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PREFACE 


Nunn, Smith, Young, and other men of notable educa- 
tional insigkt and wisdom have written manuals of the 
pedagogy of algebra. Rugg and Clark and their co-workers 
have applied psychology and psychological experimenta- 
tion especially to the problems of the selection of subject 
matter in algebra. The National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements has made important studies of many 
matters relating to pupils, subject matter, and methods. 

In this work we have been in part gleaners after all these, 
checking their insights by experimentation, and filling out 
needed details. In part, however, our work has been very 
different, inasmuch as we have resolutely applied to the 
pedagogy of algebra the facts and principles which recent 
work in the psychology of learning has established. The 
nature of this recent work will appear more suitably in the 
actual uses of it in this volume than in any brief verbal 
account. Suffice it to say here that it emphasizes the 
dynamic aspect of the mind as a system of connections 
between situations and responses; treats learning as the 
formation of such connections or bonds or elementary 
habits; and finds that thought and reasoning—the so-called 
higher powers—are not forces opposing these habits but 
are these habits organized to work together and selectively. 

There has been general codperation in the work reported 
here, but special credit may be assigned as follows: 'To 
Miss Cobb, for the last section of Chapter I, the work on 


Vv 


vi PREFACE 


the degree of intellect required for success in high-school 
studies; to Mr. Orleans, for Chapters XV and XVI; to 
Mr. Symonds for the section of Chapter I on the careers 
of high-school pupils and for Chapter XVII; to Miss Wald 
for Chapter XIV; to Miss Woodyard for Chapter XI and 
the second section of Chapter II; to Mr. Orleans and Miss 
Woodyard for Chapter X. For the execution of the re- 
mainder of the work Mr. Thorndike has been responsible, 
and also for the general planning and supervision. The 
investigations owe much to the intelligent and careful work 
of Miss Eleanor Robinson and Miss Theresa Shulkin. 

We wish to acknowledge here our indebtedness to all 
those who have helped, some repeatedly, in our investiga- 
tions. The list is far too long to print, over two hundred 
teachers and scientific workers having given information or 
advice or expert opinion. We thank also those who have 
offered us facilities for experiment which lack of time pre- 
vented us from using. 

Our work was made possible by a grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund and by the provision made for the Institute 
of Educational Research by the Trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ALGEBRA | 


CHAPTER I 
Tue HiaH Scuoou Purpit 


In this chapter we shall not rehearse the facts concerning 
boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen which are available in 
books on the psychology of childhood and adolescence, but 
shall report three studies which add new information 
concerning the select group of boys and girls who enter 
American high schools. 


CHANGES IN THE QUALITY OF THE PUPILS ENTERING 
HIGH SCHOOL ! 


The mathematician or college teacher who concerns 
himself with the teaching of algebra tends to think of the 
high school and its pupils as it was when he himself attended 
high school. There is thus a tendency for, say, the textbook 
which he writes or the selection of subject-matter and 
methods which he advocates to be adapted to the pupils 
of twenty-five to thirty years ago. This tendency persists 
even when he visits high schools frequently and teaches 
their classes occasionally. 


1This section is reprinted, with additions, from The School Review, 
May, 1922. 
1 
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The pupils of today, however, are different from those 
of twenty-five years ago, not only in their experiences and 
interests, but also in their inborn abilities. The data avail- 
able for 1918 may be compared with the figures for 1890, 
since the interval between a person’s study of algebra as a 
pupil and his opinion about it as an educational expert 
would probably average approximately twenty-eight years. 

The essential available facts are given on this page, 
according to bulletins! of the Bureau of Education and the 
census report? of 1910. All numbers are to the nearest 
thousand. 

Thus, the number of high-school saieeville fh in 1918 was six 
times that in 1890, while the number of children of high- 
school age in 1918 was less than one and two-thirds times 
that in 1890. The number graduated, which is in some 
respects a better measure, was eight times as large in 1918 
as in 1890. 


1890 1918 
Number of students in all secondary 
SChOOls eee epee Tee ee eee cee 298,000 1,804,000 
INumibenonadiate clan naar 30,000 248,000 
DOA FHOGUAMO Mc oocccacsoaaccseess ones 62,622,000 105,253,000 
Population acess! 145i eee eee en 7,034,000 10,400,000* 
Populationmaces | 5-10n eee 6,558,000 10,400,000* 


*Estimated from the total population for 1918, allowing for the general change in the 
distribution of the population by age groups. In 1900 there were 8,080,000 persons ten to 
fourteen years of age and 7,556,000 fifteen to nineteen; in 1910 there were 9,107,000 ten to 
fourteen and 9,064,000 fifteen to nineteen. By 1918 the numbers in these two age groups 
were probably approximately equal. 


Neither of these, however, is just the comparison we 
wish. We are concerned here primarily with the number of 
pupils in the first year of high school (minus repeaters, 


“Private High Schools and Academies, 1917-18,” Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 3, 1920, p. 4. “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1917-18,” 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1920, pp. 11 f. 


2 Thirteenth Census of the United States, I (1910), 306. 
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since we do not wish to count a child twice because he takes 
the work of the grade a second time). This we would prefer- 
ably compare with the number of children who passed a 
certain age mark, say fourteen, during the year in question. 

On the basis of the primary data we may estimate the 
number of children who became fourteen years old during 
1890 and 1918 as 1,365,000 and 2,080,000, respectively. 
The numbers who entered high schools and remained for 
four months or more in the school years 1890-91 and 1918-19 
are more difficult to determine. The students in the first 
year of high school in recent years are about 40 per cent of 
the total high-school enrollment.1. Some of these are 
repeaters and must be subtracted to leave the actual 
number entering high school that year. On the other hand, 
the enrollment figures omit some of the students who enter 
high school, study algebra for a few months, and then leave 
school. The percentage of repeatersis not known. About 
1905 in certain cities one pupil in five failed of pro- 
motion in the first year of high school.2 The pupils who 
failed of promotion would, of course, not all repeat the grade, 
the tendency to leave school being notably strong in those 
who fail. Considering these and other factors, we may set 
90 percent of 40 percent of 1,804,000 as an approximate 
count of the number entering the first year of high school 
annually. This is almost 650,000; that is, almost one in 
three of the children reaching their teens in the United States 
enters high school. 

This is a fact worth remembering. Nothing like it has 
ever occurred before in the world’s history. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1890 is almost certainly not over one in ten. 

Neither the percentage which the number of first-year 


1 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1916, I, 448. 


2G. D. Strayer and BE. L. Thorndike, Educational Administration, Quanti- 
tative Studies, pp. 29f. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. 
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high-school pupils was of the total high-school enrollment in 
1890, nor the proportion of repeaters in the first year at that 
time is known. Since four-year high schools have been 
replacing schools with shorter courses, and since also the 
gain from 1890 to 1918 has been greater for graduates than 
for total enrollment, it is probable that the percentage put 
at 40 for 1918 should be put at 43 or more for 1890. Even 
if it is put as high as 46, and if we use 90 percent of 46 per- 
cent of 298,000 as our high-school inflow in 1890, we have 
an enormous change from 1890 to 1918. For every one 
hundred children who reached fourteen there were about 
three and one-half times as many beginning high school in 
1918 as in 1890! } 

We lack measures of the inborn capacities of the one in 
ten or eleven of a generation ago and have only very scanty 
measures of the capacities of the one in three of today. We 


1 At the same time that we were making this investigation, Byrne [1922] 
was, entirely independently, studying the same matter, but more extensively. 
He does not make just the same allowances for distribution among the grades 
within the high school or for over-enrollment and repeaters that we have 
made, and secures estimates of ratios of enrollment to age populations which 
are a little higher than our estimates of the ratios of “school flow” to ‘‘age 
flow,” both at 1890 and at 1918. His ratios are 35.9 for 1918 and 11.5 for 1890, 
or 3.1 times as high for 1918; ours give 3.5 times as high. We quote his 
table as Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Ratios or ENROLLMENT TO AGE PopuLATION AT DiFrFERENT DATES 


GRADE Ws: WISE U.S. WISt 

1870 1890 1904 1918 

Oey AN Metagenics aalo uses ta score cite EMER? 68.6 77.9 79.8 92.1 
Ul cde ROM cay eae RLS eee ear eet 60.2 68 .4 70.8 78.8 
SOREN er Ronee er oe ERPs At cts ate 44.5 50.5 53.6 72.0 
EES ep tn han tates Sect ee 5.0 11.5 21.3 35.9 
Le Cadet wlll bs Waele arn elon Beh 2.9 6.8 13.0 24.2 
IRS SPAR, raat er eee 1.8 4.2 8.3 16.9 
BUSS Se Vena cota oni A ko fu Oe ee 1.0 2.4 5.2 13.7 
Colleemner ene pata eee tt tee a pall it Sh) 
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have, however, excellent reasons for believing that the one 
in ten had greater capacities for algebra and for intellectual 
tasks generally than the one in three of today. 

We know that education is selective, that the correlation 
between native capacity and continuance in school to higher 
and higher grades is positive. Let us consider the effect of 


TABLE 2 


_ Distrisution or INTELLECT IN 1000 Pupits or THE First YEAR or HicH 
ScHoot AccoRDING AS ONE IN TEN oR ONE IN THREE ENTERS 
Hieu ScHooni 


Sec- Sev- High- 
ond | Third |Fourth| Fifth | Sixth | enth |Highth} Ninth] est 
Tenth| Tenth| Tenth] Tenth} Tenth} Tenth] Tenth} Tenth] Tenth 


Low- 
est 
Tenth 


Selective force: 
PS KY 

One in ten.. 0 2 a Ld 28 48 SOUP ISON E2285 eAG7 

One in three 4 17 By 47 71 Oa S124 157 |e l9S" e255 
Selective force: 
T= .60 

One in ten.. BD 9 18 29 46 66 Oe || tes | DEL | kop. 

One in three} 12 29 45 61 80 98 | 121 | 146 | 177 | 230 
Selective force: 
T= 380 

One in ten.. 0 0 1 4 11 26 yal aki | Beal |) exe 

One in three 1 Galeria 35 57 AO) TPA AO) {29 |), Sezir/ 


what seems a reasonable degree of this selective force, say 
that represented by a correlation of .70.' If the correlation 
is .70 and one-tenth of each oncoming age group is selected 
for entrance to high school and for the study of algebra, we 
shall have approximately the results shown in the first line 


1 The justification of this estimate would lead into highly technical argu- 
ments, unsuitable for presentation here. The actual data available are com- 
plicated by various factors; and their interpretation depends upon one’s 
opinion of the relative shares of native capacity and the amount of education 
in determining the score made in such tests as the Stanford-Binet, the Army 
Alpha, and the Army Beta. The correlation between Alpha score and grade 
reached, as reported by the recruit, may be taken as .75; that for the Non- 
verbal Beta Test, .65; and that for the Stanford- Binet, "65 (‘Psychological 
Exmining in the United States Army,’ Memoirs of the ‘National Academy of 
Sciences, XV, 779, 783, 805. Washington: Government Printing office, 1920). 
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of entries of Table 2. If, the correlation being .70 as before, 
the selection is widened to one-third, we shall have approxi- 
mately the results shown in the second line of entries of the 
table. In the former case, 95 percent of the pupils studying 
algebra will be above average in native intellectual capacity; 
in the latter case, only 83 percent. In the former case 
seven-tenths of the pupils will be in the top fifth of human 
beings for intellect; in the latter case, only four and one-half 
tenths. If we set a forty-percentile human intellect as the 
minimum able to profit by the study of algebra, there would 
be only 24 percent of pupils unable to profit in the one case 
as against 10 percent in the other. If we set the median 
intellect as the minimum able to profit by the study of 
algebra, the corresponding percentages would be 5 and 17. 
For readers who would estimate the selective force as greater 
or less than that denoted by r=.70, the results of similar 
calculations are included in Table 2. 

It may be well to note here that the different selection 
of pupils in the European high schools must be considered 
in connection with any plans to adopt in whole or in part 
their subject-matter or methods in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. Their selection was very much narrower, and unless 
they were foolish in their control of it, as by rigidity of sys- 
tems of caste, wealth, and the like, they should have obtained 
a much higher fraction of their youth in respect to intellect 
than we obtain of our youth. 

Just how much narrower it was, it is not important for 
our purpose to measure, but one case may be presented. 
In Prussia, in 1910, the numbers of pupils in the different 
grades of Gymnasien, Progymnasien, Realgymnasien, Ober- 
realschulen, and Realschulen altogether were as follows: 
upper first, 8,788; lower first, 10,993; upper second, 14,369; 
lower second, 25,060; upper third, 27,966; lower third, 
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32,172; fourth, 35,044; fifth, 35,230; sixth, 37,071.!  Ac- 
cording to the Statesman’s Year Book, the total population 
of Prussia in 1910 was 40,165,219. Estimating the number 
reaching a stage corresponding to our first year of high 
school as 30,000 and the number reaching fourteen years of 
age as 800,000, we have about one child in twenty-seven 
being selected for continuance to that educational level. 
The selection in 1913 was only a little wider, and in 1905 
it was not very much narrower, no such increase of secondary 
education having been in progress there as in the United 
States. 


Byrne [1922] has made the best estimates he could for 
all the leading European nations and Japan, for the ratio 
of the school enrollment corresponding to that in our four- 
year high-school to the population of four corresponding 
years. This is an extremely difficult task if one tries to 
secure the best data in the original foreign reports; and is a 
very risky enterprise if one works, as Byrne does, only with 
secondary accounts in English. We quote his results below. 
Experts for any particular country may be able to show ' 
flaws in his procedure, and some of his estimates (as of 
Treland’s being 10 per cent better off than England and 
Wales in the proportion continuing to high school, or of 
Norway’s being over three times as well off as Sweden, or 
of Japan’s being better off than Germany, or of Russia’s 
being only a little below Germany) seem unlikely. It is, 
however, a most useful enterprise, and, regardless of par- 
ticular flaws, it abundantly verifies the unique and unprece- 
dented character of high-school enrollment in the United 
States. 


1 Data from Ergainzungsheft 27 of the Centralblatt fiir die gesamte Unter- 
richtsverwaltung in Preussen, 1910. 
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TABLE 3 


Ratios or ENROLLMENTS IN Upppr Four Years (H1igH ScHooL) To 
EstTiMaTED Four-YEAR AG® Popunations. In PERCENTS 
(Byrne, 1922, p. 5) 


NATION Ratio Four-YrEaR ENROLLMENT 
To Four-YEAR POPULATION 


Tehavedlenitel-emarol \WENESS oo ola c.g omclo din o-ctrihe ac 
SOU aM Clee tats aR ean AE Ua 
Nite lain Op wrege nee Wee nc 8 Wee oon Se ena rn, oa eae 
Aig ch AKOsboe ee CURE ier Meal Ome ee ee ote 
Letsi eh iad om leer een, Ole, cro aks ok Seen eas2 


PAIS GET A tenia: arth yc, cee er nD uae tere eee el 
EDU NV Aare: tat Sey ere, Beara yp ee Ae ter 


INetherlancdsmacem tetas At nea 
(Denmanke ss oh Posen Les ee aes eee OF 


DWENRPOP OR NOON OP WHO 


S 
= ND se 
Rn 
<5 
= 
ee 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND NON- 
GRADUATES ! 


High-school graduates make their life-careers in occu- 
pations that are among the more intellectual and more 
refined. Any observing high-school principal or teacher 
knows that his pupils very rarely become farm laborers, 
factory hands, cabmen, domestic servants, or salesgirls. 
Just how they are distributed, however, is not known for 
the country at large or for even any large geographical unit 
or large city. 

Investigations have been made by Shallies [1913], 
Mitchell [1914], Counts [1915], Inglis [1915], Koons [1917], 
and in connection with the Elyria Survey [1918], with the 
following results. 


1 This section is reprinted from the School Review, June, 1922. 
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Shallies reports that of 734 students graduating from 
seventy-five high schools in New York State in June, 1908, 
33.6 percent went to college, 16.6 percent to normal school, 
5.4 percent to professional school; 16.0 percent were en- 
gaged in teaching, 11.7 percent in business, 8.5 percent in 
trade; 5.6 percent were at home, and 2.6 percent were 
unknown as to their careers. 

The letter of inquiry which secured these facts was sent 
in March, 1911, to the principals of certain high schools, 
one or more of whose graduates in 1908 had graduated from 
a normal school in 1910. This procedure served to select 
high-school graduates who went on into normal schools in 
excess of their representation in the state in general. How 
many of the principals who were asked to report the facts did 
so is not stated. Probably not all reported, and those who 
did probably represented schools somewhat above the aver- 
age in the dignity of their graduates’ careers. 

Mitchell reports the distribution of 845! graduates from 
forty-eight high schools in Iowa in 1908 as follows: 


Percentage 


NOT CULG URCHIN ten MMT wee ee net ne aah tc clon Piette 5.8 
BP OLESSLONIS HA cote ee I Oe dee eR te es dt ee ee 4.5 
EAU CERES ON trons Cicer oe o ced SY APR AR Dn Re tae ane CR bic c 3.8 
Cominercinlkemploveesummn. wise nta tt: es eee 16.1 
BROCE CINIT Oop eee) Sane EAP Beatle incr nd 3 Lee oh te eh Meee 30.0 
Siudyingrin liberalesrtsscolleresine ears )..0 1 tsar see MGS o7 
Ginlspmarrled eee Aen Aas OES ile on ho weer ae eine LAO 
IVEUSI CAT Se aan eree nh UR Re REE 4 CSUR Gicic-t bicageds a ties es 3e2 
PARI OUING Ce Rr eM RT ome fee ay alt csv acl: thar ee 3.0 


Counts, studying the immediate futures of 20,389 grad- 
uates in 1913 from high schools in the North Central Asso- 
ciation, reports the following distribution: 


1 The numbers for the groups specified total 841, and this total has been 
used in computing the percentages. 
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Percentage 
Colleges ect, co cosucwster sco neo cutie eee haere era ee 26.9 
Commercialjschoolie teases eee acre Both 
Tura 6S Read 08 ie NAS ERD hc eee a oer 3.4 
Harm ney. thes peer Ba cea aeo mets Saute ar eR wees 2.9 
Normal School Sakes he cteuase. she cr Sutin ct enn Se eee Tod 
IBTISINVCSS wwe bree reecs cs res Ses ome earl cee eres Os 1h 
iA OIE Ren tey tts Boned Ste ores ee hehe el are eee iby J 
Other occupationsiassessccihs sche oes ce eee 14.3 
PrOleSSlOnsee hs eeiectl age beees oe ee Ga Ey eee 3.3 
Domestic economy and agriculture..................... 2.4 
Dea Chin gaara te cleo oe tol eee tee ee 4.3 
LORIN AUONid deen PAN arl CoP thee oa gen cme sth, 1 bmicimey os Glaid ces & 6.3 


* This presumably means, at least to some extent, students in professional schools. 


The primary data used by Counts were voluntary returns 
sent in by the principals of 1,000 high schools during the 
first half of the school year 1913-14. They were asked to 
report the number of the boys and girls in the previous 
year’s graduating class belonging in each of the following 
groups: college, commercial school, trades, farming, normal 
school, business, at home, other occupations, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, law, domestic economy, 
agriculture, and unknown. This request is somewhat am- 
biguous, and, oddly enough, omits teaching, the one occu- 
pation most widely undertaken by high-school girls in the 
year following graduation. Counts interprets medicine, 
dentistry, etc., as professions, but they may oftener mean 
students preparing for these professions. 

Inglis computes, from the data of the United States 
Bureau of Education for 1912, that the central tendency by 
states is for a trifle over one-half of the high-school graduates 
to continue in colleges, normal schools, or other institutions 
of higher education. 

Koons studied the graduates of a single high school 
(Murphysboro, Illinois) which was established in 1901. Up 
to January, 1916, there were 269 graduates, 117 boys and 
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152 girls. The occupations of these are reported by Koons 
as shown in the following table. For comparison similar 
facts are given for 117 boys and 152 girls selected at random 
from those who left school before graduation. The entries 
are expressed in percentages. 


GRADUATES Non-GRADUATES 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

PNOTICUUIGUTC ty sameeren clit ah hep e Pes ee 3.4 0.0 9.4 0.0 
ESUISIICOSMME a el gS on, eta W320) 1&5, 1 D3, Ib ee 
inidustricsmrrett th tats. es ee ieee ts erat 0.0 26.5 383 
eee en ee oe yd nae 0.0 46.7 0.0 46.1 
Peachin emma team. sweet ae 6.9 21.0 0.9 3.3 
ERO LCSSION SMe ne eect ce ee yt eb) 0.0 Ike 0.0 
SHAUUG VONTUES,) AW Rog Seo na el ea Med, oul 2.6 0.9 133 
Wiccellancouswaeeem er -2 cee: hate 2D 12.0 4.6 
ANH IOTNEE bt Seen ek Bie Anes ge oer ea 0.0 Qe? 0.0 14.5 
No occupation. . Bee: WAS e eee 2.6 0.0 2.6 0.0 
Occupation not known. . ee Bet 3.4 2.0 21.4 13.2 
IB ECEASECL MNT. Oh eee ee ee 3.4 3 ihe 4.0 


The Elyria Survey, reporting on 51 boys and 97 girls 
graduating in 1915 and 1916, finds that the percentage dis- 
tribution on the basis of occupation within a year or two 
after graduation is as follows: 


Boys Girls 
Hneaced im turther study+.......0.s) +4544. Bii)as) 34.0 
Meachin' tee ys1 eee et rene, Che Seer aie iad bee 0.0 22.7 
ABeaveley UGHUlETnats onal GN. san hs nee ee ere Moment ae 7.8 0.0 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries..... 3728 eal 
TMU OVE TRS thee the vera is saat cupitcnd te cee oul Aare et Ae 0.0 ml 
Cienicalloccupailons amet ree rere 11.8 18.6 
IY Gace Cee OS 5 cc. Ser en eters ete eet eae 0.0 5) 
INE ORGS SaVS) 5 Serene nO ake lo rence eRe eee mene CTO ER 2.0 1320 
Miscellaneous per iaicry teste) sc cakethe se coseege 5.9 Del 


In the spring of 1917 forty-six boys who entered the 
Elyria High School in the fall of 1913 but had left school 
were distributed as follows: 
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Percentage 
Noriculturese rm. ya sate hat eaten an oe ae ea 10.9 
CEPA GMA ete RODEN tori 6 MARS Fars Sin Co ee 26.1 
TMGUStT yh cise Merck le ane eit ekerered Paes PoeeR Eee te 39.1 
Mrans porta tioniecn stares ere reeks Ck enters tren 10.9 
IB ele Oyirasenias ay isa eee cre eet ee arte ek ee eee 2.2 
Unik OWI. oe coe aler ats cas ore oeec ne ace Re noe earn Set 
Loe hab ee Ov eens Vea Pome cea Dero Macho Le A Gc 2.2 


Thirty girls of the same group who had left school were 
distributed as follows: 


Percentage 
TWGNIS Cine ee eee geen ts Se en ree ee 10.0 
Telephone Operator: Meads sae sea ones eee eae aoe H 26.6 
Clerical worker ose hoch ate ee en Ce en eae 30.0 
INVIDSC aren 2 Ry ten Bee etn eee a ey eae 3.9 
PENH ey nts Ree eae eS Ms DEE a eee OME Nee rie ote big 5,46 20.0 
AE Raal=1s epee ne I ee RP eR ere EN 3 BRA co ore Ar on en Ait g Bio if 
Winn Owns ss acter olecs sea oe rayake Coaeeiecei ahaa eR eee 3.3 


These studies are valuable in helping to define our knowl-. 
edge of the sort of life-work in which high-school students 
will engage, but they are limited in two important ways. 
They do not keep track of the individuals long enough for us 
to establish their eventual status; and the classifications 
employed (agriculture, business, industries) are too general. 
Agriculture may mean that a person operates a farm worth 
$50,000 and employs ten men or that he is a farm laborer; 
business may mean an errand boy or a bank president. 

An attempt has been made to overcome these limitations 
by searching for representative high schools which have 
published or unpublished lists of their alumni for many years 
back and which report occupations in detail. Information 
from the following institutions seemed especially suited to 
our purpose: The Ottawa Township High School, Ottawa, 
Illinois; data for the classes from 1878 to 1914. The Labette 
County High School, Altamont, Kansas; data for the classes 
from 1896 to 1915. The Atchison County High School, 
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Effingham, Kansas; data for the classes from 1892 to 1916. 
The Pontiac Township High School, Pontiac, Illinois; data 
for the classes from 1895 to 1916. The Gouverneur Schools, 
Gouverneur, New York; data for the classes from 1888 to 
1915. The Auburn Academic High School, Auburn, New 
York; data for the classes from 1868 to 1906. 

We have collated the facts for graduates from 1892 to 
1901 (1895 to 1901 for Pontiac and 1896 to 1901 for Labette 
County) and also for graduates from 1902 to 1911 (1902 to 
1906 for Auburn). The former group represents graduates 
most of whom had more than ten years after graduation in 
which to establish themselves in life and deserves special 
attention. 

The occupations mentioned are given in full, partly 
because these details give a concrete sense of the work of 
high-school graduates and partly to permit the reader to 
classify them as he wishes. They are also classified into 
groups. The detailed lists presented in Tables 4 and 5 show 
that the high-school graduates of 1892 to 1901 engaged in 
the main in the top quarter of the country’s work as rated 
on the basis of desirability and importance. In Table 4 the 
ninety-nine cases labeled “‘ business”’ are all from two schools, 
Ottawa and Auburn; and the more detailed records of the 
other four schools show that only a very small percentage 
of these ninety-nine are engaged as porters, drivers, and the 
like. Even if we regard the ‘‘unknowns”’ as much inferior 
to the ‘“‘knowns,”’ and estimate the number of “farmers”’ 
who are really farm Jaborers very generously, we have out 
of 466 males, only 41 who may be doing work below the 
level of a stenographer, salesman, or electrician (8 in Army 
and Navy, 6 in the factory group, 9 out of 33 farmers, 1 
lumberman, 2 out of 7 in the manufacturing group, 8 out 
of 99 in business, and 12 out of 24 unknowns). 
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Let the reader arrange the occupations of the 1892 to 
1901 male graduates along a scale of seven units in which 
one represents an unskilled day laborer; four, a blacksmith, 
carpenter, mason, or plumber; seven, a doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, or operator of an industrial or commercial plant 
with an income of $3,500 or more. ‘Two and three represent 
equal steps between one and four. Five and six represent 
equal steps between four and seven. Distribute the “farm- 
ers,’ ‘‘unknowns,”’ and other doubtful cases as seems just. 
It will probably be found that more than one-half of the 
male high-school graduates will be placed in the two highest 
compartments, and more than four-fifths of them in the 
three highest. The occupations of the women may be sim- 
ilarly distributed by using a scale in which one represents 
an unskilled laborer, a dish washer or factory hand of low 


TABLE 4! 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ON Basis oF OccUPATION, OF MALE GRADUATES 
FROM Six HiauH ScHOOLS 


1892— | 1902— 
1901 1911 


Artist, 1, 0; architecture, 2, 1; cartoonist, 1, 0; chorister, 0, 1; 

music, 1, 2° musiesteacher) 0) lastace, 15 On... a eee 1.3 0.8 
Accountant, 1, 1; auditor, 2, 0; banking, 14, 2; bank cashier, 

3, 4; bank solicitor, 1, 0; city treasurer, 1, 0; post-office in- 

spector, 1, 0; postmaster, 2, 2; registrar, 2, 0; county treas- 

AIRELS, OL Eee om aoe tee ie enters SE nce hic. nee nS 1105) 
Amys, 61 (Osa Navy 532, ee Sete ee arene a ye See ar 0.6 0.2 
Advertising agent, 0, 1; business, 99, 131; book business, 2, 0; 

business manager, 0, 1; druggist, 4, 3; hardware, 0, 3; insur- 

ance, 0, 1; jeweler, 0, 1; lumber dealer, 1, 0; music dealer, 

1, 0; manager of coal office, 0, 2; manager of grocery depot, 

2, 2; manager farmer’s elevator, 0. 1; manager of show, 0, 1; 

real estate, 6, 4; merchant, 4, 7; salesman, 6, 4; shoe dealer, 

OW asticercalesmen «Opis ineneclino ye |hs 0) = en. nse 27.0 | 24.7 


1 The wording of the original is followed in the list of occupations. The numbers after 
each occupation are the actual occurrences, the first being for the decade 1892 to 1901, the 
second for the decade 1902 to 1911. The totals are: 1892 to 1901, 466; 1902 to 1911, 664. 
The numbers in the columns at the right are percentages of the total. Thus, of the grad- 
uates from 1892 to 1901, 1.3 percent are artists, architects, etc.; 5.8 percent are account- 
ants, auditors, ete. 
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TABLE 4—Continued. 


1892- | 1902— 
1901 1911 


Clergyman, 11, 3; dentistry, 6, 2; editor, 5,0; education, 18, 4; 
entomology, 0, ile journalism, Sy Be law, 57, 14; medicine, 
19, 5; missionary, 1, 0; pastor, 1, 6; pathology, 1, 0; prin- 
cipal of school, 0, 1; ’physical director, 0, 1; physician, 17, 5; 
professor, 1, 1; student, Pe lO as superintendent of schools, 
ee Rite ACIIN Pn 157 Vics Ve NLC Ace Oy Le cegainrs sewn othe wacte ees aces 33.3 | 27.9 

Chemistry, 2, 5; civil engineer, 7, 7; engineering, 14, 9; elec- 
trical engineer, 1, 1; mechanical engineer, 1, 1; mining en- 
gineer, 0} 3; architectural engimeer, 0, l.....2.....2......- 5.4] 4.1 

Draughting, 2, 2; electricity, 2, 9; forestry service, 0, 1; in- 
spector (meat and dairy), 2, 0; machinist, 2, 2; painter, 0, 1; 
pharmacy, 2, 5; plumbing, J, 1; photography, 3, 0; teleg- 
Pep Lye Oca SUnVEVOLM Ost Lin co. een acd: en tem tea cn em ee 33.74 || 33,8) 

Bookkeeping, 7, 9; billing clerk, 0, 1; cashier, 1, 2; clerking, 
11, 20; drug clerk, 0, 1; government clerk, 0,1; groceryman, 
0, 1; mail clerk, 3, 8; postal service, 1, 0; Santa Fe office, 
0, 1; stenographer, 1, 14; secretary, 1, 0; railroad employee, 


s:& Bec Gaty eet asae cost Reet Peet Patri PT Oy Na os ae 6.2] 8.9 
Factory, 1,1; chauffeur, 0,1; deliverer, 0, 1; mail carrier, 1, 3; 
mechanic, 4, 1; work in lumberyard, 0, 1; working for coal 
company, 0, STS eee ae Onc Heke arm ois See ea ere LES 1.4 
I Risue aa nyen ee Bye oN we oem ENA cre cyoCn cere, mesh cL nr Biome ean, ey Ee (ak tue 
NSS TIT AT L Ro tes week hd eee ot pee ee rane 0227) ORS 
IM ETOTUENOUN Htc Pe Memes oon cs ieee Dickie A ie a bree eee ete 1.5 0.3 
Agricultural agent, 4, 2; internal revenue officer, 1, 0; osteo- 
path, 1, 0; tailor, 1,0; United States mail, 2, 4; undertaker, 
Cwlrmvetemmary: (O,el Aiea tne anh ees cate onyn truncal 1.9 eZ 
ANI TaV OLE NO aa Gi RMN ah ton en By are eer UR, as ae ad LO} Os 
IN@IE RIO) ORY, Sie uhalaravonywey, Wo. os Sovccs Saab odachesneconed| weil | eye 


gerade; four, a clerk or typist; seven, a teacher in high school 
or an operator of a store or shop with an income of $2,000 
or more. This procedure will probably result in placing 
nearly three-fifths of the unmarried women graduates in the 
two highest compartments and nearly nine-tenths of them 
in the three highest. 

High-school graduates (male) have over ten times their 
quota in the professions. According to the census of 1900, 
in the general male population twenty-five to thirty-four 
years of age there were just about as many draymen, hack- 
men and teamsters as there were in the four professions plus 
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journalism and dentistry; but among the high-school grad- 
uates there were possibly one-sixtieth as many. Among 
women in general of the ages twenty-five to thirty-four, 
dressmakers and milliners outnumber teachers considerably, 
but among the high-school graduates teachers are about fifty 
times as numerous as milliners and dressmakers together. 
The life-careers of non-graduates cannot be pictured with 
surety. We have been unable to find records save those 
quoted from Koons and the Elyria Survey and those given 


TABLE 5! 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ON Basis oF OccUPATION, OF FEMALE GRADUATES 
FROM Srx HiGcH ScHOOLS 


UNMARRIED 


WomMeE>D 
ALL OMEN Wisnnan 


18921 1902> (89 2— sto O2— 
1901 1911 1901 1911 


Artist, 0, 2; music, 7, 10; musician, 1, 0; music 
teacher, 6 , 4; stage, l, 0; supervisor of music, 
ILE Oz 9. sok, nae es aoe na eS eet 1.9 15) 3.8] -2.5 

Business, 80, 63; abstract office, 1, 0; music 
dealer, 1, 0; deputy register of deeds, WW) dle 
superintendent, ON otek ary earter eg hear bane 9.5 6.2, 197441023 

Bookkeeper, 13, 16; clerk, 18, 15; office work, 
0,1; private secretary, 2,1; postal clerk, 0, 2; 
saleslady, 1, 2; secretary, 0, ile stenography, 
24, 37; assistant postmistress, 1, (Ome 6.3 Vol Less eile 9 

Chautauqua, system, 0, 1; education, 107, 22: 
librarian, 5, 5; married teacher, 3, 4; student, 
3, 70; se ttlement work, 0, 1; teaching, 44, 204] 18 

Nursing, 6, 12; married nurse, TOP osteopathy, 
TOs pharmacy, ihs@ 


1 

Dressmaking, 2, 1; millinery, UI Soham eat ony 8. 
Domestic, 0, 1; housekeeping, 2,0............| 0 
Machine operator, 1, 0 0) 
Married, 437, 417 50 
At home, 36, 94; in Japan, 1, 0; unemployed, 
BAUS rears) ac ccpegs gts Set Se os Re ee 8. 
Not stated, VS 34s cumin Owe (ame 2. 


Ow OENnNwo © 


1 The numbers after each occupation are the actual occurrences when all women are 
included, the first being for the decade 1892 to 1901, the second for the decade 1902 to 1911. 
The totals are: all women, 1892 to 1901, 859; 1902 to 1911, 1,048; unmarried women, 
1892 to 1901, 421; 1902 to 1911, 631. 
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in Table 6 comparing graduates and non-graduates of the 
Northeast High School of Philadelphia, a school of rather 
special nature and history. The one fact which is certain 
is that the non-graduate takes, in respect to occupation, a 
position intermediate between the graduate and the person 
who has not attended high school. 


TABLE 6} 


PERCENTAGE DiSTRIBUTION, ON Basis oF OccCUPATION, OF GRADUATES AND 
Non-GRADUATES OF THE NorTHEAST HiGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1893-1911 


N fs 
Grapv- | Grapv- 
ATES 
oye 0.0, 0.2; artists and designers, 3.2, 0.7; engravers, 
0.2, 0.4; musicians, OS SU Ot whats Met sanwme rier Se est. eae Baw ket 
Accountants, 0.6, 0.4; bankers and stockbrokers, 1.1, 0.5; 
builders, 0.9, 0. 4; contractors, ORSSO2 Sane bere race 3.4 eS 
Architects and architectural draughtsmen.. 3.2 9 
Advertising solicitors and writers, 0.5, 0.7; “commercial 
travelers, etc., 3.0, 7.3; insurance agents, ete., Taal dleill 4.9 9.1 
Brewers, 0.3, 0.2; druggists, 0.6, 0.9; manufacturers, 
Shel Os mINCLGHAMUS: Nigel. Ae ere ey wectnn eteene kene oS Sara) 559 


Bookkeepers, 2.7, 2.0; clerks, ete. 3 Deoy 

taries, 0.3, 0.5; stenographers, 0.8, 0. Liste ee iee 9 1 
Chemists, 17, 0.4; engineers, 8.8, 2.4.. ORS ae 
Clergymen, 0. 4, 0. 2: dentists, 1.1, 0.4; journalists, ie 5, 04; 

physicians and surgeons, 2. oe 9: sees 2.4, 0.4 

consuls and lawyers, 2.3, 0.7.. Vee a. BOE 3.0 
Draughtsmen, 8.6, 3.5; decorators, 0. 8, 0. 4: ‘electricians, 

5.3, 0.2; instrument ‘makers, 0.8, 0.0; jewelers, Onie0 2; 

machinists and pattern makers, 1.5, 0.9; photographers, 


8. oP mE ate secre- 
Dex 


0.6, 0.0; surveyors, rodmen and transitmen, 2.1, 0.7...} 19.8 5.9 
Osteopaths, 0.0, 0.4; veterinary surgeons, 0.1, 0.4........ 0.1 0.8 
Plumbers, 0.4, 0.7; printers, 0.5, 0.9; tailors, 0.1, 0.0..... 1.0 AG 
SOU CEG eaeien: Le cite ren enya RE rd Ad aun Chemie WG rh Les 
Supervisors, 0.4, 0.0; superintendents, foreman, and man- 

AZ CTS MIRO te On Leena enee en hts Sete RE IE tat Ct eor ce ee 2.3 fy, Al 
Other occupations and not reported.................... 10.6 50.4 


From both the details and the grouped results shown in 


Table 6? it is obvious that, with any reasonable distribution 
1The first number after each occupation is the percentage of living grad- 
uates; the second, the percentage of living non-graduates. 
2' These facts are compiled from the Catalog of the Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, 1912-13, and the Handbook of the Alumni Association of the 
Northeast Manual Training High School, Philadelphia, 1913. 
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of the ‘‘unknowns,” the non-graduates will be relatively less 
frequent than the graduates in the more dignified and im- 
portant occupations and more frequent in those less dignified 
and important. This is shown also by the data quoted from 
Koons and the Elyria Survey. 


We have shown in the previous section that from 1890 
to 1918 the percentage of children reaching a given age who 
go to high school has trebled and that the percentage of 
children reaching a given age who graduate from high school 
has increased even more. It seems unlikely that the envi- 
able status shown for graduates in 1892 to 1901 in respect 
to occupations can be fully maintained now and in the 
future. To maintain it would require that the favored 
occupations be practically closed to all but high-school 
graduates. This may perhaps be taking place. The supply 
of high-school graduates is increasing so fast that any pro- 
fession or reputable semiprofession may demand such. Even 
if it is not fully maintained — indeed, even if there is a 
considerable movement downward — the high-school grad- 
uates will still have a notably high occupational status; the 
correlation between amount of education and dignity of 
occupation will still be close. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS ! 


The ‘‘intelligence”’ or ‘amount of intelligence” or ‘‘de- 
gree of intelligence” or “intelligence score” of a pupil, as 
used in this section, will mean the score he obtains in a first 
trial with the Army Alpha test. This test, presented on 
pages 38 to 46, contains 212 items. A correct response to 


1 The evidence for the statements of this section, and some critical dis- 
cussion of it, may be found in an article entitled ““The Limits Set to Educa- 
tional Achievement by Limited Intelligence,” in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology for November and December, 1922. 
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any one of them counts one. An incorrect response counts 
zero, except where the pupil has an even chance of being 
right by guessing; then it counts minus one. About half of 
the native white adults of the United States would score 65 
or higher. About a third of them would score above 85. 
If the reader will go through the test, checking the 65 items 
that seem easiest, he will gain a rough idea of the degree of 
intelligence signified by a score of 65; in the same way he 
may obtain a rough sense of the meaning of a score of 85. 


The Intelligence of High-School Pupils 


If pupils in high school are given the Army Alpha test,! 
three facts appear very clearly. First, the average is much 
above that of the general population; second, the average 
rises frem first to second, second to third and third to fourth 
year pupils; third, there is a very wide range of variation. 


Tables 7, 8, 9 and 10 show the facts, in the form of the 
number of pupils who obtained scores from 0 to 4, 5 to 9, 
10 to 14, 15 to 19, and so on. Thus Table 7 reads: ‘‘Of the 
high-school freshmen in Mt. Clemens, one obtained a score 
from 165 to 169; one a score from 145 to 149, one a score 
from 140 to 144, and so on. The median score (which is 
approximately the score such that 50 per cent of the pupils 
fall below it and 50 per cent exceed it) for the 85 Mt. 
Clemens freshmen was 96.” 


The scores in general average high. See Table 11, totals 
for Ill., Ia., Wis. and Mich. The median freshman score is 
96. The median sophomore score is 111. The median junior 
score is 123. The median senior score is 126. They increase 
from year to year as shown above and in Table 11. The 
difference between freshmen and seniors is shown graphi- 


1A representative form of Army Alpha is reprinted in full at the end of 
this chapter. 
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TABLE 7 
AupHa DisrriBpuTIOoN oF HigH-ScHOooL FRESHMEN! 
eur 
Score Mr. Mr. Micu. Iut., pa ee 
ON Crem- | Mitan | Pieas-| Atma | OvurTsipE ERs 
ALPHA ENS ANT DETROIT fen No. PER- 
Owes Casns CENT 
LS QasT SA een wel eae ey. eel stesso an [kereac tet fleece ete 3 3 silzs 
MTOR esta ahh ace Neel ons tee ile ek ae ee ee ae 2 0 Ot Alek. ae 
170 Pere Rgeaee fu eR PE fe’ me a SCIEN og) 2 2 12 
165 PAP Re esaelts hata lt oust 1 2 3 Slee 
GLO UR Peer ieee il ik 2 5 o .41 
HOVE) ae A ese ceeeyel be eo ciel emer tl We 5s Aner Reaianon, so 7 ria Al 
1S SP i lak evi 6 Le Necanee 2 3) 9 12 .70 
145 1 Dis | | ee Sees |e 3 13 16 93 
140 ihe ecg ecacsn lle eee 2 3 17 20 1.16 
135 1 2 2 4 9 31 40 2232 
130 i 2 2 3 8 50 58 S2Ou 
125 4 1 2 6 13 67 80 4.65 
120 3 3 2 a 15 65 80 4.65 
115 6 2 3 11 22, 72 94 5.46 
110 6 4 De 10 22 18 95 5.52 
105 8 2 8 5 23 97 120 6.97 
100 5 6 3 12 26 87 113 6.57 
95 Uh 6 5 Qik 45 112 157 9.13 
90 4 a 10 ig 32 98 130 Tots 
85 8 i 6 18 43 113 156 9.07 
80 3 7 il 10 3] 88 119 6.92 
75 5 a 9 18 39 ie 109 6.34 
70 6 14 8 11 39 61 99 Oe 
65 5 8 6 11 30 oF (a 4.15 
60 4 4 di 12 20 23 50 2.90 
55 3 1 3 6 13 16 29 1.68 
50 1 Cai es ae 8 13 15 28 1.63 
45 2 3 ik 3 9 D 14 81 
A Rees S5 te a Se eAllankers o 3 1 0 1 06 
SI) Wes Be ce lity iil Besiper' en 1 2 4 6 35 
SOSA else Ces eal tects, aol opera Mab eee cell Cee ee 0) Os tip 8) eee 
DAO a peli chee cy chal eae aA et eaten Ce 2 2 12 
No.Cases| 85 99 91 199 474 1247 1721 100.02 


Median..| 96 85 85 91 89 99 96 


1 These results are typical for the country as a whole. There is very great variation 
among communities. For example, the median score for recruits from the highest ranking 
State in the Army data was almost twice that of the lowest ranking State (79 and 41). 
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TABLE 8 
ALPHA DISTRIBUTION OF HiGH-ScHooL SOPHOMORES 
Sg vee Mr. ea) Iu. LL., Wis., lowa 
oe Gime MiLAN mae ALMA ee WIs. PGS 
ALPHA ENS ANT DETROIT gukpe) 
Towa No. PrEr- 
CaAsEs CENT 
SOUSA ewesa lls a cleo Un beret al cicada 2 2 .16 
LD AOI Recent, ili. ce arictal ieee e | caeemettee Ihe oa 1 1 .08 
TZAQ) << Ree sera areal |r arte ae oie ee Ne ee ed 6 6 48 
165 Dita Worn hig nae en eee 2 if 9 .79 
160 ihe MPs ee 2 ote (lh ee eae 2 tf 9 79 
he amma | ore eel katie = | aero ae 2 2 15 17 1256 
SORE) lao. ils | eerie oe il 2 20 Pepe 1.76 
145 AES | then Ws J 4 9 30 39 lel: 
140 7k Wal ee hotel RR Oa I ie) 4 47 51 4.07 
mm Al eer | oka 2 ae We acer 4 34 38 3.03 
130 6 2 ee nes 12 63 Wo) 5.90 
1s 6 5 2 2 115) 67 82 6.54 
120 3 0 8 4 115s 76 91 7.26 
115 if 33 2 9 Zi: (2 93 7.42 
110 5 1 5 5) 16 94 110 8.78 
105 ii 6 3 a 23 70 93 7.42 
100 3 3 5) 6 Ne 83 100 7.98 
95 2 i) 4 9 20 65 85 6.78 
90 5 55 9 9 28 67 95 7.58 
85 1 5) 5 a 18 50 68 5.42 
80 4 3 3 of We 30 47 34 
75 1 2 5 5 is? Silt 44 3.5 
7k i Ween se 1 2 3 6 22 28 2.23 
GQ 1 ee Es ae 3 2 ° 16 21 1.68 
GORE A estes eae ee 2 3 ® 8 13 1.04 
Hay.) @ * (eres Dea 2 4 ] 5 .40 
eC) eal || ses chen 1 TO eR aa 2 3 5 .40 
AVES. =) ORT Te? 9 net lee te] Ree On 2 2 .16 
7A) ee |e wens ore eaten hae ere (ae tas Al clearing baa 0 OP Wie asst amees 
EF) | ete Carl noes eee llerakte Meecilesaed cases [itaakaxctone anc 1 il 08 
BAG): lf Sle ering 1 ale ee ke BE | (oe 0 OPT 9, | ietmendes tetas 
G4 FIA | ere aes nl bee aetees ia. Ol OR cease Mee i (eect 0 O03.) eee 
DAP DAL Wa oy 408 a ee 1) oP i (Be A ) OF, Need ee 
THO) ele ek AR ee le ees eel oc Mt Rented ned ae er 1 1 .08 
No.Cases} 61 45 69 87 262 991 1253 100.03 
Median..| 117 99 101 98 104 ig TLD Lam lato eee kee 
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TABLE 9 


AupHA DistTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL JUNIORS 


180-184 
175 


170 
165 
160 
155 
150 


145 
140 


Mr. Mr Mic. 
Criem- | Mizan | Pireas-| ALMA | OvTSIDE 
ENS ANT DETROIT 
ee cers ae amen LGA |e eee 1 
ik Ae | oe oh tenses 2 2 
| oh ee Ih "|e REE 3 
eh eS Seee DAN A Norah ted 3 
ls ae oe | amet Be Ie, ere 1 
rela RS SP ee 2 1 iia 
Digmmilean: og 2 as fee 4 
Paes Nisei ee: 2 3 of 
Dee 4 4 10 
RC ee 2 5 8 
Sah | Pet Sse elle wivarcess 3 6 
4 1 a 1 10 
IY) Mist et 3 2 10 
yo | oe ee a 4 16 
OF ule shee 2 6 11 
Sit Pl Raia ete. 5) 2 8 
3 1 3 3 10 
1 1 2 a 11 
ligt | Peake pene 3 2 6 
A licoret oa 1 4 6 
eee le 1 3 4 
1a il 2 4 
eee Fiedler Aer at 4 3 3 
Sree beta cna eee ok: 1 1 
Era ten ore eee | PR ES 2 2 
alex ee | eee 2 3 
46 3 46 62 157 
U2A Giese. 8 120 110 118 


TOTAL 
Iuu., Wis., lowa 


wee AnD Micu. 
AND 
Iowa No. PErR- 
Casns CENT 
Dy 2 720) 
3 4 Al 
5 7 Mies 
8 11 1 133 
15 18 1.84 
15 16 1.64 
32 39 3.99 
38 42 4.30 
34 41 4.20 
oil 61 6.24 
60 68 6.96 
62 68 6.96 
66 76 Vir ks) 
74 84- 8.60 
76 92 9.41 
68 79 8.09 
52 60 6.14 
48 58 5.94 
42 dS 5.42, 
23 29 2.97 
19 INS 2.00 
1133 17 1.74 
ff ial eas 
3 6 61 
3 4 41 
0 2 .20 
0) 3 ol 
0 QO: Aaa 
1 1 10 
820 977 100.00 
124 123) sae eee 
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ALPHA DISTRIBUTION or HiGH-ScHooL SENIORS 
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Toray Itt., 
Wis., Iowa 


Scorp Mr. Mr. Micu. | It., AND Micu. Derroir 
ON Ciem-|Mivan| Pieas-| Auma |Outston | WIS. | Exc. Derrorr 
ALPHA ENS ANT Derroir ae 
No. Prer- | No. | Per- 
Cases | cent | Cases} cent 
PANO 7 04 | cea, el taeeeer 5. (rer scala Atmel BAdeeeey eds il 1 niles ealcaralls Gee e 
Ua RO ee eee cl eieee ey cl awe is alls Bat icueal| ve canteens 0 Os Pe accive tao Ser onl lesa 
TIGL Oe oan Sole Marl (ics nee ere ae Cea eae 2 2 220 Min eileen 
JSS: AEN re A ORE eo eae y'| 2 Rea en 0 Opens essay tees tee 
180 Di eeiacee 8 bo ees iL Zi » 4 eD2, 3 .48 
175 ILA |e oe gl Areas ae | se 1 5 6 78 3 A8 
170 1D? | se Bl ee ee 1 2 12 14 ib eka} MUL I a eee 
UG Sy | Gptes aes ABD ak 1 2 3 15) 18 Zoo 6 .97 
TG OCR ©) Poe ee. 2 1 3 18 21 214) LTE | 274 
155 De he ee 3 5) 7 all 38 4.96) 19 | 3.06 
150 Dn Blicc ea: 2 3 if 26 33 4.30} 30 | 4.838 
TA Nera Ss 3 Z 5 36 41 5.35} 41 | 6.60 
140 Ze NOL or 4 3 9 51 60 (Sol 284 547 
135 Dei ce af 4 1 6 41 47 6.13) 41 | 6.60 
130 PR ete 3 1 5 45 50 6.52} 41 | 6.60 
125 TEM 28 Re 4 3 8 59 67 S(O POU MmSnOS 
120 4 1 4 ih 16 44 60 7.83| 44 | 7.08 
115 Dranis. eS 2 2 6 55 61 7.96} 48 | 7.72 
110 Val er aias, ale 5 4 11 49 60 7.83} 46 | 7.40 
105 Fi «| I cee 1 6 9 42 51 6.66} 49 | 7.89 
100 1a | ee 1 6 8 34 42 5.48 32 | 5.15 
95 near te 2 il 4 18 22 Paste] 8) || By 
90 7 Ae ae 2 i 5 15 20 ZG LOM | eo ROG: 
85 Lig cee 3 1 5 4 9 IP Aly) PR Bias! 
SOM PEs el cored tlt nae te at 1 7 8 1.04 8 | 1.29 
LOMB ee moh ake 2 3 5 15 20 PA AGI Vale || Tee 
70 CT |Pecceaticr | Rees De oer 1 3 4 yD, 4 64 
GE ete red eect cet eae 1 1 3 at 52 3) 48 
GOR GAB Mare se ee eerie eee coe 0 1 1 5 is 2 .o2 
55-59 1 a 4 aero Al emer teen 1 1 2 . 26 3 48 
Eye) A | eae es [ieee All| Aree ne Teco Chee sunset | conc Svar ame, aia | lorena 1 .16 
No.Cases} 28 1 48 54 131 635 | 766 |99.94!| 621 |99.94 
1 2X0 VE) ae) tb?) Ie 128 121 123 WA MIVA Wiese a Wa Ale a te 
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eally in Fig. 1. They vary as shown in the tables, and (for 
the freshmen and seniors) in Fig. 1. 


% 
9- 
a 7 Freshmen 
a ], 
g one DENIOFS 
ae y 


- MMe Wn LYLE: y y Ys LIA We — Z, 
20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 
ie. 1 


It will be seen that in spite of the wide range of ability 
in pupils, of which every high-school teacher must be con- 
scious, there are nevertheless few (less than 3 percent) who. 
have not median intelligence (a score of 65) or better. This 
corresponds approximately to a mental age of thirteen years 
and two months on the Stanford Binet Scale. The pupils 
in academic high schools are, in fact, a limited group which 
covers Just about half, the upper half, of the total distri- 
bution of American intelligence. 

The facts of Tables 7 to 11 are corroborated by the scores 
made in the Army during the war by those who reported 
themselves as having left school after one year of high school, 
after two years of high school, and so on. The median scores 
for recruits so reporting were 98, 105, 111, and 115 for the 
successive high-school years. 
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Continuance in High School in Relation to Intelligence 


The Army figures show very definitely that at the time 
these recruits were of high-school and college age, say five 
to ten years ago, the more intelligent youths remained longer 
in school, in general, than did those who made lower scores. 
Table 12 shows the percents at each Alpha level', derived 
from Table 281, page 748, of the Army report (National 
Academy of Sciences, Memoirs, 1921). The number of cases 
of each level always exceeds 1000, and the total group 
includes 48,102 recruits. Fig. 2 shows the situation for those 
continuing at least into the first year of high school. Of those 
scoring less than 35 on Alpha, for example, 4 in a hundred 
reported that they had entered high school; of those scoring 
155 or better, 92 in a hundred, or twenty-three times as 
large a proportion, so reported. This comparison, based on 
Alpha scores, omits the illiterate group altogether. It is 
probable that, had they been included, the chance of entering 
high school would have proved to be at least thirty times as 
great for those over 155 as for those below 35. 


Fig. 3 shows similarly the proportions who reported that 
they had become seniors and (in practically all cases) had 
graduated from high school. Of those scoring less than 35, 
less than 1 percent, and of those scoring 155 or over, 73 per- 
cent reached the senior year in high school. Thus the chance 
of reaching this level is over a hundred times as great for 
the highest as for the lowest group. Here again the contrast 


1The reader will, of course, bear in mind that these Army tests were taken 
at ages from 21 to 30, not at the time of entrance to high school. There would 
be some variety in competent estimates of the extent to which the score means 
that the man was as a boy more intelligent than others and so continued longer 
in school, and the extent to which it means that by staying on in high school, 
he got information and power which enabled him to make a higher score. In 
view of the nature of the Alpha test, and the evidence gathered in connection 
with the Army testing, psychologists in general would estimate that relative 
scores in it are determined largely by innate qualities. 
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would have been intensified had we had a comparable 
measure of the illiterate group, and included them in the 
comparison. 
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Fig. 4 shows comparable figures for college entrance. A 
quarter of one percent of the lowest group, and 53 percent 
of the highest group, reported that they had entered college. 
The chance of college entrance at that time appears to have 
been almost two hundred times as good for those highly 
endowed intellectually as for the lowest fifth. Were 
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illiterates included, the contrast would in this case also be 
strengthened. 
For the average person, score 55 to 74, the chance of 
entering high school was at that time about 1 in 4; of entering 
100% 
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college, about 1 in 30. It is at present somewhat greater. 
This educational selection of intelligence is evidenced also 
in the yearly increase in Alpha medians when the test is 
given throughout a school. Of course, not the whole amount 
of this increase is due to elimination of the less intelligent 
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pupils. To determine the exact proportion which is due to 
this cause is at present impossible, but that part of it is so 
caused is easily proved. 

Tables 13 and 14 show the available facts. The average 
superiority of high-school sophomores to freshmen is 15 
points; that of Juniors to sophomores is 10 points; that of 
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seniors to juniors is 4 points. Probably a third or more of 
these differences is attributable to the greater elimination of 
the less intelligent pupils. 
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The influence of intelligence on continuance in school 
appears also when. we look at the elimination which takes 
place among the freshmen of least intelligence. Careful 
consideration of Tables 13 and 14 has led us to conclude that 
a freshman who scores 77 will as a senior score about 90; on 
this basis we can get a rough notion of the extent of this 
elimination in the schools represented in our data without 
necessarily following a freshman group all the way through. 
The assumption must be made that successive entering 


TABLE 11 
Mepian AvpHa Scores, High ScHooLt AND CoLLEGE GROUPS 
I’ RESHMEN SopHo- JUNIORS SENIORS COLLEGE 
MORES FRESHMEN 
Mt. Clemens. . 59 96 17s 124 V2 we dil eatens eee 
Nit Amie ravers. cis 85 OO ee mateo eee, |e aa e  creee | | eee regenera 
IMt: Pleasant. ay. .%... 85 101 120 12S nie eee ee 
Alma. . 91 98 110 TD Ligaen | Bese, etc eaae 
Michigan, Outside Det. 89 104 118 1230 ol Sees 
Ill., Ia., Wis.. 99 VL 124 IPG Bh ee, ee 
Toe Wiss, Mich... 97 Wail 123 BAG We She. oe 
Detroit Pere Pe Nak |b te Le teak el Seren ce ees L238 
N. Y. (Kansas Report) 92 104 118 LB 2195 oP | Boe a eee 
Emporia, Kansas... . . 80 105 101 BB MGs cael ena Ss coe 2 
Stambons Valea dlcae « 91 1P15) 136 La Fecal | eels nee teers 
IC aNAGINS) TRVey OO AN heen. tars | Peembate ears lene fel aor sararesol Jo heaegs Uearee ieee erste 129 
(Ua STESI ig oles aie cd Peenatode. cor belles Sia Pa cle |b emer eee ar haere 131 
O@MvORS CAteMU iver thet oa eee Pen bee mre alcyyn, ts Nowak ee 130 
@berline Collec eer rg. «lke Mme ete haere eee eu iit ecco s Hepeenel ee che. 148 
Vialoslimiversltwa. in piea| scot teed lation muctetie ll oxhemi outs «lek Ramee crt. 160 
Recruits who had been 
Freshmen, Soph.., ete. 98 105 ial 115 119 
Officers who had been 
iireshimen) ee ase. 141 141 142 143 143 


classes are each 5 percent larger than that of the year 
before!; then we may compare the number in the freshman 
class who score below 77 with 115.8 percent of the number 
in the senior class who score below 90. Comparisons of this 
kind show that, in the Michigan schools from which we 


1See the data given earlier in this chapter. 
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TABLE 12 


Tue Percent or Recruits av Various ALpHa LEvELs, Reportine T'HEM- 
SELVES AS HavinG CoNTINUED IN SCHOOL TO THE FirsT YEAR OF 
Hig Scuoou, To THE FourrH YuAR or H1aH SCHOOL AND TO 
THE Frrst YEAR OF COLLEGE 


ALEHS Nore Scooot ContTINUANCE 
SCORE Cases 
PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 
ENTERING ess: ENTERING 
H.S SENIORS CoLLEGE 
155 and above...... 1011 93 73 53 
O04 2 eee en 1680 84 55 33 
UG ——U 34 ee oar 3076 72 38 PV 
G5 VAS Aes einos 5002 55 22 . 11 
75— 94.......... 6282 45 14 7 
imi PRS Hee Dah we 9750 23 6 3 
SO LOGE Beara 10709 10 2, Wey 
Belowicoaa ase 9592 4 ORG, 0.3 
iG tal eee es 48102 36 22 20 
TABLE 13 
HicH ScHoo~ ALPHA SCORES 
ScHOOLS ARMY 
Su Inu. NE Oe En- Sran- | Minn. Re- Or- 
Micu. Wis. (Kan. | portaA,| TON, |SuRvey|| cRuITS | FICERS 


Iowa Rept.) | Kan. Va. 


Breshmensenen ee So 99 92 80 91 93 98 140.7 
Sophomores.....| 104 112 104 105 114.5} 105 105 141.3 
TMMORS coon a oon | dlls 124 118 | 101 136 111 111 142 

SOMOS, so pooun 5 || 1B 127 We aah 17S 1120 115 142.6 


*Recognized to have been a remarkably poor senior group for this school. 


have data, 75 percent of the freshmen who score less than 77 
on Alpha drop out of school before senior year. <A 
score of 77 would be reached by not more than 35 percent 
of the population. In Madsen’s group (IIL, Ia., and Wis.), 
about 73 percent of such freshmen drop out. In general, only 
about one in four of the group below 77 remains to graduate. 
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TABLE 14 
YEARLY INCREMENTS 
SCHOOLS ARMY 
Ten. INES En- Stran- | MInn. Rer- Or- 
Micu. | Wis. (Kan. | porta, | Ton, |SurRveEy|| crurtTs | FICERS 
Iowa | Rept.) KAN. Va. 
Freshman to 
Sophomore....| 16 13 12 25 215 12 a 0.7 
Sophomore to 
AUUANOIES alee oe 14 1 14 -4 PAV 5) 6 6 ORG 
Junior to Senior. 5 3 14 10 -19 ) 4 0.6 
Freshman to 
Seno beeen sen 35 28 40 31 24. Di ile 2 


Success in Courses in Algebra in Relation to Intelligence 


Pupils who choose algebra, or a course including algebra, 
are in general a more intelligent group than those who do 
not; pupils who pass in algebra are in general a more intelli- 
gent group than those who take it and fail. The groups 
overlap considerably, but the one is definitely better than 
the other. The graphs in Figs. 5 to 10 show the distribution 
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of scores of pupils passing in algebra, of those who fail, and 
of those who do not take algebra. The contrast between the 
median scores of those who pass, those who fail, and those 
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who do not take it, is in some schools quite striking. In 

Alma, the median Alpha score of freshmen who passed was 

94, while the median of those who failed was 78. In Mt. 
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Clemens the corresponding medians were, passed 107, 
failed 89, and, still more significant, those who did not take 
algebra 69. In Mt. Pleasant the median Alpha score of the 
freshmen who passed algebra was 89; of those who failed, 65; 
of those who did not take algebra. 88. In Milan, passed 86; 
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failed 75. For this total Michigan group we find the median 
of those who passed to be 92; failed, 80; did not take 
algebra, 75. In Detroit, the median scores on the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability were, passed, 94; failed, 85; 
did not take algebra, 73. 
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Our Michigan data have been analyzed to indicate also 
the expectation of failure when the Alpha score is below 55, 
55 to 74, ete. Tables 15 and 16 show this, for the schools 
separately, and for the combined data. 
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Fig. 9 

Another way in which to look at this relationship is 
through the correlation of algebra marks with Alpha scores. 
This varies very much from school to school, as it does with 
other school subjects, according to the content of the course, 
the skill of the teacher in motivating and in teaching both 
dull and bright pupils, in judging of their acquirements and 
their progress, and in assigning marks in keeping with these. 
Were these at their highest, and the Alpha test a perfect 
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measure of general intelligence, the correlation would be 
very close, though never near 1.00, since algebra doubtless 
calls for a somewhat specialized type of intelligence. The 
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TABLE 15 


Percent FRESHMEN AT Hach Levet Faininc In ALGEBRA! 


Ce Mian Bee ALMA Toran 
WS Osten see sid a 25 0 0 0 5 
iG ey OO 25 0 0 12 11 
O5-114. oe. 23 6 0 9.6 10 
Ome od ase 47 Uf 6 16.7 14 
Saat Ys Oe 67 7 23 21 20 
Below O0r. a. 4 0 14 0 33 20 

Median Alpha 
DS COLG sen nas. 89.2 mo Ovano 79 79.6 


1In Detroit, where the test used was the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, the 
percents failing were: Below 50, no failures (8 cases); 50-69, 32 percent; 70-89, 26 percent: 
90-109, 20 percent; 110-129, 12 percent; 130-149, 7 percent; 150 and over, 9 percent. 
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coefficients actually obtained from the Michigan data vary 
from +0.15 to +0.47, centering around +0.35. With the 
Terman Test, Detroit freshmen, the correlation with 
teachers’ marks is +0.19. 

During the course of this work, half a dozen competent 
persons familiar with high-school classes in algebra and with 
mental measurements have been asked to estimate in terms 
of intelligence quotient the degree of intelligence necessary 
to complete freshman algebra successfully. The various 
estimates run as follows: 110, 110, 110, 105 to 110, and 110 


TABLE 16 


PrerRcENT FRESHMEN AT Each LeveL WuHo Dip Not Tak ALGEBra! 


Mr Mr. 


Gaara MILAN PrBAB END ALMA ToTanL 
TSO ee ee ee 0 0 0 0 0) 
LA a eas 14 0 11 0 5 
OFS VA eas 8 6 0 0 2 
COs OA Ste 17 = 6 3.6 6 
Deane 25 0) 4 0 8 
Belows55e ae 67 22 0 0 16 

Median Alpha 
SCOLOME re 69.4 67.5 87.5 85 ie) 


‘In Detroit, where the test used was the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, the per- 
cents not taking algebra were: Below 50, 27 percent; 50-69, 23 percent; 70-89, 9 percent; 
90-109, 5 percent; 110-129, 6 percent; 130-149, 3 percent; 150 and over, 0 percent. 


(this last was for a rapid advancement eighth grade class in 
algebra). An intelligence quotient of 110 on the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Scale, at the age of fourteen years 
(that is to say, a mental age of 15 years, 5 months), corre- 
sponds to an Alpha score of almost 100 (98.5). 

Doubtless interest and effort may compensate somewhat 
for ability, and doubtless special ability for mathematics 
may compensate for deficiencies in the abilities measured by 
Army Alpha. In general, however, a pupil whose first trial 
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Alpha ability is below 100! will be unable to understand the 
symbolism, generalizations, and proofs of algebra. He 
may pass the course, but he will not really have learned 
algebra. This would rule out more than half (56 percent) of 
the present first-year students. It would not be unreasonable 
to regard 105 or 110 as an approximate prerequisite, 
excluding five or ten percent more. Pupils excluded may 
be given a course in mathematics that is within their 
capacity, or may in some cases study the customary first- 
year course in algebra in their second or third year. 

The reader will, of course, understand that the whole 
matter is one of steadily decreasing fitriess of pupils with 
decrease in intelligence, not of any clear-cut distinction at 
100 or 105 or 110. 


1A first trial Alpha ability of 100 would not be accurately determined by a 
single trial with the Army Alpha. A number of different tests, such as the 
Army Alpha, the Terman Test for grades 7 to 12; the Otis Test, Part I of the 
Thorndike Examination for High-School Graduates, the Thorndike-McCall 
test in paragraph reading, or the Stanford Binet individual examination, 
should be used if a sufficiently accurate determination is to be made. A 
combined examination totallmg two and a half hours may be expected to 
have a probable error of less than five points of the Alpha scale. Even 
this will mean that one pupil in three hundred will be given a score that 
is 20 or more Alpha points too low; so that any pupil who is thought not to 
have done himself justice should have the opportunity of a re-test. 

Differences between communities must also be considered in the case of a 
general standard such as this. For example, in one state, not more than about 
4 percent of all the school children—about 1 in 6 of those who enter the 
academic high school—are likely to profit by taking algebra, as now taught. 
In another state, about 24 percent, more than 1 in 3 of those who enter high 
school, may profit from the present algebra course. The proportion of pupils 
provided for in algebra courses and in academic high schools will need to be 
quite different in these two states, 
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Reproduction of Army Alpha, Form 6. 


TEST 1. 


LO OOO®@ 
2 OODOOOO OOO 


s [A\ 
« SEN 


5. @) & e) Yes Ws 

Te GHEE GG: 

7. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

8 COQ) MLITARY GUN CAMP 

9. 34-79-56-87-68-25-82-47-27-31-64-93-71-41-52-99 


10, | [ul pee anaes 
11 be] A@A® LIA® 


ifs 1 2°34 °S) 6-7 89 


This is an oral directions test. The directions given are as 
follows: 
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TEST I, FORM V 


1. “Attention! ‘Attention’ always means ‘Pencils up.’ Look at the circles 
at 1. When I say ‘go,’ but not before, make a cross in the first circle and also 
a figure 1 in the third circle—Go!” (Allow not over 5 seconds.) 


2. “Attention! Look at 2, where the circles have numbers in them. When 
I say ‘go’, draw a line from Circle 1 to Circle 4 that will pass above Circle 2 
and below Circle 3.—Go!” (Allow not over 5 seconds.) 


3. “Attention! Look at the square and triangle at 3. When I say ‘go,’ 
make a cross in the space which is in the triangle, but not in the square, and 
also make a figure 1 in the space which is in the triangle and in the square.— 
Go!” (Allow not over 10 seconds.) 


4. “Attention! Look at 4. When I say ‘go,’ make a figure 1 in the space 
which is in the circle, but not in the triangle or square, and also make a figure 
2 in the space which is in the triangle and circle, but not in the square.—Go!” 
(Allow not over 10 seconds.) 


(N.B. Examiner.—In reading 5, don’t pause at the word CIRCLE as if 
ending a sentence.) 


5. “Attention! Look at 5. If a machine gun can shoot more bullets a 
minute than a rifle, then (when I say ‘go’) put a cross in the second circle; 
if not, draw a line under the word No.—Go!”’ (Allow not over 10 seconds.) 


6. “Attention! Look at 6. When I say ‘go,’ put in the second circle the 
right answer to the question: ‘How many months has a year?’ In the third 
circle do nothing, but in the fourth circle put any number that is a wrong 
answer to the question that you have just answered correctly.—Go!” (Allow 
not over 10 seconds.) 


7. “Attention! Look at 7. When I say ‘go,’ cross out the letter just before 
C and also draw a line under the second letter before H—Go!” (Allow not 
over 10 seconds.) 


8. “Attention! Look at 8. Notice the three circles and the three words. 
When I say ‘go,’ make in the first circle the first letter of the first word; in 
the second circle the first letter of the second word; and in the third circle the 
last letter of the third word.—Go!” (Allow not over 10 seconds.) 


9. ‘Attention! Look at 9. When I say ‘go,’ cross out each number 
that is more than 20, but less than 30.—Go!” (Allow not over 15 seconds.) 


10. “Attention! Look at 10. Notice that the drawing is divided into 
five parts. When I say ‘go,’ put a 3 or a 2 in each of the two largest parts 
and any number between 4 and 7 in the part next in size to the smallest 
part.—Go!”’ (Allow not over 15 seconds.) 


11. “Attention! Qook at 11. When I say ‘go,’ draw a line through 
every even number that is not in a square and also through every odd 
number that is in a square with a letter.—Go!” (Allow not over 25 seconds). 


12. “Attention! Look at 12. If 7 is more than 5, then (when I say 
‘90’) cross out the number 6 unless 6 is more than 8, in which case draw a 
line under the number 7.—Go!”’ (Allow not over 10 seconds.) 
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Trust 2 


Get the answers to these examples as quickly as you can. 
Use the side of this page to figure on if you need to. 


{ 1. How many are 5 men and 10 men?.............. Answer 
SAMPLES ; 2. If you walk 4 miles an hour for 3 hours, how far do 
EV OU WSR kane Wart ic ee cco ecu meter cn aaa ces ee NCR oer Answer 
1. How many are 30 men and 7 men?.... . Answer 
2. If you save $7 a month for 4 months, how much will you save? Answer 
3. If 24 men are divided into squads of 8, how many squads will there 
| Yeu Grange ate Be RA cia Neato PNP vey OR TES ON cis OAR os sam Answer 
4. Mike had 12 cigars. He bought 3 more, and then smoked 6. How 
many cigars did he have left?...... . Answer 
5. A company advanced 5 miles and retreated 3 miles. How far was it 
then Irom 1s HYst/POswiom cnc n cena eee erry ee Answer 
6. How many hours will it take a truck to go 66 miles at the rate of 6 
MIM ES SATE HOUT mee coer ckeaesmorcktee. ve wees. cece sth A mee Pe Answer 
7. How many cigars can you buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 for 5 cents? 
Answer 
8 


. A regiment marched 40 miles in five days. The first day they 


marched 9 miles, the second day 6 miles, the third 10 miles, the 
fourth 8 miles. How many miles did they march the last day?. Answer 


. If you buy two packages of tobacco at 7 cents each and a pipe for 


65 cents, how much change should you get from a two-dollar bill? 
Answer 


. If it takes 6 men 8 days to dig a 180-foot drain, how many men 


ces overerokee! iy Cliariy tal Me Nhe VCE ens nao ekoo ded> nao con peo ot Answer 


. A dealer bought some mules for $800. He sold them for $1,000, 


making $40 on each mule. How many mules were there?..... Answer 


. A rectangular bin holds 400 cubic feet of lime. If the bin is 10 feet 


long and "5 feet wide whowsdGep ISslt; (eee eet re are Answer 


. A recruit spent one-eighth of his spare change for post cards and four 


times as much for a box of letter paper, and then had 90 cents left. 
How much money did he have at first?..................... Answer 


. If 33 tons of coal cost $21, what will 54 tons cost?........... Answer 
. A ship has provisions to last her crew of 500 men 6 months. How 


lone Would it lastel 20) Obie nie semen ren ert cae ane eee Answer 


. Ifa man runs a hundred yards in 10 seconds, how many feet does he 


run in a fifth of a goannas Sages alse RRR oe Ee Er eee Answer 


. A U-boat makes 8 miles an hour under water and 15 miles on the sur- 


face. Bor long will it take to cross a 100-mile channel, if it has to 


ee sa be dug by each can ii cAnewen 


. A certain division contains 3,000 artillery, ‘15, 000 infantry and 1 ,000 


cavalry. If each branch is expanded proportionately until there are 
in all 20,900 men, how many will be added to the artillery?. .. Answer 


- A commission house which had already supplied 1,897 barrels of 


apples to a cantonment delivered the remainder of its stock to 29 
mess halls. Of this remainder each mess hall received 54 barrels. 
What was the total number of barrels supplied?.............. Answer 


CaN ee eS 


Fy pn 


4 ~~ a 4 wa wy ww — 


“J 
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Test 3 


This is a test of common sense. 
answers are given to each question. 


SAMPLE | 


Below are sixteen questions. 
You are to look at the answers carefully; 
then make a cross in the square before the best answer to each question, as in 


Why do we use stoves? 
{_] they look well 
& they keep us warm 
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Three 


Because 


(] they are black 


_ Here the second answer is the best one and is marked with a cross. 
with No. 1 and keep on until time is called. 


Begin 


1. Cats are useful animals, because 


(_] they catch mice 
(_] they are gentle 
[_] they are afraid of dogs 


2. Why are pencils more commonly 


carried than fountain pens? Be- 
cause 

(_] they are brightly colored 

[_] they are cheaper 

[_] they are not so heavy 
. Why is leather used for 
Because 

(_] it is produced in all countries 

{_] it wears well 

{J it is an animal product 
. Why judge,a man by what he does 
rather than by what he says? 
Because 

(] what aman does shows what 

he really is 
(_] it is wrong to tell a le 
[] a deaf man cannot hear what 
is said 

. Ifyouwere asked what you thought 
of a person whom you didn’t know, 
what should you say? 

@ : will go and get acquainted 

{| I think he is all right 

LJ Idon’t ee him and can’t say 
. Streets are sprinkled in summer 
{_] to make the air cooler 
[J to keep automobiles 
C] 


shoes? 


from 
skidding 
to keep down dust 
. Why is wheat better for food than 
corn? Because 

(_] it is more nutritious 

{_] it is more expensive 

{_] it can be ground finer 
. Ifa man made a million dollars, he 
ought to 

(_] pay off the national debt 
[_] contribute to various worthy 
charities 
(] give it all to some poor man 
{iF Go to No. 9 above 


9. 


Why do many persons prefer auto- 
mobiles to street cars? Because 
{] an auto is made of higher 
grade materials 
{] an automobile is more con- 
venient 
CL] street cars are not as safe 


. The feathers on a bird’s wings help 


him to fly because they 

[] make a wide, light surface 

[_] keep the air off his body 

[|] keep the wings from cooling 
off too fast 


. All traffic going one way keeps to 


the same side of the street because 
[|] most people are right handed 
[_] the traffic policeman insists 
on it 

[] it avoids confusion and col- 
lisions 


. Why do inventors patent their in- 


ventions? Because 

[_] it gives them control of their 
inventions 

[] it creates a greater demand 
[_] it is the custom to get patents 


. Freezing water bursts pipes because 


ia) cold makes the pipes weaker 
[_] water expands when it freezes 
the ice stops the flow of water 


. Why are high mountains covered 


with snow? Because 

(_] they are near the clouds 

[|] thesun seldom shines on them 
[_] the air is cold there 


. If the earth were nearer the sun 


[_] the stars would disappear 
{_] our months would be longer 
the earth would be warmer 


. Why is it colder nearer the poles 


than near the equator? Because 
(] the poles are always farther 
from the sun 
{_] the sunshine falls obliquely 
at the poles 
[_] there is more ice at the poles 
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TEST 4 


If the two words of a pair mean the same or nearly the same, 


draw a line under same. If they mean the opposite or nearly the 
opposite, draw a line under opposite. If you cannot be sure, guess. 
The two samples are already marked as they should be. 


SAMPLES { good—bad BT eRe Micali tig woe eos ona same— opposite 
little=—smalleurcan i ae a eticne Eee Soll Ca ODDOSITE 

LE WOls— ORY: fects nae tae aay nena A Ohs O OOe same—opposite 
DUP =-OUU a cose nace ce cewen BPE ORAS Ae han te ern ep same—opposite 
Sup bill Vell Gyre nie cco ttiace Ae coe re ate seas eee ee an same—opposite 
A eel Op OT NN beens erocag tee, oxi i arte Rey eiient eer same—opposite 
5b expand =——CONULACU a aan ee eels eae ae camera: same—opposite 
Ge Class—grouptsnat eee acs 1 oe en eee eee same—opposite 
(aeeLOrimer=—la tlerstetn ee Mek y ne nick nk ake nen aceete reareans same—opposite 
Sige Contessa Giilt: ee wate cee ret Cee eee same—opposite 
SATS hh ve Gn 1G wes ee ke PARI ton ecm tt eae same—opposite 
LOPadelicate==tenderter eat... one et hee eee same—opposite 
Ll SeAlIV I — WSN woossooagaogee so geeandomeuc ok same—opposite 
12 excheertul——melancholyene rer 1s cn cee ere same—opposite 
TSM RACCED t— Tre] CC ts ean ace ge asc ope Mier ls Maan one aed same—opposite 
TANS CONCAVE: —-COMVEXe citrine ait een yeeuaasie ea ee same—opposite 
1 Ls She ftp ee) a0) Hien ga aerneraneh SiN eet emery MPR nnn Al Wk same—opposite 
LGmgassert—imaimntalneans rset can. ce ke el ee same—opposite 
ier chana pion — 2G. VOC Aerie ree eran en re i ee same—opposite 
1Sssadapt—contonmag ear io tne aye cee eee same—opposite 
LO debase——exal th yn ern ene, eco aee. icc ee same—opposite 
20S edissension—-harimonynstnee en ere oe ee same—opposite 
ZL ELC PYESS— LCS CLAM, x. 8 ccurdcbo em atone ee fee core ee same—opposite 
D2ieAWESLOW—-CONILET treoa yeh 5 arte Ree Rese eter easy eae same—opposite 
23: -amenable—tractable) «.--vimecas msi. 43 aor oe eee same—opposite 
DAA CLE DLOV CU tat cates 2k eat Rear it EA same—opposite 
PAT THENVSHINGE AVOUT OIN op oun soos oucgoeuepsooeens same—opposite 
265 Sfallacy—=VeriGyis. Meee 2 ae eee ieee cca ek same—opposite 
2 lee Spe Chi C—— pen eral ak Ws. Wee is ayets ka cnceht Ae OA en ee same—opposite 
28 pompous—ostentatious...........................same—opposite 
29eeaccumiulate—cissipatenmes se ena an eee same—opposite 
30 apathy—ainditterence tran: 5.5.9 ieee eee same—opposite 
31) etteminate-—virile: a ock. 1.0 tang ade 2 eee same—opposite 
32 peculation—embezzlement........................ same—opposite 
So mebenIon—— Cen alien wcncnua se Ay meen oak ae eee same—opposite 
OAPEOCIOG = —<C ITA ceca! pte rae enn cee en same—opposite 
SHeelATCeSS—-ClONn aA vlONs aa. ce Pace ieee eee teee ae .Same—opposite 
S13} shavoyoKerne LoS NSTI KONN: 5 pa AA GonoBHoondadnecans anc same—opposite 
BHP SUG Oslo MOEN DUOL, carers Patent cited miowecty o dra-so.cstaiod ome diwo 9 same—opposite 
Gly Deon aM, och pag go beondosoebacabansar same—opposite 
39 abjune—— renounce... nee en en eas ATMe——ODnOsite 
40) Gencomium—culogyie tree renee same—opposite 


OONMD aAPwWNE 
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TEST 5 


The words A EATS COW GRASS in that order are mixed up 
and don’t make a sentence; but they would make a sentence if 
put in the right order: A COW EATS GRASS, and this statement 
is true. 


Again, the words HORSES FEATHERS HAVE ALL would 
make a sentence if put in the order ALL HORSES HAVE FEATH- 
ERS, but this statement is false. 


Below are twenty-four mixed-up sentences. Some of them are 
true and some are false. When I say “go,” take these sentences 
one at a time. Think what each would say if the words were 
straightened out, but don’t write them yourself. Then, if what it 
would say is true, draw a line under the word ‘‘true’”’; if what it 
would say is false, draw a line under the word “false.”’ If you 
can not be sure, guess. The two samples are already marked as 
they should be. Begin with No. 1 and work right down the page 
until time is called. 


SAMPLES aR GA tsICOW OTASSs. cnx we cite area Rasen ee true. . false 
horses feathers have all..........s...0:++-0:-- true. . false 
RBION SRS UOMO ATC eecs ok Meee One hee, bacterin Vane hh ate kin nen true. .false 1 
73. TNGRTSTENG oYeto) of (ees oTys DAY o haa gee ti le a ca OR, eg nite Aa true. .false 2 
Seecays unere in are week cighta...-.........5.+.........true: false 3 
Amen Comiestonesnave ONLY pa eho rc em neeee ae ee true. .false 4 
6 months coldest are summer the........................ true. .false 65 
Gmecoiienisea water SUPaT IG OM ary anh irs aa aera se true. .false 6 
7 honey bees flowers gather the from.................... true..false 7 
Smeand eat good! gold silyer to arex...0..2....42+2+5.6+--- true. .false 8 
9 president Columbus first the was America of............true..false 9 
10 making is bread valuable wheat for.................... true. .false 10 
11 water and made are butter from cheese.................true..false 11 
i2eesinesievery, has mOUrtrlanole wanes sass) nae an true. .false 12 
13 every times makes mistakes person at..................true..false 13 
14 many toes fingers as men as have......................true. false 14 
TbeenoueseunpOWder tO vOOdIssns. a, se. a- ea oe true. .false 15 
16 ninety canal ago built Panama years was the........... true. .false 16 
17 live dangerous is near a voleano to it...................true. false 17 
18 clothing worthless are for and wool cotton.............. true. false 18 
19 as sheets are napkins used never.......................true. false 19 
20 people trusted intemperate be always can...............true. false 20 
ZCI LOVECCOALCYS INOMYs NCVED Woes 2m ange te «cho she ete es true. false 21 
22 certain some death of mean kinds sickness..............true..false 22 
Qomrcnya badumalice trate are andor. qe. es ce: sas. a. true. false 23 


24 repeated call human for courtesies associations......... true. false 24 
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TEST 6 
2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 
9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 
SAMPLES () 2 2 see setts ssteste settee ects 
2 2 3 3 4 4 § 5 
ite Ty 52h elie aS rane: 7 


Look at each row of numbers below, and on the two dotted lines 
write the two numbers that should come next. 


3 4 5 6 a 8 
10 15 20 25 30 35 
5 4 
12 15 18 
13 17 21 25 
1 6 1 4 1 
27 27 23 23 19 19 
4 8 16 32 
12 13 16 l7/ 
9 a a 
19 16 14 11 
2 5 8 12 17 - 
11 13 12 14 13 15 
29 28 26 23 19 14 
18 14 ile 13 16 12 
81 27 g 3 1 4% 
20 lg 15 14 1h! ) 
16 iy 15 18 14 19 
1 9 16 25 36 
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PESTA? 
sky—blue : : grass—table green warm big 


SAMPLES | fish—swims :: man— paper time walks girl 


day—night :: white—red black clear pure 


In each of the lines below, the first two words are related to each other in 


some way. What you are to do in each line is to see what the relation is be- 
tween the first two words, and underline the word in heavy type that is re- 
lated in the same way to the third word. Begin with No. 1 and mark as 
many sets aS you can before time is called. 


CHAO TOPWNE 


CUS OOts searchin ee CULS mena tas DIL G) erent ee eee ul 
ear—hear :: eye—table hand see play ..................... 2 
dress—woman :: feathers— bird neck feet bill............... 3 
handle—hammer :: knob— key room shut door.............. 4 
shoe—foot :: hat— coat nose head collar.................... 5 
water—drink : : bread— cake coffee eat pie.................. 6 
food—man :: gasoline— gas oil automobile spark............. 17 
eat—tfat :: starve—thin food bread thirsty.................. 8 
man—home :: bird—fly insect worm nest................... 9 
go—come :: sell—leave buy money papers.................. 10 
peninsula—land :: bay— boats pay ocean Massachusetts...... 11 
hour—minute :: minute— man week second short............. 12 
abide—depart :: stay—over home play leave................ 13 
January—February :: June— July May month year.......... 14 
bold—timid : : advance— proceed retreat campaign soldier.... 15 
above—below :: top—spin bottom surface side.............. 16 
lion—animal : : rose—smell leaf plant thorn.................. 17 
tiger—carnivorous :: horse—cow pony buggy herbivorous..... 18 
sailor—navy ::soldier—gun cap hill army................... 19 
picture—see :: sound—noise music hear bark............... 20 
success—joy :: failure—sadness success fail work............ 21 
hope—despair : : happiness— frolic fun joy sadness........... 22 
pretty—ugly :: attract—fine repel nice draw................ 23 
pupil—teacher :: child— parent doll youngster obey.......... 24 
city—mayor :: army—navy soldier general private........... 25 
establish—begin : : abolish— slavery wrong abolition end..... 26 
December—January :: last—least worst month first.......... 27 
giant—dwarf :: large— big monster queer small............. 28 
engine—caboose :: beginning— commence cabin end train..... 29 
dismal—cheerful :: dark—sad stars night bright............. 30 
quarrel—enemy :: agree—friend disagree agreeable foe....... 31 
razor—sharp :: hoe—bury dull cuts tree.................... 32 
winter—summer :: cold— freeze warm wet January.......... 33 
MUdder==shilpee tall ——alles DirdeeGOp  (Cataa.a saa carina 34 
granary—wheat :: library—desk books paper librarian....... 35 


tolerate—pain : : weleome— pleasure unwelcome friends give.. 36 


sand—glass :: clay—stone hay bricks dirt................... 87 
moon—earth :: earth— ground Mars sun sky................ 88 
tears—sorrow :: laughter— joy smile girls grin............... 39 
cold—ice : : heat— lightning warm steam coat................ 40 
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TEST 8 
Notice the sample sentence: 
People hear with the eyes ears nose mouth 
The correct word is ears, because it makes the truest sentence. 


In each of the sentences below you have four choices for the 


last word. Only one of them is correct. In each sentence draw a 
line under the one of these four words which makes the truest 
sentence. If you can not be sure, guess. The two samples are 
already marked as they should be. 


SAMPLES aoe hear with the eyes ears nose mouth 


France isin Europe Asia Africa Australia 


America was discovered by Drake Hudson Columbus Balboa 
Pinochle is played Withe rTacketsme cards: “pitis dice) | tiers) os are ener 
The most prominent industry of Detroit is automobiles brewing flour packing 
The Wyandotte is a kind of horse fowl cattle sranite.....0)..0..-2...54-5 


The U. S. School for Army Officers is at Annapolis West Point New Haven 
Ithaca 


Food products are made by Smith & Wesson Swift & Co. W. L. Douglas 
By T. Babbitt. 5 596s cuca sisi out hetascioen tamer ee tora ee ae aes ae ee ee 

Bud Fisher is famous as an actor author baseball player comic artist 

The Guernsey is a kind of horse goat sheep Cow........-..--cne+s-+s0s0% 

Marguerite Clark is known as a suffragist singer movie actress writer..... 


“Hasn’t scratched yet” is used in advertising a duster flour brush cleanser 10 


COILS a PObe 


Salsify. is'a kind of snake: fish lizard) ‘vegetable 4... tees eee eee 1i 
Coral is obtained from mines elephants oysters reefs.................... 12 
Rosa Bonheur is famous as a poet painter composer sculptor.............. 13 
The tunavisia kind of fish bird ereptile> insects, 5... soe ee 14 
Emeralds*are usually red® blues green: yellow... -<2een. eee eee 15 
Maizers.a kindof cormeshay (oats a Tice 7.2. oe oe eee en eee 16 
Nabisco is a patent medicine disinfectant food product tooth paste........ 17 


Velvet Joe appears in advertisements of tooth powder dry goods tobacco 
S114 UR eee MIO a Me Pe IsEta Bir orn, Guin EMO S LS hand ao bcos. Coss Ob OE 


il 
Cypress 1s\a, kind ‘of imachine. food tree” fabric=.. ne eee 19 
Bombayis-a city in’ China BPsyot India )Japan’..).2- eee eee 20 


The dictaphone is a kind of typewriter multigraph phonograph adding 
machine 


ea eT er oe ee oe TS odo Rob reat ea tn Sd 21 
The pancreas is in the abdomen head shoulder neck-.................---- 22 
Cheviotisithe name! ofa fabric Wdrinkeiidance: food... .sssme sees 23 
Larceny is a term used in medicine theology law pedagogy............... 24 
The Battle of Gettysburg was fought in 1863 1813 1778 1812............. 25 
The bassoon is used in music stenography book-binding lithography...... 26 
Turpentine comes from petroleum orem ihidesm trees se een erent 27 
The number ot a Zulu’silegsiis stwors four isix meightss 0.2 ees eee 28 
The scimitar is a kind of musket cannon pistol sword.. wee vt 
The Knight engine is used in the Packard Lozier Stearns Pierce Arrow..... 30 
The author of ‘The Raven” is Stevenson Kipling Hawthorne Poe......... 31 
Spare is a term used in bowling football tennis hockey................... 32 
A six-sided figure is called a schclium parallelogram hexagon trapezium... 33 


Isaac Pitman was most famous in physics shorthand railroading electricity 34 
The ampere is used in measuring wind power electricity water power rainfall 35 


The Overland car is made in Buffalo Detroit Flint Toledo................ 36 
Mauve is the name ofa drink color fabric food.......................... 37 
The stanchion is used in fishing hunting farming motoring.. TO Ne Seen 
Mica isa vegetable mineral gas_ liquid 


- 39 
Scrooge appears in Vanity Fair The Christmas Carol Romola Henry IV... 40 


CHAPTER II 
THE Uses or ALGEBRA 


Few if any teachers of mathematics or students of educa- 
tion in general would value algebraic abilities in exact cor- 
respondence to the extent or intensity of their direct use in 
studies or productive labor. Their indirect or disciplinary 
value would probably always be given some weight. On the 
other hand all would attach some weight to utility, even if 
narrowly conceived. 

To measure the utility of each ability acquired in ele- 
mentary algebra to each of the persons who do or might 
study it would be a worthy enterprise, though its findings 
would become obsolete and misleading if uncorrected year 
by year (percents were once as rare in the shop and on the 
street as fractional exponents are now). It would have to 
be a very extended and intricate enterprise, and we have not 
undertaken it. We have limited ourselves to two aspects 
of it, the uses of algebra as a preparation for work in the 
sciences in college or professional school, and the uses of 
algebra in general reading and study. A consideration of 
these two sample topics will satisfy the main purposes of 
such a study fairly well. For algebra as a tool today is 
chiefly a tool for scientific work, for thinking about general 
relations. Only a few of its abilities are used by workers in 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transportation, trade, 
the ministry, teaching; medicine, and the law, except as 


they become students of the sciences. 
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It may be objected that the consideration of these two 
topics will give an exaggerated impression of the general 
need for algebra by first-year pupils, only a minority of 
whom will go to college or treat their problems by the 
methods of science; and also that, for similar reasons, it will 
give a distorted impression of the relative values of the 
different topics within algebra. There is some justice in 
these objections, ana the reader should not transfer the 
absolute or relative amounts of utility which we have to 
report to his first-year class without corrections and allow- 
ances. 


THE USES OF ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES AS A PREPARATION FOR WORK 
IN THE SCIENCES IN COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


We may begin by examining the results of a census of 
opinions made by the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. ‘‘A number of college teachers, prominent 
in their respective fields, were asked to assign to each of the 
topics in the following table [Table 17] its value as prepara- 
tion for the elementary courses in their respective subjects, 
according to the following scale: E essential, C of consider- 
able value, 8 of some value, O of little or no value. Table 17! 
gives a summary of the results for the ‘Physical Sciences’ 
(astronomy, physics, chemistry) and for the ‘Social Sciences’ 
(history, economics, sociology, political science). The last 
column in each set gives the number of replies received; the 
numbers in the other column give the number (reduced to 
percentages for greater convenience of comparison) assigning 


1] have added to these data three columns expressing roughly the general 
estimates revealed by the votes, counting each percent of HE as 1, of C as 
3, of S as 3, and of O as 0. Thus Negative numbers is rated as 86 (79X1)+ 
(5X %)+(10X3), by college teachers of the physical sciences, as 64 by college 
teachers of the social sciences, and as 75 by both groups (equal weight being 
given to each). 
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K, C, 8, O respectively to the various topics.” [1921, 
DeeZo.| 


The first thing to be noted about these opinions is the 
‘great variation with respect to almost every topic. Some 
prominent college teachers can be found to rank equations 
of the third degree, imaginary numbers, conic sections, and 
polar codrdinates as essential as preparation for the ele- 
mentary courses in their subjects. Some can be found to 
rate as of little or no value negative numbers, simple formu- 
las, ratio, linear equations in one unknown—in fact, any 
topic in the list. 

Part of this variation is due probably to different concep- 
tions of the algebraic topic in question; the teachers who 
regard knowledge of negative numbers as of little or no 
value may have thought of the more elaborate and recondite 
features of the topic such as that ‘‘a minus times a minus 
gives a plus,’’ whereas those who regard it as essential may 
have been thinking of reading a thermometer. We shall see 
later that science uses very widely certain particular mathe- 
matical abilities within some of these topics but uses other 
abilities within the same topic very rarely. For example, 
the student of certain physical sciences may meet the 
standard form number very often, but very rarely have 
anything else to do with negative exponents. 


Even if teachers of only one subject, say chemistry, 
voted and if the exact nature of each of the topics in the list 
were defined uniformly for all of them, much of the variation 
would still probably remain. An inspection of standard 
college textbooks for first-year courses in any science will 
show a variety in the algebraic abilities that are assumed 
and in the degree of each that is called for. 
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TABLE 17 


VauuE or Topics AS PREPARATION FOR ELEMENTARY COLLEGE COURSES 


In the headings of the following table, E=essential, C =of considerable 
value, S=of some value, O=of little or no value, N= number of replies 
received. The figures in the first four columns of each group are percents of 
the number of replies received. 


PHYSICAL Socrau 
ScrENCES Scrences P.S. S.S. Both. 


He Coss ONE Bees Omen 


Negative numbers—their meaning and 


SUIS Goa cca; eat eae eee eae teens 7O> 6 JO 6389) 45,17 22 17 18) 86s 6tee 75 
Imaginary numbers—their meaning 
ANG WSEl eas kicee ais tue ae oe ee 23 20 22> sive) dslseowieod 16 sou. 38 
Simple formulas—their meaning and 
MESO eahes ie tea Te eres UeE eee 93° 5 2 41 47-26 21 519) Oo lee se 
Graphic representation of statistical 
CLEUG EY ies Susie ceaceonnee enon haber ee aS O25) Lb 8:40) 67a 245 TA G2 Oe Seo, 
Graphs (mathematical and empiric ral): 
(a) as a method of representing de- : 
pendence... 62 16 22 37 15 54 15 15 13 80 56 68 
(b) asa method of solving problems. 46 20 28 6 25 18 18 46 18 11 69 45 57 
The linear function, y =mzx clan 5 78 14 8 37 29 29 14 29 14 90 53 72 


The quadratic function, y =ax2 24 by ‘+e 59 21 17 3 34 S —8rs3) 50 12, 779 24 52 
Equations: Problems leading to— 


Linear equations in one unknown... 98 2 41 40 7 20 33 15 99 45 ie 
Quadratic equations in one unknown 78 15 5 2 40 31 8 8 54 13 90 39 70 
Simultaneous linear equations in 
CWO UNKNOWNS chtne Ee ihe ters le vl 24 —8) 3-38) 33758 58 12 89 38 64 
Simultaneous linear equations in 
more than two unknowns...... 43 29 23 6 35 SS 26 12670 19 45 
One quadratic and one linear equa- 
tion in two unknowns. 40 24 27 9 33 9 9 8211 65 9 3a 
Two quadratic equations ‘in two un- 
RIM OMNIS ye coat paar a Rae Reena 31 19 28 22 32 9 Valk Gs 6 30 
Equations of higher degree than the 
HOCONGA., avin ware ml gees 10 32°32) 26 31 99111 42 ei BR 
Literal equations (other than formulas) 43 18 32 7 28 10 40 50 10 29 20 25 
Riatio.and pProporblons seek aes 84 8 3 539 37 26 82 519 90 65 78 
VATA OLOM cart sie byte ts occas hooeea meer 50) 13°20) 1743805 C17 (383.4256 25 S265) 47s 


Numerical computation: 
With approximate data—rational use 


of significant figures.....2....... 61 36 3.39 40 27 20 13:12 85 65 75 
Short-cup methodste sie ean 27 38 24 10 37 29:35 23 12,17 60 57 59 
Use of logarithms. . 62 29 7 242 12 29 29 2917 84 . 41 63 
Use of other tables to facilitate com- i 

DUES FON a sacs coc RON ae eee 24 45 26 5 88 18 29 41 12 17 68 47 #455 

Wscrorslide rules don ae en enon 24 39 26 12 38 11 39 28 22 18 63 46 55 
‘Dheoryof exponenitss.. «a8 see ee es 36 31 25 8 36 21 21 57 14 65 25 43 
‘Rheoryyol losarithmsterns..s0 peace Cf Orel 18, oS ie Lom OnOOMIj ms Sanam) 
Arithmetic progression...........+0.. 16°82) (88: 13.8% 23) 29) 12535517 950 46 48 
Geometric progression.......914.9..0 19) 27 40) 14.37 E235 18 S5el7 50 46 48 
Binomial pheoreme ty. 2 lest eee 35 32 19 13 37 13 20 27 40 15 63 35 49 
IPICDADINGY. ncn ee ee 9 3241 19 32 20 35 35 10 20 44 55 #£50 
Statistics: 
Meaning and use of elementary con- 

cepts.. Se ce ee 2OeeS ol L720) sD oto COMO mEOE Om OMSL: 67 
Frequency. distributions “and fre- 

CUEINO? CUEN ERG a@aanusln o& neo 14 19 35 32 26 47 33 10 10 21 59 Mie, 66 
Correlation yne....e es Aa ee 11 18 89 32 28 33 47 14 5 21 36 69 £653 


Numerical Trigonometry: 
Use of sine, cosine, and tangent in 
the solution of simple problems 
involving right triangles......... 68521 Se.8io8 25°75 12) 83 8 46 
Demonstrative geometry............ 68 15 12 6 34 21 43 36 14 82 28 55 
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TABLE 17—Continued 


PHYSICAL SoctaL 
ScIENCES Sciences’ P.S. S.S. Both. 
EC Sian OmsNG ee Bie © aoe OueNt 
Plane trigonometry (usual course).... 57 27 11 5 37 8 23 31 3813 79 34 57 
Analytic geometry: 
Fundamental conceptions and meth- 
ods inethe planes sant} iene ee 32 4519 3 31 15 38 46 13 68 23 46 
Systematic treatment of— 
Strate beli meres see: me cree ena 34°37 20 935 9 9 18 6411 65 °&£21 43 
CAnGlO ter as eee ire src imate: 29 43 20 9 35 TS ys Gilat ay 15 40 
IWomlcsseCtlonss sane oe es eiaee./s 18 41 26 15 34 918 73 11 54 12 33 
Polar coérdinates. . . 18 26 41 15 34 18 82 11 49 6 28 
Empirical curves and fitting curves 
LOMODSEIVE UIONSN arsnaes dns cea cee 12°38) 88" 12°34 8 25167 12° 50 16> 133 


The great variation amongst the ratings of each topic is 
consistent with a general placing of it as high or low for 
usefulness. These placements may be considered as ab- 
solute magnitudes meaning how much more than zero use- 
fulness knowledge of the topic has; or as relative magnitudes, 
putting each topic in an order among the rest for its com- 
parative usefulness. The National Committee wisely utilizes 
these opinions chiefly for the latter purpose and so may we.! 

If we give a credit of 1 for each percent of ‘‘ Essential” 
votes, a credit of } for each percent of a ‘‘Considerable”’ 
vote, and a credit of 4 for each percent of “‘Some”’ votes, 


1 Such ratings are the product partly of impartial observations and partly 
of certain loyalties and convictions. For example, the consensus of college 
teachers of the physical sciences has a three-fourth vote that problems leading 
to quadratic equations in one unknown are essential for the elementary courses. 
Yet to the best of his knowledge and belief the writer, who took such courses 
in college in physics, chemistry, geology, and astronomy, never solved a 
quadratic equation in any of these courses or met any problem for whose 
solution a quadratic equation was suggested as desirable. One out of three 
of these teachers votes that ability with problems leading to simultaneous 
quadraties is essential; but apart from determining from two of its points the 
constants of a curve known to be of quadratic form, which surely is not a task 
for an elementary course, there are hardly any such problems in science. 
The makers of textbooks have searched far and wide for problems on which to 
apply the technique of simultaneous quadratics and still have to remain 
content with such fabrications as: 

a. Find the number of two digits in which the units’ digit exceeds the 
tens’ digit by 2, and such that the product of the number and its tens’ 
digit is 105. 

b. If the length of a rectangular field be increased by 2 rods and its 
width be diminished by 5 rods, its area becomes 24 square rods; if its 
length be diminished by 4 rods and its width be increased by 3 rods, its 
area becomes 60 square rods. Find its length and width. 
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we have 100 as a maximum credit and 0 as a minimum credit. 
These credits, for the physical sciences vote, for the social 
sciences vote, and for the average of the two are given in 
Table 18, the first three columns in order. In this table the 
topics are arranged in order by the average of the two votes. 
Some such method of weighting both votes seems desirable. 
Since it is probable that relative utility for the study of the 
physical sciences is more important in the case of mathe- 
matics than relative utility for the study of the social 
sciences, we have added a fourth column in which the 
weights are as 2 to 1. 

The National Committee Report makes its list of 
“Topics in order of Value as Preparation for Elementary 
College Courses” in a different way from this; namely, 
according to the magnitude of the percentage of E votes in 
the case of the physical sciences (or in the case of the social 
sciences if the percent of E’s is higher for them, which it is in 
only five cases). The sum of the ‘essentials’ and “con- 
siderables”’ percentages is also given for the group where it 
is the higher (the physical sciences group, in all save seven 
cases). These ratings are repeated in columns 5 and 6 of 
our Table 18. 

In examining Table 18, the reader may be helped by 
remembering that the median rating in column 1 is 65; in 
column 2 it is 40; in column 8 it is 51. The variability is 
somewhat greater in column 2 than in column 1, but no 
serious harm will be done by putting into comparison the 
deviations from 65, 40 and 51. For example, in the case 
of simple formulas the votes for the physical sciences, 
crediting 97, give +32; those for the social sciences, 
crediting 71, give +31; showing a close agreement. In 
the case of graphic representations the 79 and 78 signify +14 
and +38, a considerable disagreement. 
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TABLE 18 


53 


CoMPARISON oF Topics AccorDING To VARIOUS Systems oF CREDITS 


I. Votes of teachers of physical sciences, E=1, C=3, 


{I. Votes of teachers of social sciences, H=1, C=2, 
II. I and II combined with equal weight. 


IV. I and I combined with I given double weight. 


V. Highest percentage of H’s, using either science. 


VI. Highest percentage of H’s “+O? s, using either science. 
VII. Deviations of the entries under I from their median. 
VIII. Deviations of the entries under II from their median. 


Simple tormulas—their meaning 
LOY FBTSLES, & Gro ornate en eR 
Graphic representations of statis- 
CCAIR UA yee ee teers ces Seats 

Ratio and proportion. . oe 

Negative numbers—their meaning 
and use. : 

Numerical — ‘computation: ‘With 
approximate data—rational use 
Of slomiuncamity MOUresae satel sete: 

The linear function, y=ma $b... 

Problems leading to linear equa- 
tions in one unknown... 

Problems leading to qui adratic 
equations in one unknown..... 

Graphs: as a method of represent- 
AneUdependencen. selec 

Statistics: meaning and use of ele- 
Mentalye CONCEP... ese ar 

Statistics: frequency distribution 
and frequency curves.......... 

Problems leading to simultaneous 
linear equations in two un- 
ITO WIS calvin, sets Rieti: cone tans 

Numerical computation: use of 
Lovami¢hinsa. ete skort abr es 

Numerical computation: short- 
cut methods. . 

Graphs: as a method of ‘solving 
LOWLEMIS pera viosettw ito. c0e PM hs 

Plane trigonometry............. 

WanpicnoRo nto 5 ampadcas Gavel certo mecetline 


4 PuHysicau SCIENCES. 


co) 
a 


on™ | 
oe 


(o2) 
lor) 


85 
90 


99 


60 


69 
79 


— SociaLt SCIENCES. 


al 
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S=4,0 

S=3, O= 

ig 

oS o+ 
Ses Bil 
asi Mee iS} a) 
Fa 8 & 
> Ode) fae 
Tiles ye Vaal 
84 88 93 98 
TAY Ay ih AS 
(ey 132 yh toy) 
Come ORO MESA: 
(ime ome Ol O Tl 
(Pa Wes Thee oy? 
72 81 98 100 
TAOe Ries “PASH OR: 
ayes A A703! 
Cr 62555) 9 
66 63 47 80 
64 (2 ei t95 
OomAOMO2es0ll 
59 59 29 65 
57 61 46 66 
57 64 57 84 
56 59 50 63 


Deviations oF I, 
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TABLE 18—Continued 


(serotslidesrule nese eis is 

Numerical computation—use of 
tables other than ea By 

Demonstrative geometry.. 

Statistics: correlation. . 

The quadratic function, “y=attt 


Probability. . 

Binominal theorem. . Ree eis. 

Arithmetic pr ogression. ie eee hos 

Geometric progression........... 

Numerical trigonometry......... 

Analytic Geometry: fundamental 
conceptions and methods in the 
plane. . 

Problems Jeading to simultaneous 
linear equations in more than 
AeVVORUDIGH O Win Srer pene ees eer 

Mheory of exponents: es .85 

Analytic geometry: systematic 
treatment of straight lines..... 

Analytic geometry: systematic 
treatment of circle: wo. 5. 2 

Theory of logarithms. . ; 

Imaginary numbers—their mean- 
LIN FLT CUS aes a ee ee 

Problems leading to one quadratic 
and one linear ee in two 
unknowns. ; 

Analytic geometry: ‘systematic 
treatment of conic sections... . 

Empirical curves and fitting curves 
10) LOSS ARAMO NS, oon cone deacons 

Problems leading to two quadratic 
equations in two unknowns.... 

Rolarscoordinaltestas sta nine man 

Literal equations other than 
formulas. . 

Problems leading to equations of 
higher degree than the second. . 


— PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
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For the sake of the reader who cares for more adequate 
commensurability, columns 7 and 8 give the credit numbers 
of columns 1 and 2, each as a deviation from the median of 
its column divided by the variability (mean square devia- 
tion) of the column. 

The most notable features of Table 18 are the much 
higher relative positions awarded to the algebra of statistics, 
to graphic presentations generally, and to numerical com- 
putation with many-place numbers, than have been given 
to them in the teaching of the past (or of the present, save in 
a few schools). AJmost equally notable is the very low 
opinion of the utility of literal equations other than formulas. 
The more detailed matters of interest in the table may be 
left to the reader’s examination of it. 

So far we have paid no heed to an important feature of 
the National Committee’s data — the individuals who failed 
to reply to the circular at all, and those who omitted certain 
topics from their ratings. The forty-two! who replied for 
the physical sciences were from a total of not over fifty 
teachers of the physical sciences to whom the circular was 
sent; the twenty-two! who replied for the social sciences 
were from a total of not over twenty-five teachers of the 
social sciences to whom the circular was sent.? Of the forty- 
two, as few as twenty-six replied to one of the questions; of 
the twenty-two, as few as tem. This is exclusive of ‘Graphic 
Representations — construction and interpretation,” with 
only fifteen and eight ratings, the small number of which 
seems to be due to misunderstanding.’ It is too hazardous 
to estimate what those who did not reply at all would have 


1Assuming that the maximum number of ratings for any topic equals the 
total number replying. 

2J am indebted for these facts to a letter from Professor Young of the 
National Committee. 

3This item was not reported in the Committee’s printed report or in our 
tables and may be dropped from consideration. 
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said, had they replied, beyond the probability that they 
would in general have given lower ratings. Failure to 
reply to such circulars is due in part to lack of interest, 
which would be correlated in this case with the attachment 
of less importance to algebra and mathematics in general. 
It is due in part to general unreadiness to spend time on 
work for others, and to accidental circumstances. 

Since the Committee succeeded in getting so high a per- 
centage of replies it is not necessary to make any more 
specific allowance for the non-answerers. Any reasonable 
allowance would affect the relative ranking very little. 

The failure to rate certain particular topics is also due to 
the operation of many forces, but we can iearn something 
about the magnitude of these from internal evidence. Mere 
unreadiness to spend time is probably not in the present 
instance a large cause, since the items late in the list are 
sometimes very well reported on. ‘‘Use of logarithms,” 
over half way down the list, is reported on by forty-two for 
the physical sciences; and “plane trigonometry,’ almost at 
the end, by thirty-seven. ‘‘Statistics,’’ three-quarters down 
the list, is reported on by a maximum of teachers of the 
social sciences. 

Lack of interest is a cause; twenty-one or twenty-two of 
the teachers of social sciences report on the four topics about 
statistics, which are among the most neglected by the 
teachers of the physical sciences. Only eleven to fifteen 
teachers of the social sciences rate the various topics under 
“Problems leading to Equations.”’ Lack of knowledge of 
the meanings of the words is probably a cause. Assuming 
forty-two as the number of teachers of the physical sciences 
replying, nine topics out of ten are rated by nearly nine- 
tenths of them. Only one topic out of ten is rated by nine- 
tenths of the teachers of the social sciences. This difference 
seems too great to be explained by lack of interest alone. 
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Relative lack of interest in a topic means that the 
person in question would, if he had rated it, rate it relatively 
low. Lack of knowledge of the meaning of a topic means 
that the person in question ought to have rated it as of 
little or no value. If, for example, he did not even know 
what polar coordinates were, they surely could not be 
essential for learning the elementary course in his subject! 

We have evidence that for these reasons or others, failure 
to rate a topic means that on the average low estimates of 
the topic would have been made, if the persons had been in- 
duced to rate. This evidence is the correspondence between 
“number failing to rate” and “lowness of rating by those 
who did rate.” This correspondence is in terms of coeffi- 
cients of correspondence or correlation, +.51 for the physical 
sciences and +.84 for the social sciences. 

We might roughly compensate for this error by some such 
rule as: ‘‘Count half of the non-raters of a topic as rating it 
little or no. Count the other half as assigning ratings of 
E, C, 8, and O in the same proportions as those who did 
rate it.”’ 

The effect of applying any such rule would be to lower 
the absolute values of topics in proportion to the percentage 
of non-raters, and so to increase the variation amongst 
topics. The relative values would not be much disturbed, 
because in the case of the physical sciences the proportion of 
non-raters is not large, while in the case of the social sciences 
the correlation between ‘proportion rating” and the present 
order of values is so close. The effect upon the values for 
physical and social sciences combined would be to give more 
weight to the latter, since the increase in variation would be 
greater than in the values for the physical sciences. 

Since we do not know just what rule to use in treating 
the non-raters of certain topics, much less what rule to use 
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in treating those who rated none, it seems best not to try 
to estimate what a true complete vote would give. It is, 
however, worth while to note that we gave as high weight 
as we did to the votes of the teachers of the social sciences, 
taken at their face value, because a true complete vote would 
surely give them a greater relative weight than the vote as 
taken gave them. 

The study by the National Committee has been repeated 
in substance by Koch and Schlauch ! [as yet unpublished] and 
they have kindly allowed us to study their report. 

Their ratings were those made by 77 out of 500 to whom 
the task was proposed. These are unspecified as to the 
subjects which they teach, but were, we judge, predomi- 
nantly teachers of the physical sciences. The correlation of 
their ratings with our weighted total for the National 
Committee ratings is .60; if our weighted total for teachers 
of the physical sciences is taken, the correlation with the 
Koch and Schlauch results is .83. In view of these facts, it 
seems best not to try to combine their results with those of 
the National Committee, but to wait for them to present 
and discuss such matters as they think suitable. If we did 
combine their results according to our own judgment, it 
would be with the ratings of teachers of physical sciences; 
and such a combination would produce only very slight 


alterations in the general account given here. 


1“ College Professor’s Questionnaire was sent to 500 professors or their 
assistants. There were about 125 returns of which 77 were retained for 
tabulation.” It included the following: “Indicate a numeric order of the 
following topics by assigning number (1) to the most important topic, (2) to 
the second topic in importance, and so on through the list. Place an (e) 
against those topics which you consider essential “and an (x) against those 
topics which you would hike to see omitted from the secondary school syllabus. 
Linear equations in one unknown. 
B. Simple formulas — their meaning and use. 
C. Ratio and proportion. 
D. Negative numbers — their meaning and use. 
Grometric reasoning — ability to give logical demonstrations,” /and 
40 more topics. 
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Attention was called in the discussion of the National 
Committee ratings to the fact that the rating of a topic as 
“essential,” ‘of much use,” ‘‘of some use,” and “‘of little or 
no use,” depends upon some sort of combination of judg- 
ment of the different abilities included in the topic. A 
rating might be ‘‘of some use”’ for the topic as a whole and 
be ‘‘essential” for some features of it, but “of little or no 
use”’ for other features of it. 

In many cases of uncertainty about what to include in 
the elementary course in algebra, the uncertainty is pre- 
_ cisely about how far a certain topic shall be carried, or how 
elaborate tasks of a certain sort shall be undertaken, or 
whether this or that application shall be made. A census of 
opinions concerning detailed features within a topic is there- 
fore desirable as a supplement to such a census as we have 
been studying. It seems desirable also to have these judg- 
ments in terms of actual samples of abilities or tasks. 

To this end the fifty-six tasks of Table 19 were sent to 
certain college teachers of science, with the following state- 
ment: 

In connection with an investigation of the psychology 
and teaching of algebra, I need to know how complex and 
difficult tasks a student entering college should have 
mastery of in order to make such use of algebra as is 
desirable in the elementary course in ................ in 
college. I hope you can be so good as to take a few 
minutes to inspect the enclosed lists and check each task 
as follows: 

If the ability to handle such a task is essential 
for your elementary course in ................ , write 

E before it. 

If though not essential, it is of considerable value, 
write C before it. 

If it is of less value, but still of some value, write S 
before it. 

If it is of no value, write O before it. 
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The National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments have published valuable ratings of this nature for 
certain entire topics, but ratings of tasks within these 
topics are almost necessary to interpret their results. 
They will be useful in many other ways also. 


Table 19 presents the ratings of computational tasks by 
four groups of college teachers—seventeen teachers of 
physics, six teachers of biology, botany and agriculture, six 
teachers of economics (4) and statistics (2), and eight teach- 
ers of sociology (4), psychology (2), and anthropology (2)!. 

The ratings, and still more the letters which accompanied 
them, show certain tendencies which should be kept in mind 
in connection with a study of the table. 

There was a tendency to rate by the large groups, in 
spite of the obvious range of difference in complexity and 
importance of the tasks within each group. 

There was a tendency to confuse the ability to do one 
of these tasks with the ability to learn to do it or with the 
general ability of which the ability to do oné of these tasks 
is a symptom. Teachers of a college course naturally pre- 
fer to have in their classes the sort of pupils who have the 
capacity to learn to handle such work as 32, 33, 34, 52, 53, 
54, 55, and 56, even though no such tasks ever occur in the 
course, and they tend to rate these computations not for 
their actual intrinsic usefulness, but for the kind and degree 
of intelligence which they indicate. 

As an offset to these two tendencies we have the natural 
tendency to be influenced somewhat by the general arrange- 
ment from simple and often used computations to complex 
and rare ones within each topic. 

Our original intention was to have these same fifty-six 
tasks rated when presented in a random order and also to 


‘These replies were 85, 75, 75, and 100 percent, respectively, of the 
number of inquiries sent. 
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have some of them rated when presented along with many 
non-mathematical tasks, so that there would be little or 
no suggestions about relative simplicity and commonness of 
use. This would, however, require about an hour and a 
half of time from each man of science; and it seemed, on the 
whole, unfair to ask them to give so much as that. 


In spite of a certain blurring of distinctions by these 
tendencies, the general results of Table 19 tell a fairly clear 
story. The utility of an algebraic technique diminishes in 
proportion as its application is complicated by elaborate and 
rare data, or by the need for ingenious rearrangements, 
factorizations, and acute perceptions of relations. On the 
contrary, complications of a sort actually found in scientific 
work ‘as by decimals, or by the use of fractional exponents 
instead of the radical form) are voted to be useful. College 
teachers of physics wish a thorough mastery of algebraic 
computation. Their average vote falls below ‘‘Some”’ only 
for such obvious monstrosities as 32, 33, 55, and 56. College 
teachers of the biological and social sciences (other than 
economics and statistics) make little use of even the sim- 
plest algebraic technique in their first-year courses. Their 


k 
average vote rises above “Some” only for 3n=12, 2n= = 
Oo 


when k= 380, and finding the constants in y= mx-+b, two points 
on the curve being given. The ratings of two tasks which 
are in the list but are not in the usual teaching of algebra, 
and almost certainly were not parts of algebra as it was 
taught to these men twenty-five years ago, are of special 
interest. One is the use of simultaneous equations to solve 
for the constants; the other is the use of exponents in 
understanding and using the standard form number.! In 


1 The ratings here would have been still higher probably except for certain 
objections to the use of the terms “standard” and “ordinary.” 
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both cases the ratings are so high! as to suggest that these 
tasks be at once made a part of the course in algebra. The 
high ratings for $ and 3 as exponents suggests that these 
usages be introduced earlier in the course than at present. 

Five teachers of physics or chemistry (three of the 
former) and five teachers of economics, psychology, and 
sociology (two, two, and one respectively) rated the nine- 
teen problems of Table 20. Using 3 for ‘‘essential,” 2 for 
“Of considerable value,” 1 for ““Of some value,” and O for 
‘““Of no value,” we show their average ratings. 

The general voice of the teachers of physics and chem- 
istry is: that any one of these problems is useful for their 
work, though they put the commercial problems (6, 14, and 
17) relatively very low, and put the genuine problems some- 
what below the fantastic ones. The general voice of the 
teachers of the social sciences is that in no case is the ability 
of any considerable use for their elementary course. Three 
(one economist, one psychologist and the sociologist) rate 
all the nineteen “‘zero”’; one psychologist assigns value to 
five of the simpler and genuine tasks; the bulk of the credits 


are due to one economist. 
TABLE 20 


AVERAGE RaTING oF NINETEEN VERBAL PROBLEMS BY COLLEGE TEACHERS 


OF THE PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AVERAGE RATING 


PHYSICAL Socrau 


1. How much water should be added to 10 

gal. of a 20% solution to make an 8% 

SOLMbIONY Unis Alo Bere es ets ee 2.6 0.8 
2. Listerine contains 25% alcohol. When 

used as throat spray it must be diluted. 

How much water to 100 parts listerine 

to make a mixture containing 15% 

alcohol 2: sic), ccreateet ae at ee eee 2.6 0.8 


1 Even if a generous allowance is made for the suggestion from their 
position in the list. 
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TABLE 20—Continued 


Two grades of spice worth 25ce. and 45ce. 
a lb. are to be mixed so that the mixture 
can be sold at 50c. a lb. with a profit of 
25%. How much of each grade should 
be taken to make 8 lbs. of the mixture? 
Find where to cut a board 50 in. long 
into 2 parts, one being 26 in. longer 
Pn De GAC. OLN: :.: amir les. MULE are ee: 
A bar 60 in. long is to be so cut that 
one piece is to be 2 as long as the 
other. Find where to cut it.......... 
A clothing merchant puts on sale boys’ 
suits costing $8.00 each and advertises 
them at a 25% reduction from the 
marked price. What is the price if the 
actual profit after the reduction is 20% 


A belt runs over a pulley 48 in. in 
diameter, making 180 revolutions a 
minute. It is desired to reduce the size 
of the pulley, keeping the belt at the 
same speed by increasing the number 
of revolutions to 216 a minute. How 
much must the diameter be decreased? 
2.6 seconds after a gun fired the sound 
of its hitting the target 440 yd. distant 
is heard. If sound travels 1,100 ft. per 
second, what is the average velocity of 


Two boys are to mow a lawn 60 ft. by 
32 ft. The first boy is to mow half by 
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AVERAGE RATING 


PHYSICAL 


2.2 


2.4 


2.8 


1.4 


2.0 


2.6 


Socrau 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 
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12. 


13. 


14, 
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TABLE 20—Continued © 


cutting a strip of uniform width around 
the plot. How wide is the strip?..... 
The specifications for a cardboard box 
are: ‘‘4 in. deep, twice as long as wide, 
contents 512 cu. in., to be madé by 
cutting a square from each corner of a 
rectangular piece, turning up the sides 
and pasting along the edges.” How 
large must the rectangle from which it 


A board 42 in. long is to have a hole 
bored so that its distances from the 


ends are in ratio ?. Where must the 


In a factory there are 3 large machines 
and 5 small ones making the same 
product. An order comes in which 
would require one large machine 60 
days or 1 small machine 90 days to 
make goods to fill. How long will it 
take all S- machines iit). eed ee 
A book page is said to be most satisfy- 
ing to the eye if its length is a mean 
proportional between its width and the 
sum of its length and width. If it is to 
be 5 in. wide, how long should it be 


By getting a 5% discount for cash in 
buying a merchant can increase his net 
profit 8% without increasing the selling 
price. What is his gain when he re- 


AVERAGE RATING 


PHysIcAaL 


2.6 


#220 


2.8 


1.8 


2.4 


SocraL 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


TD. 


16. 


Wi. 


18. 


1: 
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TABLE 20—Continued. 


A car slipping down hill moves 2 in. the 
first second, 6 in. the 2d second, 10 in. 
the 3d second, ete. How far will it 


At two stations A and B, 6 miles apart, 
the price of coal is $10 and $12 per 
ton, respectively. The cartage rate is 
$1.00 and $1.50 per ton, respectively. 
Find where on the road from A to B 
a customer lives if the price of coal is 
the same delivered for him from either 


A dealer bought grapefruit for $1.04. 
After throwing away 4 spoiled ones, he 
sold the rest at 6c. apiece more than he 
paid for them, making a profit of 22c. 


A can do 4 as much work as B and B 3 
as much as C, and together they can 
complete the work in 24 days. How 
long would it take each to do it alone? 


Given 3 metals of the following compo- 
sition by weight: (1) 5 parts gold, 2 
silver, 1 lead; (2) 2 parts gold, 5 silver, 
1 lead; (3) 3 parts gold, 1 silver, 4 lead. 
To obtain 9 oz. of a metal of equal 
quantities of gold, silver, lead, how 
many oz. of each of the 3 given metais 
must be taken and melted together?. . . 
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AVERAGE RATING 


PHYSICAL 


2.0 


1.6 


LZ 


eg! 


yao” 


SoctaL 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 
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THE USES OF ALGEBRA AS SHOWN BY AN INVENTORY OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS: 


As a crude but impartial method of estimating which 
algebraic abilities are useful and how great the need for 
them is, we have examined from two to four high-school 
textbooks under each of the titles of Table 21, noting the 
nature and extent of each demand or opportunity for the 
use of algebraic processes. 


The books examined were as follows: 
Robinson and Breasted: History of Europe, 1914. 
Hazen: Modern European History, 1919. 
Beard and Bagley: History of the American People, 1920. 
Muzzey: American History, Revised Edition, 1921. 
Ely and Wicker: Elementary Principles of Economics (Revised), 1917. 
Marshall and Lyon: Our Economic Organization, 1921. 
Giles: Vocational Civics, 1919. 
Hart: Community Organization, 1920. 
Hughes: Community Civics, 1917. 
Hodgdon: Hlementary General Science, 1918. 
Barber, Fuller, Pricer, Adams: First Course in General Science, 1916. 
Snyder: Every Day Science with Projects, 1919. 
Salisbury: Physiography; Briefer Course, 1919. 
Wright: Manual in Physical Geography, 1906. 
Pes abody and Hunt: Elementary Biology, 1912. 
Gruenberg: Elementary Biology, 1919. 
Hodge and Dawson: Civie Biology, 1918. 
Hegner: Practical Zoology, 1915. 
Packard: Zoology, 1904. 
Allen and Gilbert: Botany, 1917. 
Bergen and Caldwell: Introduction to Botany, 1914. 
Jackson and Daugherty: Agriculture, 1908. 
Warren: Elements of Agriculture, 1909. 
Conn: Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 1910. 
Fitz: Physiology and Hygiene, 1908. 
Calkins: First Book in Psychology, 1910. 
Pillsbury: Essentials of Psychology, 1920. 
Kalenberg and Hart: Chemistry, 1913. 
Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon, Whitsett: Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry, 1921. 
McPherson and Henderson: First Course in Chemistry, 1915. 
Henderson and Woodhull: Elements of Physics, 1900. 
Carhart and Chute: Physics, 1920. 
Millikan and Gale: Practical Physics (Pyle’s Revision), 1920. 
Matteson and Newlands: Foods and Cookery, 1916. 
Greer: Textbook of Cooking, 1915. 
Greer: School and Home Cooking, 1920. 
Knne and Cooley: Foods and Household Management, 1914. 


’This section is reprinted from School Science and Mathematics for May 
and June, 1922. 
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Kanne and Cooley: Shelter and Clothing, 1913. 

Baldt: Clothing for Women, 1916. 

Matthews: Sewing and Textiles, 1921. 

Cooley and Spohr: Household Arts for Home and School, 1920. 
Stillwell: School Print Shop, 1919. 

Matthewson: Notes for Mechanical Drawing, 1904. 

Griffith: The Essentials of Woodworking, 1908. 


TABLE 21 
Toran NumBerR AVERAGE 
TOTAL NumsBer Percent Separate NuMBER 
NumMBer' LINEAR LINEAR TIMES USEs oF 
SuBJECT LINEAR INCHES INCHES ALGEBRA ALGEBRA 
INCHES UsING UsINnG Was Per Hun- 
ExaMINED ALGEBRA ALGEBRA UsxEp DRED IN.4 
Social Sciences 
American History........ 7,070 210 3.0 56 0.8 
Community Civics....... 4,010 6 Oi 4 Ont 
I CODOTCS tee ine eae 5,220 146 2.8 38 ONT; 
European History........ 8,200 48 0.6 11 Om 
Total: Social Sciences. . 24,500 410 ils ?/ 109 0.4 
Physical and Beals Sciences 
Agriculture. . : ... 4,690 30 0.6 10 0.2 
IBYOlOg Ree Rr rant 5,200 154 3.0 44 0.8 
BOUAMIV seer meron ae eeicn: 3,990 6 On; 1 0.03 
Ghemistiy emer yee ee 7,540 \161 Nad \ 424 ona 
f332 f4.4 J6,079 [80.5 
ovala@hemis tive sae erie 499 6.5 6,503 86.1 
General Science.......... 10,440 304 2.9 111 iE Al 
[PXIUSHESE «6-5 ops med Go See rf, 550 \307 WoO SS \11.0 
fj 4 Siecog f 1382 iain 
BRotalekby siesta <n ners ne 311 4.1 969 12.8 
Physiographivys s15 222.4. 4,290 513 12.0 127 3.0 
OLR SES eae eae 3,730 10 0.3 5 0.1 
IRsvchologyee omen. ne 4,400 23 0.5 8 0.2 
Zoology. . Seon pe) 6 0.1 2 0.05 
Total: Physical Ane 
Biological Sciences..... 56,170 1,856 iB 7,780 13.8 
eae 1,520 2 1,559 228° 
Practical Arts 
(Coleg. scence Se cote 8,920 89 1.0 47 0.5 
Mechanical Drawing... .. 340 8 2.4 141 41.5 
Sewihhgaeawe wal teres 7,680 1 O1 1 0.01 
Woodworking........... 1,029 0) 0.0 0 0.0 
Total: Practical Arts... 17,960 98 5 189 ill 
Total for all subjects... 98,630 2,364 2.4 8,078 Sez 
i 2,028 Dall 1,857 1.98 


1In Chemistry 332 inches, 6,079 separate uses, are chemical formulas and 
reaction equations, each writing of either being counted. 

2In Physics 4 inches, 132 separate uses, are chemical formulas and 
reaction equations, each writing of either being counted. 

3This line gives the data with the chemical formulas and reaction 
equations discarded. 

4In the ordinary high school text 100 inches is approximately eighteen pages 
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The amount of text examined in each subject, the fre- 
quency of the uses of algebra, and the total use of algebra 
are reported in Table 21. 


The units of measure—“‘an inch examined,” ‘‘an inch of 
algebra used,” and ‘‘a use’’—are, of course, extremely crude, 
but entirely impartial. 


A detailed study was made of the kind of algebra called 
for under the five following heads: 


(1) Manipulation of complicated polynominals; 

(2) Formation and solution of identities and equations; 
(3) Formation and evaluation of formulas; 

(4) Development and use of the notion of function; 


(5) Construction and interpretation of graphs for 
(a) statistics 
(b) functions. 


Table No. 22 presents the facts as found. 
The following conclusions from a survey of these tables 
would appear to be justifiable: 


(1) Omitting from consideration courses in mathematics itself, there 
is no need in high-school studies for facility in complex manipulation of 
polynomials. 


(2) In present textbooks there is no use made of the mathematical 
concept of function. : 


(3) Except in chemistry and physics and agriculture the study ot equa- 
tions has at present no utilization in high-school work. 


(4) The making of formulas is practically not required of the high- 
school student. 


(5) The comprehension and evaluation of formulas is required only 
in physics, chemistry, and in the physical and chemical parts of general science. 


(6) The mathematical graph, either as illustration of the scope of the 
formula, or as vivifying the concept of function, practically does not occur 
in any high-school work." 


‘Its only utilization in high-school physics hes in the reading and con- 
struction of graphs illustrating the resolution of forces. 
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(7) The statistical graph is used to a greater or less degree in all high- 
school subjects investigated, the number of linear inches given to graphs (in 
cuts and explanations) being twice as great as for all other types of the utili- 


zation of algebra combined. 


It is important to note to what extent the algebra of 
which use is made is necessary to a comprehension of the 


texts considered. 
TABLE 22 
EQUATIONS ForRMULAS GRAPHS 
& 
° 
z yA 
° < 
5 n o Z 3 e z 
Yn la ° ° 2 v4 iS) < 
ae PASE RSP DS Pan a 
5a 5 ) = a o 3 im 
ZEB MRR oi Ss VO NP rte fe iene 
Sar 8 is) cd 5) a D a 
oO o o o oO oO 1S) ie) 
A 4 4 Z a Z Zz q 
a| = n z n Bla |e n F | n & | 3 
Bie; R1 P| e|elele| a] 8 |Sls| a| Blais 
Bl Ole Salccmeearon | Sp, Sv lie. Oi OlleOals omleon es 
TEUO TATA TENSION onolle cls clas alls callocallaadleull:dlleeale ows pall eal ekell all 
Nima oni HORA co ls elle all, cas sellacell> aciloolfxcllecollac cola als ofl) a6 
COMOMMICS eee SI [etal ao lhc eth ea eat Maa eect ec ede | Go caer ry ae CEM) | RISA, 
CIVICS Mets es rol) ie Nace k cooly veal trae ea ese Peper Crema Ra Pt] bala OHA 
Canal SeonGosen cee llaellae lis acl oll wo ls oulfoedllons| je dleipy WS Rerals elves [ne 
iphysiographiys. a .. 513)127]. 
LOLOL Y= ae 144| 44). 
TION OL ca Ace c, ee e rape ht nc cel ace be i) lee 
ES OCA Vie ceeestep ces och out ee lle feed becca (came leee (ets ©} ieee 
Agriculture. . ey |e eee ee fri eal Mereilievalts. a7 | Bacal oe 24) 9)... 
iin SlOLOQ Waar ti ayaee Bee cee fs-o lle ceo ese [ee aaee teed cause bee || a UG Sy)... 
Psychology. . Fa llecellells cn lasoellenelberel Poa medrese. 9 lee pelt PBI Sie, 
Chemistryss 3.5: .- PS lenizeo 906241276) Ui388ts2io28U i 7 Qi, 
TAKYMOD 6 noobs aca neatealooc call: ool MOBO cll, of CBi HENNE oll, defloo al) Alle? 
Gookenyi ra. o 4 as. ‘ell alla e.cal ceo elle 14) ek) Rett eee faked heacmculel ety ho cl aed ee 
SEWING t tee oes Sa rae SMe Uo ese ee al ete be: fend (Sel Paeac eemecen| faecal fe AMT aR HT 
WooGdmWorkemwcers. .- se hs cre ul | ese Fe WU PEN Lea Nene al WN Relat Pa oll 
Mechanical Drawing. HOMEY ally alla oaths ne 


To read a statistical graph is within the power of the 


high-school student untrained in algebra. 


Pictograms and 
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cartograms have become part of the common language of 
newspapers and magazines. But to make them offers such 
difficulty that only the exceptionally gifted child might be 
expected to master it without specific instruction. Still less 
would one anticipate that a critical attitude concerning the 
veracity of a graph and ability to detect falseness and 
graphic misstatement would develop without drill in that 
precise function. 

In chemistry the formula is not the equivalent of the 
formula in algebra. To quote from a recent text (Brownlee, 
Fuller, Hancock, Sohon, Whitsett, Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry, pp. 114, 115, 128), ‘‘The formula of a molecule 
is formed by grouping together the symbols of the atoms 
composing it. . . . Whena molecule contains more than 
one atom of the same kind the symbol is not usually re- 
peated, but the number of atoms is written as a subscript 
to the symbol. . . . . The only thing that decides the 
formula of a compound is a chemical analysis. The symbol 
of an element and the formula of a compound represent more 
than the name. The symbol of an element stands for one 
atom of that element . . . and for a definite quantity 
of the substance” (by weight). 

Further, in the chemistry texts reviewed the chemical 
reaction identities in the two newer books are written with 
arrows, while in the older one the sign of equality is used. 
For example, the identity written NaCl+H.SO.=Na H 
SO,+ HCl in the older books, in the newer is written NaCl+ 
H.SO.>Na H SO,+HCl. The student is instructed to 
read such an equation ‘‘NaCL and H,SO, will yield NaH 
SO, and HCl.” If the reaction is reversible two arrows are 
used thus: IN Haz Ne-+3Hs. 

To quote again from the same source (p. 133): ‘These 
equations are not like mathematical equations. They are 
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brief statements of experimental facts and should not be 
written unless it is known that the reactions actually take 
place. If we know by experiment: 

(1) That the substances do react; 

(2) The composition of each of these substances; 

(3) All the products formed; 

(4) The composition of each product; 
we can represent the reaction by an equation, and calculate 
the relative quantities involved.” 

The treatment of formulas and equations in algebra may 
then do as much harm as good to the student’s learning of 
chemistry, especially if ‘“‘“emphasis”’ is put on the equation 
of condition rather than on the equation of identity. 

It is, therefore, only in the “problems” of the chemistry 
text that the student would find his elementary algebra of 
advantage. The equations which will be made are, in the 
large fraction of cases, of the form of a proportion in which 
three terms are known numerical quantities. A child thor- 
oughly grounded in proportion in arithmetic would be able 
to make and solve most of these without recourse to algebra, 
though the student who has had equation drill in algebra 
might fairly be expected to form and to solve such propor- 
tions with increased readiness and smaller percentage of 
error. 

A similar conclusion regarding the equation problems of 
agriculture is legitimate. The problems deal chiefly with 
balanced rations and are similar to the algebra problems of 
alloy or mixture. A knowledge of the proportion equation 
suffices for the solution. 

In high-school physics the significant demand for algebra 
lies in the reading and evaluation of formulas. Typical 
formulas are: see 
P,/P2=D,/D2; S=1/2g?; I=E/(R.+Ri/n); V= V2a8; 
= R/n; (PiV:) /(P2V2) = Tif ls: 
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These formulas are selected from those stated in Millikan 
and Gale, Practical Physics (Pyle’s Revision); 1920; pp. 36, 
TO LOO, Lod ees: 

To read these and such other formulas as the student 
will probably encounter in high-school physics requires 
knowledge of the signs +, —, =; the fraction line, the 
algebraic expression of multiplication, the use of subscripts 
and exponents,! the radical sign and the parenthesis, in 
addition to the fundamental notion of the expression of 
quantity by letters as well as by digits. 

The student well prepared in arithmetic probably knows 
all of these except the expression of multiplication, and the 
subscript and literal notations, before he studies algebra. ~ 

It would be only just, however, to expect that one who 
had studied algebra would bring to these formulas a richness 
of content and a clarity and certainty of meaning that should 
make his comprehension of what he reads in them more vivid. 

The evaluation of such formulas from an algebraic point 
of view means the substitution (in an algebraic expression) 
of numerical values for the various literal quantities and the 
performing of the indicated operations. The answer sought 
will require no more than addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, squaring, and square root, in various com- 
binations. These do not demand mastery of algebra, but it 
is likely that the student of algebra would be spared the 
labor and ignominy of certain errors in the manipulation of 
his quantities. 

For instance, in S= 1/2 gt? the student unacquainted with 
algebra is in danger of multiplying the values of g and t, 
dividing by 2, and squaring the result, or of multiplying, 

‘Tt is useful for the student to understand both positive and negative 
exponents for the expression of standard numbers, though rarely beyond 6, 


and the fractional exponent 1/2, and, rarely, 1/3 and 1/4 as an alternative 
for the use of the radical sign. 
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squaring, and then dividing. Any teacher made familiar 
with like errors by their continual recurrence could supply 
equivalent illustrations. A very small amount of properly 
learned algebra would free the student from such practices. 

Further, the student unacquainted with algebra would 
find himself quite at a loss in the derivation of new formulas 
from those given. 

To illustrate, by the algebra student S=1/2 gf? is trans- 
formed into g=2s/t? or t=/2s/g with a small amount of 
labor, but to the uninitiated each new form is a totally new 
experience. He can neither make it for himself nor readily 
understand how it was obtained by the other student. The 
foundation formula acquired through reasoning or experi- 
mentation is thus deprived of the richness of application 
legitimately to be expected from it. 

In high-school physics as in chemistry a large number of 
problems is given in the texts examined. These problems 
present almost exclusively data to be dealt with by means of 
formulas found in the body of the text. The student must 
select the formula appropriate to the problem, make the 
needed substitutions, and solve the resulting equation. 

The complexity of the operations required in such solu- 
tions rarely goes beyond the clearing of fractions in a pro- 
portion, transposing, combining terms, and extracting a 
numerical square-root. 

The following formulas present from the algebraic point 
of view the maximum of difficulty! 

1/p+1/q=1/f with numerical quantities given for p and 
q, to solve for f; 

K= (l,-—,) /l; (tat), with K, li, l, :, known, to solve for 
to; 


1 From Carhart & Chute: Practical Physics; 1920, pp. 254, 290, 388, 384, 
134, 139. 
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I1=E/(r+r’); I, E, 7, being known, to solve for r’; 
I=nE/(r+nr’); I, E, 7, r’ given, to solve for n; 

f =mv*/r; f, m, r, being known, to solve for 0; 

t =74/1/g; t and | being given, to solve for g. 


The algebra required in these is certainly much less than 
that ordinarily taught in the first year course. 

To recapitulate: I. Asa preparation for high-school sub- 
jects outside the mathematics courses as they are at present 
taught, so far as may be judged from textbooks, the most 
extensive need for algebra is in the reading of statistical 
graphs, and to a far lesser degree, in the making of them. 


II. Asa preparation for physics the chief value lies in 
the mastery of the formula, particularly in handling the 
transformation known as ‘‘changing the subject of the 
formula.” The student unacquainted with algebra is en- 
tirely at a loss in proceeding with this type of work.! 


III. The solution of physics problems demands the 
ability to choose the appropriate formula, to make substi- 
tutions, and to solve the resulting equations. This involves 
skill in clearing of fractions (chiefly in proportions), trans- 
posing, combining, and taking numerical square root. 


IV. For the solution of chemistry problems, the ability 
to form a correct proportion is of high value. The algebra 
problems which can be applied with advantage in this field 
are those dealing with proportions, mixtures, and alloys. 

The next question that presents itself is: Can algebra bo 
utilized by other high-school subjects to greater degree than 
at present with profit to these subjects, and with reinforced 
vitality in the algebra itself? 


18ee Nunn: The Teaching of Algebra, 1914, p. 78, also pp. 14, 15. 
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Let it be assumed for convenience of classification that 
possible utilization of algebra may occur under the same 
five heads already noted: 

(1) Manipulation of complicated polynomials; 

(2) Formation and solution of equations; 

(3) Formation and evaluation of formulas; 

(4) Development and use of the mathematical concept of function; 

(5) Construction, interpretation, and criticism of graphs—both statistic>' 
and functional. 

In no subject of the high-school curriculum outside the 
mathematics courses is any need for the manipulation of 
complicated polynomials discovered, nor does any such need 
seem probable. 

By the formation and solution of equations certain science 
courses might be much enriched. However, the need would 
seem to be for extreme facility in the handling of easy equa- 
tions rather than the formation and solution of complicated 
ones. Especially is this true of the ordinary proportion 
equation. Charles’ Law, Boyle’s Law, the laws of the five 
simple machines (usually given in first-year general science 
as well as in physics and chemistry); changing recipes in 
cooking; adjusting patterns in sewing; obtaining lengths 
for use in mechanical drawing, or in scientific free-hand 
drawing; plan-making and model-making in wood and 
metal work and other shop work; all these demand ready 
use of the proportion. 

A pseudo-use of the identity occurs in such dictionary 
and word-analysis forms as ‘‘biology=bios, life+logos, 
study of.’! It is probable that such a form more readily 
conveys its meaning to the child who has studied algebra 
than ‘“ Biology is derived from two words, ‘bios’ and ‘logos’ 
meaning ‘life’ and ‘study of,’”’ while if fifty such derived 
words are to be taught the advantage of symbolism from the 


1 Certain texts use this form “biology, bios =life-+logos =study of,” a form 
distinctly reprehensible from the algebra teacher’s viewpoint. 
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mere consideration of space required for printing is patent. 
The identity in chemistry already has been exploited. Re- 
action away from the algebraic identity is the present trend. 

This form of work readily passes over into the formation 
and evaluation of formulas. It seems certain that added 
usefulness could be found in certain subjects were the child 
equipped to make a formula, or to use one when given. 
Differing minds, to grasp and retain with ease, require dif- 
fering forms. In cookery it might be profitable to the stu- 
dent if he were required to transform rules into equivalent 
formulas. For instance, the length of time necessary to cook 
a roast of beef—‘‘a quarter of an hour to the pound and 
twenty minutes extra’’—or the amount of coffee to be used— 
‘fa spoonful for each cup and a spoonful for the pot’’—are 
doubtless more easily remembered if presented in formula as 
well as in rule. Formulas for balanced rations, for infant 
feeding, for the use of leavening agents, might profitably 
occur. A move in this direction is the present custom of 
writing recipes by presenting first a table of the ingredients 
and their amounts, then a paragraph describing the method 
of combining them. The advantage here is the advantage 
of all algebraic symbolism, such compactness as to make 
possible a complete survey of the ‘‘elements of the problem”’ 
with a minimum expenditure of time and thought. 

In sewing, formulas on the allowance of goods for the 
making of ruffles, for accordion and other kinds of plaiting, 
length of the bias strip for goods of given width, are devices 
for storing needed facts in the memory in an economical 
form. The allowance of embroidery threads to cover certain 
spaces is usually made nowadays by the experienced intui- 
tion of the worker or the sales-woman, with consequent 
over or under supply. Perhaps in time formulas for them 
will be developed that will prove of advantage. 
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In physiography it would be of interest and profit to 
present such formulas as d=1.22./h, where h=the height 
of the observer above sea level and d the greatest distance 
at which an object on the sea is visible to him. 

The utilization of the statistical or pictorial graph has 
already become general in all high-school subjects. What 
is needed is the development of the critical faculty in reading 
and in evaluating such graphs. Especially is this true of the 
pictograms which utilize natural three-dimension forms. In 
determining lengths for proportional facts due regard should 
be paid to formulas for surface, volume, and perspective. 
The student needs to be taught to avoid the false inferences 
which are natural when a pictogram naturally interpreted 
in units of volume is presented in linear units. 

Teachers of many subjects would find it advantageous if 
they could utilize the mathematical graph—that is, the 
graphic presentation of a law or a function. It is the aim of 
science to formulate its conclusions not as mere statistics, 
but as mathematical laws. But at present such laws are 
rarely expressed for the student in a mathematical form. 
Whether this is because the student has not been qualified 
by his study of algebra to grasp such statement, so that 
the vernacular must be used instead, or because the writers 
of the texts are unable to put their conclusions in such form, 
is not pertinent to the present discussion. 

Practically the only use of this highly refined tool of 
exposition discovered in our textbook survey is to be found 
in Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Economics 
(revised edition, 1917, pp. 1838-201). 

Certainly, many of the laws of economic dependency; 
certain basic notions of continuity and sequence and causa- 
tion in history; facts of growth versus soil conditions and 
the composition of soils in agriculture; laws of growth in- 
ereases in botany; interdependence of animal and plant life 
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in biology; time and rate in interest, and cost-price relations 
in commercial work; all these might be made clearer to the 
student by correct and appropriate use of the mathematical 
graph. 

The advantage of such graphic representation to supple- 
ment data by interpolation and extrapolation probably 
needs no emphasis with high-school students; rather a cau- 
tion against reading unfounded conclusions into graphs is 
needed. The fallacy of codrdinates, the dangers inherent 
in optical delusions, the misunderstanding occasioned by the 
omission of zero reference points, should be pointed out. 
Also, warning is needed against over-use. It would be easy 
in such work to go beyond the point of diminishing returns 
for high-school students who are little equipped for scien- 
tific generalization, but a small amount of such work might 
be made a source of illumination and progress. 

For most high-school students any larger use of the 
function concept than that suggested in the mathematical 
graph is of doubtful value. It is one of those fundamentally 
powerful conceptions whose elaboration has been one of the 
half dozen significant achievements of the race, but to the 
high-school student it is vague and tantalizing and stimu- 
lating rather than clarifying. To sum up: 

(1) Involved manipulation of polynomial expressions is 
not a justifiable way of using the high-school student’s time.} 

(2) Since the application cf equations in other high- 
school subjects is chiefly in the proportion form, mastery of 
that form and other easy equation forms should be secured. 


‘This statement Is meant to cover addition and subtraction of long ex- 
pressions; multiplication and division of polynomials; manipulation of frac- 
tions with polynomial terms; squares and cube root of polynomials resulting 
in answers of more than two terms; involved factorization of polynomials; 
reduction of radicals (or fractional exponents) whose index is greater than 
three; operations with polynomials containing radicals; the factor and re- 
Haag theorems; and the binomial theorem, when the exponent is larger 
than five. 
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(3) It would be profitable to extend the field of appli- 
cation of the construction of formulas as well as their 
evaluation. 

(4) There is need for the careful development of the 
art of criticism as applied to graphs. 

(5) The presentation of laws by means of mathematical 
graphs should be encouraged. 

(6) The function concept should be used when advan- 
tageous, but with economy. 


THE USE OF ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY SHOWN BY AN 
INVENTORY OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


To arrive at a notion of how far algebra has penetrated 
into the intellectual and practical life of men of intelligence 
and achievement comparable to that of high-school gradu- 
ates, an examination of the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
been made, noting all references to mathematics beyond 
arithmetic. The first two hundred pages of each volume 
from I to XXVIII have been read and the mathematical 
references collected. 

Table 23 gives the facts as found: 


TABLE 23 
Encyclopedia Counts. 


NuMBER 
NUMBER LINEAR IN. 
or ARTICLES SPACE 
CONCERNED UTILIZED 


Mathematical Detinitionseneemen oye oee ses eer see 12 22 
Long Articles with Sight Mathematics.............. 7 3,714 
Requiring Vocabulary of Geometric Shapes: 

IDyseronyorn@rn or GCiayswallsi.s. os cn gaoenesuopebesnooe 39 874 

Shapes of Buildings, Land, ete........... ae aes 60 2,301 

Other use of Terms Indicating Geometric Shapes. 68 4,606 
Biographies of Mathematicians..................... 32 663 
Requiring Algebra Only: 

(GID Thy Aa ouants maunned Grd aro oe:s Dang Oe Ren Sen oe ea eee ERE 5 375 

JRlor eau apes Whe ore Ome ae Cee SEN tc no ne Ie eee 2 123 
Requiring more than Elementary Algebra............ 44 7,063 


MOV lat hemlauLeseUNao Cursmtee tata cieehs. divsutie saci crresecie 269 19,741 
‘Akonseilid el-cenaavt Vote Us ieeenaan chek a tein tee een tna merce PSE Too 106,400 
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A further analysis may be illuminating. 

The twelve articles listed under “‘ Mathematical Defini- 
tions” are: Abscissa, Angle, Angulate, Anthelion, Axiom, 
Axis, Azimuth, Correspondence, Diagonal, Diameter, Gno- 
mon, Ordinate. General intelligence, rather than knowledge 
of mathematics, is required to understand these definitions. 

The seven articles which are listed under the head of 
“Long Articles with Slight Mathematics” are: Bacteriology, 
Egypt, Glass, Harmony, Medical Education, Mendelism, 
Respiratory System. The person who knew no high-school 
mathematics would be handicapped in reading not more 
than twenty-five linear inches of the 3,714 inches used in 
these articles. He would find the words conical, plane, 
parallel, angle, cylindrical, spherical, ellipsoid, rectangular, 
abscissae, ordinates, of whose meanings he would be ignorant 
or doubtful, and he would be at a loss to interpret the follow- 
ing five formulas: 


V =(nd—1)/(c—F) 

v/(V+0)= p/100 

V=v(100—p)/p 

ab? = AB?+ (Bb— Aa)?+2AB(Bb— Aa) cos x 
(c’d’)?= AB?+ (Ac’ —Ba’)?—2AB(Ac’ —Bd’) cos x 


In addition he would find one statistical graph of meager 
meaning and would be doubtful concerning the exact idea 
conveyed by this sentence: “And hence the enharmonic 
circle of fifths is a conception of musical harmony by which 
infinity is rationalized and avoided, just as some modern 
mathematicians are trying to rationalize the infinity of space 
by a non-Euclidean space so curved in the fourth dimension 
as to return upon itself.” Otherwise, he probably could 
read all the articles with as much profit as if he were skilled 
in mathematical lore. 
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Again the one hundred sixty-seven articles listed under 
“Requiring Vocabulary of Geometric Shapes” make small 
demand upon knowledge of mathematics. The thirty-nine 
of these listed under “Description of Crystals’? contain 
usages of the technical terms describing the shapes in which 
crystals of various substances occur and are illustrated and 
explained in texts dealing with these subjects. This nomen- 
clature originally was taken from solid geometry but it has 
become a part of the special equipment of the student of 
those branches of geology which utilize it, and may reason- 
ably be expected to be acquired there by one who needs it. 
The second division, ‘‘Shapes of Buildings, Land, ete.,” 
includes such terms as rectangular, rhombic, quadrilateral, 
conical, cylindrical, triangular, trapezoidal, spherical, square, 
octagonal, hexagonal, quadrangle, as these are applied to 
grounds, towers, tunnels, and the like. The third division, 
“Other Use of Terms, Indicating Geometric Shapes” is a 
similar usage of terms as applied to plants, water systems, 
tools, cameras, explosives, glaciers, harps, ivory, labyrinths, 
pencils, perfumery, and the like. The person who had not 
studied geometry might find his comprehension of the arti- 
cles less easy and accurate than his more favored friend who 
had studied geometry in school, but he would probably not 
suffer greatly. 

The thirty-two biographies of mathematicians do not use 
any mathematics in the articles, but they list the achieve- 
ments and books of their subjects and therefore probably 
would have slight meaning for the person untrained in 
mathematics. 

The seven articles appearing under the head ‘ Requiring 
Algebra Only,” are: Animal Heat, Dew, Electricity Supply, 
Hydrozoa, Sunshine (which are illustrated by graphs using 
the terms abscissae and ordinates in their explanation), 
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and Anemometer and Hearing, in the latter of which occur 


these formulas: 
P=.0005v? 

ute = 256 
uts=512 

uts= 2,048 

res = 2,304 

sols =3,072 

Sle = 3,840 


The reader ignorant of algebra would be handicapped in 
these articles to the extent to which these are an essential 
part of the explanation. 

There remain, from the 7,551 articles occupying 106,400 
linear inches of printed matter, forty-four articles for the 
understanding of which more than high-school mathematics 
is required. 

Table 24 gives a detailed analysis of these articles. A 
check mark in any column indicates a need of the subject at 
the head of that column for the comprehension of the article. 
For instance, ‘‘calorimetry’’ requires algebra beyond ele- 
mentary and the calculus; ‘Diagram’ needs geometry, 
analytics and projective geometry for its complete mastery. 

Assuming that the importance of articles is roughly 
proportioned to their length the following percents are 
interesting. ‘The articles using mathematics beyond arith- 
metic in any form are 3.57 percent of the total number 
of articles, but they occupy 18.55 percent of the total 
space. If from these we discard the long articles in which 
very slight reference to mathematics occurs the articles 
remaining are 3.47 percent of the total number of articles, 
but use 15.06 percent of the space. The articles which call 
for a geometric vocabulary, though not necessarily geometric 
knowledge, comprise 2.21 percent of the total number and 
use 7.31 percent of the total space. If only those articles 
using elementary algebra and advanced mathematics be 
considered, the percent of the total number of articles is 
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.68 and of the space 7.11. Those articles which utilize 

advanced mathematics are .58 percent of the total number 

of articles, but require 6.64 percent of the total space. 
These facts suggest the following conclusions: 


TABLE 24 
MatuHeEemMatics Adv. 

REQUIRED TO READ Alg. Geom. Trig. Anal. Calc. OTHER MATHEMATICS 
Aberration. . Belen, v | v | v | v |Method of Least Squares 
Absorption of light. EIEN 
PNGCUIN A GOL. ake. V 
PALO Mall gases) sare ce ah cts Astronomy 
@alibrationne ss see V Method of Least Squares 
Calortmetryeenn: coe V V 
Continued fractions....| ¥v V V 
JD ESOS TN.) Sino oe anne V V 
Metermimant....-.4. 2) V V V 
Diagram. . V V Projective Geometry 
Dial. . V V Astronomy 
Elasticity. . relies V V V V 
Electrical machine... . v¥ |v 
lectricityeae| 2. 4...5% V V V V 

(Seliitotade Fone See eee ees V V V 
Hydraulics............; Vv | vV | v¥ | v | v |Method of Least Squares 
iHiydromechamicss..-. 20) vy) evi oie Viale Tiles 
Hydrometer. ........4.. V 
yer Olan reesei nis aes v V 
IbeCENAO ns am tees siete V 
Ihubricationte. 7.10... V Vv 
Mensuration.......... V Vv V V V 
ClnroaeneeNe ok Aen ape oes ally 
(Ore litt eee eee wh st V Astronomy 
Order wetter rt). ke vy | v |Differential Equations 
Ordmancewre setae Vv) ov 
Perpetual motion...... Vv 
IROlW OTe eta st: cue: Vly 
Polygonal numbers.....} Vv | ¥ 
Polyhedral numbers....} Vv | ¥v 
IPRayhidaverahixoyayy 30h Oe esc Vv ll yi 
ROrism ewer. a ks. Ase V 
Reflection of light...... V V 
Refraction of ight... . . oa lacy 
Sightseer ithe. hy: v¥ | v 
SS ULE eet cee fi.) 5,'. (ahs ¥ V V V Astronomy 
SURLACC Rare henhst ont Vil eevin |p evit|atve ||| ey 
GHinyeylitiesccccaseceace WI ole we ey ay 
IRECOOM, 16 ue aenacdow oo V V —_ 
PranstOrmers i142. 4%: Sle | Standard Deviation 
BTAMSItpCINClO mess es | RY Astronomy 
WiiSlOUoen eters cent ra os V V V V 
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(1) The parts of elementary algebra that have made a 
place for themselves in the reading matter of the man who 
seeks information upon topics of widespread interest are the 
graph—particularly the statistical graph—and the formula. 


(2) Elementary algebra is not sufficient to enable one to 
read encyclopedia articles dealing with technical topics in 
physics, engineering, astronomy, chemistry, mathematics 
and allied subjects; but rather, speaking in general, one 
must have acquaintance with the mathematics ordinarily 
presented to the student in courses to be pursued from three 
to five or more years subsequent to the year of elementary 
algebra. 


(8) The importance of mathematics to an understanding 
of subjects of general interest is much greater than the fre- 
quency of its use since the ratio of about 1 to 11 is maintained 
between the percent of the number of articles and the per- 
cent of space they occupy. 


There are certain inferences from the foregoing that seem 
worthy of consideration in connection with the curriculum 
in first year algebra. 


(1) For utilitarian values in the first year of algebra one 
must pay much attention to the formula and to the statis- 
tical graph. 


(2) The student whose aptitudes and capacities will 
probably lead him into any one of a large number of fields of 
advanced study such as physics, engineering, psychology, 
chemistry, education, electricity, economics, aeronautics, 
social sciences, ballistics, navigation, etc., should have pre- 
paratory work not merely in algebra but in many other 
branches of mathematics to which rigorous algebra is the 
necessary antecedent and tool. 
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In comparison with careless statements implying that a 
knowledge of all that is taught in the usual course in ele- 
mentary algebra is of frequent use in the study of science, 
the facts which have been presented here may seem to 
reduce the utility of algebra to a small matter. Similar 
analyses of textbooks and of the Britannica with reference 
to other high-school subjects would, however, show that 
algebra was at or near the top in this respect. Since, further, 
science in general is steadily becoming more quantitative, 
the utility of ability to read formulas and graphs is increas- 
ing. Consider for example the prominence of frequency 
curves and correlations in biology, psychology, sociology, 
and education today, remembering that thirty years ago 
they were almost unknown there. 

Algebra is a useful subject, but its utility varies enor- 
mously. 

Very few, if any, cases appeared in all the textbooks 
examined or in the 5000 pages of Britannica where ability 
to factor a?—b* or a’+b3 was demanded. There were few, 
if any, cases where the ability to factor a?—b? was demanded. 
Algebraic abilities form a series of diminishing utility, be- 
ginning with reading formulas and graphs of the relation 
of one variable to another, and ending with short-cut 
methods of division by knowledge of special identities. 

The mere knowledge of the language of algebra has more 
utility than educators have thought, while skill in computing 
has less. Educators are prone to think it folly to learn 
algebraic symbols at all if you don’t compute with them. 
They forget that we have to read them, and perhaps twice 
for every once that we compute with them. The knowledge 
of and ability to use formulas in solving quadratics, answer- 
ing problems about progressions, and determining coeffi- 
cients and exponents in the binomial expression which figure 
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so largely in school examinations are toward the low end for 
utility. 

In general, we may divide this continuous series into five 
groups or sections. 

Section 1 includes: 

The notion of symbolisin, ability to “let. . .=the num- 
ber ol fet: 

Ability to read simple formulas, including knowledge of 
positive integral exponents, of Va ora’, Va or a’, of single 
parenthesis, and of the omission of the X sign and of 1 as 
coefficient. 

Ability to evaluate and solve such formulas, including 
the interpretation of negative numbers as answers, when the 
unknown forms one member of the equation. 

Ability to read graphs of the relation of one variable to 
another in the +-+ quadrant, when the nature of each 
variable is understood. 

Section 1 seems worth requiring of all students in Grade 
9 if anything is worth requiring of them at all, and if they 
have not learned its content previously in arithmetic. 

Section 2 includes: 

The ability to read formulas involving a parenthesis 
within a parenthesis and complex fractions. This involves 
learning algebraic addition and subtraction, algebraic multi- 
plication and division by monomials, and certain elementary 
facts about radicals and surds. 

The ability to transform formulas (after evaluation) 
where the desired number has a coefficient or is found in a 
denominator, or appears twice, or is only one term of one 
member of the equation into formulas where it appears 
alone as one member. The ability to do so before evaluation, 
provided no division of a polynomial by a polynomial is 
required. 
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Section 3 includes: 

The elementary algebra of the relation of one variable to 
another, including graphic presentations. 

The solution by linear and quadratic equations of genuine 
problems for which such solutions are desirable. 

Simultaneous linear equations. 

The elementary facts concerning surfaces of frequency, 
central tendencies, and variability or dispersion around a 
central tendency. 

The use of logarithms, tables of powers, roots and recipro- 
cals, the slide rule, and other means of facilitating computa- 
tion. 

Approximations and significant figures. 


Section 4 includes: 

Negative and fractional exponents. 

The general treatement of radicals (probably without 
imaginary numbers). 

Simultaneous equations. One linear, one quadratic. 

Elementary theorems in probability. 

The exponential curve and the theory of logarithms. 

Correlation. 

Training with general formulas, especially the binomial 
theorem and the progressions. 

Computations rarely used, such as multiplication and 
division by polynomials and factorization of polynomials. 


Section 6 includes: 

Simultaneous equations, both quadratic. 
Literal equations other than useful formulas. 
Imaginary numbers. 

Equations higher than the second degree. 
Fitting curves to observations. 
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It is, of course, the case that these sections are not clean- 
cut, but overlap somewhat, certain features of a topic being 
more useful and others less useful than the general place 
assigned to the topics would indicate. 

The abilities in Section 1, which can be acquired in a 
couple of weeks of the course, are probably many times as 
useful! to the general run of high-school pupils as all the 
abilities of Section 4, on which twelve weeks or more are 
often spent. If we had sufficient knowledge to measure the 
utility per hour of time spent we should, in fact, probably 
find it diminishing at least as rapidly as is shown in Fig. 11. 

The fact of diminishing returns in the way of direct 
practical utility probably characterizes many of the high- 
school subjects. The awareness that nature is regular, law- 
ful, and predictable, and a few chosen facts about mechanics, 
heat hydrostatics, and electricity, teachable in a month, 
would probably outweigh for utility to the general run of 
high-school pupils as 
they live today, what 
they might learn in the 
next two months, or in 
the five thereafter, or in 
an entire second year. 
The acquisition of a 
vocabulary of five hun- 
dred French words in 
fifty hours and such 
common facts and laws 
of French grammar as could be learned in another fifty 
hours would outweigh, for utility to the general run of 
high-school pupils as they live today, what they would 


“Useful” and “utility” are used here as hitherto in this article of the direct 
practical utilities in contrast to utility as training, but including utility as 
preparation for other studies. 
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acquire in the 500 hours spent in extending the vocabulary 
from 10,000 to 12,500, and in acquiring the mastery of subtle 
matters of form and syntax. 

With certain individuals, the case may be very different. 
The Jast thousand hours of study which makes him the 
world’s authority on some field of mathematics may be for 
a certain person the most useful of all. It may for example 
quadruple his service to the world and double his salary. 
It is useful for the world not only to have many persons 
competent in certain often used abilities but also to have 
a few persons competent in specialties. If a high-school 
pupil is cut out by nature to be a scholar and discoverer in 
mathematics, the chief utilities of the course in algebra for 
that pupil are not those which we have been discussing but 
the amount of force with which the course in algebra helps 
him on toward being a mathematician and advancing the 
world’s knowledge. 


Actual, Possible, and Desirable Uses of Algebra 


We find in the case of arithmetic that people often do not 
use it when it wou!d be to their advantage to do so, because 
they have not mastered it. A woman seeing ‘‘73lb. roast 
beef, $2.67’? may spend five minutes in telephoning the 
butcher to ask how much the roast was per pound, because 
she cannot readily divide by a fraction. Many people waste 
much time in dividing by long numbers when it is much 
easier to multiply by their reciprocals. The same may be 
true of algebra. Writers may use long and clumsy verbal 
descriptions because they lack the ability and habit of 
framing a formula to describe a state of affairs or relation. 
Very little use of algebra is made by accountants, but this 
may be due in part to traditions from the bookkeeping of the 
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small shop whence scientific accounting developed, rather 
than to essential needs and desirabilities. 

It is even possible that the writers of the textbooks which 
we surveyed occasionally failed to use algebra in ways that 
would have been desirable, because they lacked the required 
knowledge or skill. 


The Values of Algebraic Abilities for Direct Usefulness 
and for Culture 


There are notable discrepancies between the serial order 
in the five sections above and the serial order in which the 
abilities should probably be put in respect to their value for 
what we vaguely call culture. 

Negative and fractional exponents, which represent a 
system which is in mathematics what a master poem or 
painting is in art, or what the law of the conservation of 
energy is in empirical science, rank very low for direct use- 
fulness. The use of logarithms, tables, and slide rule rank 
in the utility series along with the conception that a relation 
between two variables may be expressed as the line made 
by a moving point, or by the equation telling the location 
of this point with respect to a defined codrdinate system. 
The former would usually be regarded in respect to culture, 
as like learning to use a crowbar, or take the elevator; the 
latter is a conception comparable by its unity, range, and 
power to any epic poem or symphony. 

In many important features, however, there is agree- 
ment. The general lesson of algebraic symbolism ranks high 
in both series. Elaborate manipulations and simplifications 
by canny use of certain combinations and factorizations 
rank low in both. The study of a variable quantity, ex- 
pressed by a surface of frequency, and measured by describ- 
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ing the form of that surface and reporting its central value 
and variability would be left by raters for cultural value 
not far from its place for usefulness. The progressions as 
ordinarily taught are about as devoid of culture as of utility. 


lif they are used as introductions to and parts of more general truths, as 
by Nunn, they gain notably in cultural value. 


CHAPTER III 
Tur Nature or ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES! 
THE PRESENT CONCEPTION OF ALGEBRA AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT 


During the generation from 1880 to 1910 which witnessed 
the popularization of high schools in America, algebra? 
beeame fixed as a required first year study, and with a 
content which I shall call for convenience the ‘‘older” 
content, or the “older” algebra. The “older” algebra 
sought to create and improve the following abilities: to read, 
write, add, subtract, multiply, divide, and to handle ratios, 
proportions, powers and roots with negative numbers and 
literal expressions, to ‘‘solve’’ equations and sets of equations, 
linear and quadratic, and to use these techniques in finding 
the answers to problems. These abilities were interpreted 
very broadly in certain respects and very narrowly in others. 
If anybody had asked Wentworth, for example, what 
negative numbers and literal expressions the pupil should be 
able to add, he would probably have answered, ‘“‘ Any’’; and 
the pupils did indeed add an enormous variety, including 
many which were never experienced anywhere in the world 
outside of the school course in algebra’. On the other hand, 


1This chapter appeared originally in the Mathematics Teacher, Jan. and 
Feb., 1922. 

*Throughout these articles “ Algebra’”’ will be used for what is commonly 
called in this country ‘Elementary Algebra.”’ 

’For example: 

1. Add:  4atybz6 —3a3y425+1722y324 —Sryr28;  14a?y3z44 4ary?223 + bardytz® — 
Sayre; —4Artys —2atyse’ + 4ayet + 19as2t; Qaryte’ Saye — eye’ + Oates, 
— 12xy?25 + 4a4yi26 — 15a? ys2t —x3yt2®: Batyre5 +41 2324 — a3y425 + Tary23. 

Pg. 51, ex. 11; Wentworth: Elementary Algebra. Edition 1906 (reprinted 
from older editions). 
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decimals were very rarely used, and angles were almost 
never added, in spite of the definite need for that ability 
in the geometry of the following year. 


The actual content with which these abilities were 
trained was determined largely by two forces. The first 
was faith in indiscriminate thought and practice—the 
resulting tendency being to have the pupil add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, anything that could be added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied, or divided; and to have him solve any 
problem that the teacher could devise. The second was the 
inertia of custom, the resulting tendencies being, among 
others, to make algebra parallel arithmetic, to continue 
puzzle problems, to use applications conceived before or 
apart from the growth of quantitative work in the physical 
sciences, and to be unappreciative of graphic methods of 
presenting facts and relations. 


The faith in indiscriminate reasoning and drill was one 
aspect of the faith in general mental discipline, the value of 
mathematical thought for thought’s sake and computation 
for computation’s sake being itself so great that what you 
thought about and what you computed with were relatively 
unimportant. 


The paralleling of arithmetic was perhaps most noticeable 
in the order of topics, and in the almost monomaniac devotion 
to problems with one particular set of quantities and con- 
ditions so that there was some one number as the ‘‘answer.”’ 
There was no reason why aXa=a? and aXa?=a' should not 
have been taught before a+a=2a, but to do so probably 
never even occurred to the generation of teachers in question. 
That a general relation as an answer was a much more 
important matter than the number of miles a particular 
boat went, or the number of dollars a particular boy had, 
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and more suitable as a test of algebraic achievement—this 
again hardly entered their minds. 

This older algebra survives in whole or in part in some 
courses of study, instruments of instruction, and examination 
procedures. As the accepted view of leaders in the teaching 
of mathematics and in general educational theory, it is, 
however, now a thing of the past. I shall use the word 
“algebra”? from now on to refer to the algebra which these 
leaders recommend as content for teaching in Grade 9 
(sometimes Grades 9 and 10), or as a part of the mathematics 
of Grades 8, 9, and 10. 

These leaders are not, of course, in exact agreement 
concerning details of content and degrees of emphasis, but, 
approximately, they would subtract from and add to the 
‘“‘older”’ algebra as follows: 

They would omit such computations as occur never or 
very seldom outside of the older algebra. Addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division with very long polynom- 
ials, special products except (a+6)?, (a—b)?, (a+b)(a—b), 
(ax+b)(c~+d), the corresponding factorizations, fractions 
with polynomials in the denominator more intricate than 
a(b+c), elaborate simplifications involving nests of brackets, 
compound and complex fractions, and rationalizations other 
than of Va, Vat+tvb, Va—vb, L. C. M.’s and H. C. F.’s 
except such as are obtainable by inspection—all these are 
taboo except in so far as some emphatic need of the other 
sciences or of mathematics itself requires the technique in 
question. Clumsy traditions in ratio and proportion (such as 
the use of ‘means,’ ‘extremes,’ “antecedent” and 
““eonsequent’’) are eliminated. Bogus and fantastic prob- 
lems are forbidden wherever a genuine and real problem 
is available that illustrates or applies the principles as well. 
The actual uses of algebra in mathematics, science, business, 
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and industry are canvassed and merit is attached to those 
abilities which are of service there. The mere fact that an 
operation, é. g., 

(2a4+ 3a%b?c — 7bc2?d — 8d?) (a — 3b?) 
can be performed is not a sufficient reason for asking school 
pupils to perform it. The mere fact that a problem can be 
framed is rot a proof that pupils will profit from solving it. 

Thus from one-fourth to one-half of the time spent on 
the older algebra is saved. This is used to establish and 
improve the following abilities: 

To understand formulas, to “evaluate” a formula me 
substituting numbers and quantities for some of its symbols, 
to rearrange a formula to express a different relation'!, to 
compute with line segments, angles, important ratios, and 
decimal coefficients, to understand simple graphs, to con- 
struct such graphs from tables of related values, and to 
understand the Cartesian coérdinates so as to use them in 
showing simple relations of y to x graphically. 

The discussions of Nunn [1914] and Rugg and Clark 
[1918], and the reports of the Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers [1919], of the N. E. A. Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education [1920], of the 
Commission appointed by the Committee of Review of the 
College Entrance Examination Board [1921], and of the 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements [an- 
nounced for early publication], would, if combined into an 
average consensus, tally rather closely with the foregoing 
statement. 

Whereas the older algebra, giving in the main an indis- 
criminate acquaintance with negative and literal numbers 
and their uses, expected an undefined improvement of the 


1T. e., “Changing the subject”’ of the formula, or “solving”’ for one of the 
variables without substituting particular values. 
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mind, this algebra is selective and expects to improve the 
mind by extending and refining its powers of analysis, 
generalization, symbolism, seeing and using relations, and 
organizing data to fit some purpose or question. It expects 
to improve these greatly for algebraic analyses, generaliza- 
tions, symbolisms, and relations and for the organization of 
a set of quantitative facts and relations as an equation or 
set of equations, and hopes for a profitable amount of transfer 
to analyses, generalizations, symbolisms, relational thinking 
and organizations outside of algebra. It expects further to 
give better special preparation to see the more direct needs 
for algebra in life at large and to use it to meet them 
effectively. 

This program for algebra is fairly clear and comprehen- 
sible as educational programs go. Nevertheless, a hundred 
teachers and a hundred psychologists and a hundred 
mathematicians who should try to act on it as stated, would 
probably do three hundred things, no two of which would 
be identical. 

We need fuller and more exact statements of the nature 
of algebraic abilities and of the uses of algebra in mathematics, 
science, business, and industry. In particular we need 
clearer knowledge of what is, and what should be, meant by 
“ability to understand formulas,” “ability with equations,” 
“ability to solve problems,” and ‘‘ability to understand, 
make, and use graphs.” Still more do we need clearer 
knowledge of what ‘‘analysis,” “generalization,” ‘‘sym- 
bolism,” “thinking with relations,’ and “organization”’ 
mean. 


ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND AND FRAME FORMULAS 


The ability to understand formulas may mean simply the 
ability to understand the face value of the symbols involved. 
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Such is the case when a pupil understands that A =p+oprt 
means the “amount is equal to the principal plus the product 
of the principal, rate, and time;” or, being given the formula 
and also, 


Let the case be one of simple interest, and let the interest 
accrue without fixed reinvestment, 


Let A =the amount in dollars, 

Let p=the principal in dollars, 

Letr=the percent paid per year for the use of the money, 
and 

Let {=the time in years, 


he understands that A = p+ prt means “Fill in p, 7 and ¢ and 
A will be the correct amount.” 

The ability to understand formulas may, however, mean 
the ability to understand the face value of the symbols and 
also to supply such units and make such interpretation of 
the situation and the result of using the formula as fits the 
case and insures the right answer. Thus if, in the case above, 
the pupil was given only A=p-+oprt, and knew when and 
how to use it he would really understand much more than 
the formula. Many pupils, for example, who could translate 
A=p-+prtand use it as they had been taught to do habitually 
would fail with ‘‘What would be the amount of 74 pounds 
at 1 percent per month after eight years, the interest being 
paid every 2 years but left uninvested?”” They would not 
know how to use the formula or even perhaps whether to 
use it. 

The extent to which pupils shall be expected to read 
between the lines of a formula, knowing when it applies and 
when it does not, and choosing such units that the result will 
be correct, is a matter of dispute in theory and practice. 
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On the one hand it is argued that such interpretations 
are a matter of physics or geometry or business practice or 
the like, not algebra, and also that the mixture of such 
interpretations with rigorous mathematical thinking lessens 
the instructiveness of the latter. Algebraically, for example, 


it is correct if A=p+prt and I -5 to conclude that 
Al ae That it happens to be nonsense to say that 
the amount of money times the current equals the principal 
times the voltage, ete., is not for the learner of algebra to 
know or care. So the extremists might argue. 

On the other hand, it is argued, first, that algebraic 
technique divorced from its applications to lengths and 
weights and dollars and years and amperes and volts is a 
barren game; second, that absolute clearness and rigor in the 
statement of formulas so that nothing needs to be read 
between the lines spoils the best feature of a formula, its 
brevity. Only two principles are needed, the extremists on 
this side would say. First, ‘‘Use formulas only in ways such 
as common sense and the facts of the case tell you are 
reasonable.”’ Second, ‘‘Use such units that the answer will 
be right.” 

From the point of view of the psychology of the learner 
either extreme seems tolerable, provided it is operated with 
consistency and frankness, and provided, in the case of the 
second plan, too much sacrifice of comprehensibility to 
brevity is not made. The learner may be taught to insist 
that every symbol in a formula be defined as a quantity, 
expressed as a number of such and such units, and to separate 
sharply his operations with a formula from his choice of 
which formula. He would then simply refuse to try to 
operate with most formulas as commonly given. J ual 


R 
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would have to be defined as, if J/= the current in amperes; 
E= the potential in volts and R= the resistance in ohms,— 


then I = A=4BH for a triangle would have to be 


extended to:—‘‘ Let B= the number of inches in the base of 
the triangle. Let H= the number of inches in the altitude of 
the triangle. Let A = the number of square inches in the area 
of the triangle. Then A=3BH. If B and A are numbers of 
feet, A will equal the number of square feet in the area of the 
triangie,’’ etc., ete. If he chcoses the right formula the result 
of correct computation is ipso facto the right answer. 

He may, on the contrary, be taught that most formulas, 


such as J =p S=at+at?, are simply hints to guide 


memory and thought in framing the right choice and 
arrangement of symbols and numbers, and that he is 
responsible for that arrangement, and for the interpretation 
of any results of evaluating or solving it. 


The former plan secures abilities easier to learn and 
requires less skill in the teaching; the latter secures abilities 
which are perhaps more educative and a better preparation 
for dealing with formulas as they actually occur in books on 
science and technology. If so, however, it is because time, 
and thought are spent in the algebra course in learning 
science and technology, or in solving ambiguities of statement 
by reasoning out what probably is or should be meant. 


The greatest danger in the second plan is in the pupil’s 
framing of formulas. Suppose, for example, that he is told 
to express in a formula the fact that Profit equals Sales less 
the Number of Articles Produced times the Production Cost 
per Article, less Selling Costs plus Overhead, and writes 
P=F—NC,—C,+0. Is he to be blamed? His algebra 
and symbolism are correct. It is only his knowledge of 
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business facts and terms that is at fault. If he writes 
P=F—NC,—C,—O, is he to be praised? C, in actual 
business may well be a number of cents, not dollars, so that 
his formula may produce a preposterous answer. Or suppose 
that he is asked to frame a formula for the number of acres 
in a rectangular plot, the length and width in feet being 


; w ae ; : 
given, and writes ig 5a This is true enough if @ is 


correctly defined ‘between the lines” as the number of 
square feet in one acre, but of what use is it? In framing 
formulas it seems best to teach the pupil to demand such 
rigor and adequacy in the conditions given to him that his 
task is simply translation into an arrangement of numbers 
and symbols and to demand the same rigor and adequacy 
of him. 


In reading formulas it seems reasonable to train the pupil 
to a certain extent to read between the lines, to be judicious 
and consistent in his selection of units, and in other respects 
to use formulas as suggestions and clues rather than as 
adequate, unambiguous rules. It will be convenient and 
probably sometimes necessary for him to do so in his actual 
contacts with formulas in books and elsewhere. — 

In either case the pupil may profitably understand that 
from the moment that he begins to operate with the formula 
until he completes the operations by reaching the desired 
result or “answer” all the symbols are simply numbers. 
Nothing needs to be labeled as inches, feet, dollars, years, 
volts, ohms, foot-pounds, or the like during the operations. 
What the quantities are must be considered before operating 
in choosing or framing the formula, and after operations 
are done in order to put the right label or interpretation on 


the ‘‘answer.’’ But for the purposes of operation Amperes = 


Woltes se just like!Ang =e ee 
ohms > ! ‘Number 6” ~~ 6 
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Other things being equal, genuine formulas useful in 
mathematics, science, industry and business are to be 
preferred for training in understanding, evaluating, trans- 
forming, and framing formulas. Other things, especially 
convenience, are not always equal. The genuine formulas 
that are of significance to pupils may be too simple, or too 
much burdened with long numbers, and there may not be 
enough of them to give the practice considered necessary. 
So teachers and textbooks tend to make up formulas of just 
the desired complexity, involving just the relations with 
which practice is needed, and with just as little or much 
numerical difficulty as the occasion demands. 

The use of these artificial formulas is not essentially more 
vicious than the use of multiplications like 4659817. It is 
probable that not one pupil in a hundred will ever have to 
multiply 9817 by 465. But we do not object to such work in 
moderation in arithmetic because the elementary abilities 
practiced are all useful; and this is a good way to give them 
practice. In the same way practice with a formula like 
P=uen +e) 
formula has only a very slight probability of occurrence 
outside of school. 


may be defensible although the 


ABILITY WITH EQUATIONS 


Ability with equations includes two groups of abilities 
which are, at least psychologically, very different. The first 
is to manipulate the equation so as to obtain a numerical 
value for the literal element, or so as to obtain a value for 
one of the literal elements in terms of the others. The 
equation is “solved.” The second is to understand the 
equation as the expression of a certain relation whereby we 
can correctly prophecy what value a certain element will 
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have, according to the values which one or more other 
elements have. 


Thus S$=KR+4 is “solved” for Q by finding that 


Q=2KR-+8. S=KR+4 is “understood with respect to 
the relation between Q and R” by understanding that if K 
is a constant, Q is in direct proportion to R, that if Q is 
expressed as ordinate to fit R abscissa value, we have a set 
of points on a straight line cutting the y axis at +8, with a 
slope depending on what K is, and that every increment 
added to R produces, other things being equal, an increment 
of 2K in Q. The older algebra neglected the second ability 
almost entirely, and even yet the first ability is given far 
more time and attention in most textbooks, courses, and 
examinations. Yet the second ability seems of equal or 
greater importance. 


There are three cases of “solving.” First, the pupil is 
taught to organize all the data needed to secure the answer to 
his problem in the form of an equation with x or n or Ans. 
or ? or an empty space to be filled, to represent his desired 
result. ‘‘Solving”’ then means the computation needed to 
get the x or n or Ans. or ? or empty space on one side of = 
and to get the other side free from the x or n and, where 
desirable, in simplest form. Sometimes two or more equa- 
tions with x and y or n; and nz or Part I of Ans. and Part II 
of Ans. are used. The ability to manage this organization 
and manipulation of data is useful. The problems of life, 
when of this sort, almost never lead to quadratic equations. 
The computations are rarely literal. 


Second, the pupil is taught to “solve” a formula or 
equation already organized, as when he derives a formula 
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for finding the radius of a circle from its circumference, 
from C= 2rr. 

Third, the pupil is taught to solve equations of the type 
y=ax+b or y=2?+ax+b for a and b, being given related 
pairs of values of x and y, and to discover the two values 
of x corresponding to a given value of y in equations of the 
type, y=aa?+ba+c. This third sort of ‘‘solving”’ is valuable 
if a certain mastery of the ‘understanding of the relation” 
has been attained. Otherwise it is dangerously near to being 
an aimless mental gymnastic. The older but still common 
practice of solving quadratics only for the case where y=0, 
out of all relation to the general problem, seems indefensible. 
The only argument in its favor seems to be that z in av?+- 
ba+c=0 is an unknown quantity and that you should 
therefore find its value regardless of whether knowledge of 
its value is of any consequence. 

The understanding of equations as the expression of 
relations, goes straight to the heart of all applied mathe- 
matics, showing the formula and equation as the story of a 
rule or law which certain events in nature follow or approx- 
imate; it introduces the most important idea of mathematics, 
that of quantitative dependence or functionality; it is a 
vital and potent review of the principle that algebra tells 
what will happen to any number under certain conditions; 
it furnishes a principle of organization for graphics; it 
furnishes the treble parallelism between certain important 
relations, certain graphs, and certain equations which will 
arouse respect for algebra. 

It may be retorted that the understanding of an equation 
as a story of a relation or law is too hard and varied an 
ability for pupils in the ninth or tenth grade to acquire, in 
comparison with the more mechanical and uniform “solving.” 
Weshallseeinalater chapter that it has been made needlessly 
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difficult by unfortunate usage of terms and unwise building 
up of certain mental habits which get in each other’s way 
and trip each other up; and we shall there show how to 
reduce these difficulties greatly. 


ABILITY WITH PROBLEMS 


One of the most revered features of algebra is training in 
organizing a set of facts given in a problem described in 
words, into an equation or set of equations such that solving 
will produce the desired answer. This, so far as the prob- 
lems are genuine ones whose answers a sane person in the real 
world might seek, is admirable. The genuine problems 
appropriate to a reasonable life do not, however, often lead 
to such fractional expressions, or quadratic equations, or 
denominators that need to be rationalized, or sequences 
wherein x appears three or four times, as are being studied 
and await “application to problems.’ The genuine prob- 
lems are mostly of a type where x appears once, the other 
elements being numbers, and require only straightforward 
arithmetic plus certain conventions with respect to paren- 
theses. Consequently, problems have been made up to give 
the pupil training in applying his more subtle algebraic 
techniques. These pervade the textbooks, courses of study, 
and examinations. The following are samples: 


The earth and seven other planets revolve around the sun. ‘Twice the 
number of planets which are nearer to the sun than the earth is plus one 
equals the number of planets which are farther from the sun than the earth 
is. Find the number of planets nearer to and the number more remote from 
the sun than the earth is. 

If a railroad train is made up of five sleeping cars, one parlor car, and a 
certain sort of engine, its cost is $129,200. The cost. ‘of each sleeping car is 
$300 more than the cost of the engine. The cost of the parlor car is five- 
sixths of the remainder when the value of the engine is diminished by $100. 
Find the cost of the engine, the parlor car, and of a sleeping car. 

* The front wheel of a cart makes 16 revolutions more than the rear wheel 
in going 360 feet. If, however, the circumference of the front wheel were 
increased by a third, and that of the rear wheel by a fifth, the front wheel 
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would make only 10 more revolutions than the rear wheel in going the same 
distance. Find the circumference of each wheel. 

The hours required by Mr. A to travel a certain distance equals the 
number of miles he travels per hour. Mr. B goes the same distance in 2 
hours less time by going three miles more per hour. Find the rate of travel 
and time taken by Mr. A. 

There are two angles, one of which is 5° less than the other. If the number 
of degrees in each is multiplied by the number in its supplement, the product 
obtained from the larger of the given angles exceeds the other product by the 
square of the number of degrees in the smaller of the given angles. Find 
the angles. 


Shall the ability to solve problems mean the ability to 
solve such as these, or shall it mean the ability to solve 
genuine problems of a sane life? 


It has been customary to select and arrange the problem 
materials almost wholly from the point of view of the alge- 
braic technique to be applied. The teacher or textbook 
maker, having taught thé pupil how to operate with algebraic 
fractions, for example, looks about for problems which will 
lead to fractional equations. Other characteristics are 
treated as of minor importance. From the functional point 
of view, emphasizing ability to use algebra in solving prob- 
lems which life will offer, it seems desirable to consider the 
lives of boys and girls and men and women as students, 
citizens, fathers and mothers, lawyers, doctors, business men 
or nurses, and select problems which they may usefully solve 
and which are properly solved by algebraic methods. These 
may then be arranged according to the technique involved 
if this is desirable; but from the functional point of view 
much is to be said in favor of arranging them with considera- 
tion also for their natural connections in the world of fact 
and their logical connections in the mind. Problems about 
public health, for example, may well be on the same page 
even though one should involve a simple equation without 
fractions, one a fractional equation, one a radical, and one a 
quadratic. 
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The arrangement is of much less consequence than the 
choice. Most important of all is the general choice of atti- 
tude — are problems to be an exercise ground for algebraic 
insight, or is algebra to be a tool for life’s needs? 

The quantitative problems of life usually come in con- 
nection with real things, events and relations. There are 
real fields and floors, or at least maps and house plans; real 
ships to be navigated, guns to be pointed, alloys to be com- 
pounded, medicines to be diluted, electric cells to be con- 
nected. The abilities eventually desired are preferably 
abilities to deal with real situations. 

Since it is inconvenient to provide these real situations 
in schools, we have recourse to verbal descriptions of them. 
We cannot, however, take it for granted that the ability to 
manage a certain quantitative problem as it 1s described in 
words is identical with the ability to manage the same 
problem when it actually arises in a real situation. The 
difficulties of the described problem may be largely linguistic; 
to take an extreme case, a person obviously could not solve 
a problem no matter how easy it was in reality, if it were 
put to him in an unknown language. On the other hand, 
the verbal description may be far more suggestive of the 
procedure to follow than the real situation would be. If a 
boy should think “In how many years shall I be half as old 
as my father?” and proceed to solve the problem he would 
have to know enough to ask, ‘‘ How old is he now?” = ‘‘How 
old am I now?’’; and he might puzzle about exact birthdays, 
even the time of day of birth or allowance for leap years. 
In the described problem, ‘‘A boy is 14. His father is 40. 
In how many years will he be half as old as his father?”’ 
he is given all the data needed, and encouraged not to bother 
about anything more than getting a certain number which, 
if added to 40 and 14, makes one result twice the other. 
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In proportion as we retain the older view that the main 
value of problem-solving is its formai disciplinary value as 
a mental gymnastic, the distinction between ability with a 
problem as it occurs in reality and ability with a similar 
problem described in words approaches zero importance. 
We may even deliberately make the verbal description much 
easier or much harder to understand than the corresponding 
real situation would be. 

This view is, however, hardly tenable with respect to 
problems that assume to have anything to do with real 
situations of business, science, technology, or the home. 
If problems bave only formal disciplinary value as mental 
gymnastic, we may as well use unreal problems about the 
square of somebody’s age being equal to the cube of half 
of his age less 24 times his age, or about consecutive num- 
bers, or about fractions whose numerators and denominators 
are related in divers ways. If we have problems about 
realities at all, we probably have them to train the pupil to 
manage realities themselves rather than to manage words 
about them. 

One special difference between problems arising in con- 
nection with situations actually present to sense and the 
customary verbal problems of the algebra class is tbat in 
the former needed data may be missing and irrelevant data 
may be present in large numbers, whereas in the latter we 
have practically accepted it as a rule that every problem 
should be solvable from the data given without any further 
additional data and that all the data given in the problem 
must be used in order to attain the solution. 

There may be in use in some schools problems where the 
pupil has to decide whether the data are adequate for its 
solution and problems where he searches elsewhere for the 
additional data needed, but they are surely very rare. Prob- 
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lems where the data to be used in framing the equations 
have to be chosen from amongst many data irrelevant for 
that particular problem are almost equally rare. 

Our custom in schools of making each problem a little 
paragraph of statements all to be used without adding or 
subtracting one jot or tittle, like the pieces in a picture 
puzzle, is so fixed that we find one of our standard textbooks 
announcing the following: 


1. Every problem gives a relation between some un- 
known numbers. 


2. There are as many distinct statements as there are 
unknown numbers. 


3. Represent one of the unknown numbers by a letter; 
then, using all but one of the statements, represent the other 
unknowns in terms of that same letter. 


4. Using the remaining statement, form an equation. 
[Wells and Hart, 1912, p. 100.] 


Is problem solving in algebra to be only a puzzle game 
of fitting translated phrases into a proper equation? 

There is, then, a wide range of possible opinion about 
what problem solving does mean and about what it should 
mean. We should surely try to make it mean something 
more educative than the solution of more or less attractive 
puzzles made up to exercise algebraic technique or to give 
indiscriminate practice in “thinking.’’ We shall return to 
this subject later when the attempt will be made to clear 
up the psychology and pedagogy of problem solving in 
algebra. 

The psychological demands and the psychological effects 
of organizing the facts of a problem into an equation or 
equations such as will, when solved, give the desired answer 
varies greatly according as the problem is, so to speak, an 
“original” which the pupil thinks out, or follows other 
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similar problems which he has learned to handle by special 
training ad hoc. 

The approved theory has been, and still is, that the 
former should be the process in the main, but skillful teachers 
seem to think or fear that actual proficiency in solving the 
problems that are met in life (or at least those that are met 
in examinations) is best secured by special training in certain 
routines such as “let 2 equal the smaller number, when there 
is a choice,” or ‘‘be sure to use all the numbers that are 
given,” and by still more specialized training with rate prob- 
lems, mixture problems, tank-and-pipe problems, and the 
like. 

Rugg and Clark argue that directed practice with many 
different kinds of problems will make the pupil ‘‘able to use 
the method in solving any kind that you may happen to 
meet later’’ [1918, p. 208]; and provide this directed prac- 
tice with (1) Problems relating to age, (II) Problems in 
which a number is divided into two or more parts, (III) 
Problems based on coins, (IV) Problems based on relations 
between time, rate, and distance, (V) Problems involving 
percents, (VI) Problems concerning perimeters and areas, 
and (VII) Problems based on levers. Their treatment of 
the first group is as follows: 

“Section 97. Need for tabulating the data of word prob- 
lems.— Many problems involve so many different statements 
that it is practically necessary to arrange the steps i the 
translation in very systematic tabular form. Take an example 
like this: 

‘““ John’s age exceeds James’ by 20 years. In 15 years 
he will be twice as old as James. Find the age of each now.’ 

‘Before we can write this statement in the form of an 
equation we must express in algebraic form four different 
things: (1) John’s age now; (2) James’ age now; (8) John’s 
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age in 15 years; and (4) James’ age in 15 years. These four 
facts can best be stated in a table like this: 

“(First step) Let n represent James’ age now. 

“(Second step) Tabulate the data. 


TABLE 


Act Now AGE IN 15 YEARS 
John’s age ~~ n-+20 n+20+15 
James’ age n n+15 


“With all the facts expressed in letters we can now state 
the equation which fells the same thing as the original word 
statement; namely: 

“(Third step) n+20+15=2(n+15) 

‘“We are now ready for the 

“(Fourth step) the solution of the equation; the steps 
are as follows:” 

Then follow explanations of solving and checking and 
sixteen carefully graded tasks leading up to five of the cus- 
tomary age problems such as, ‘““A man is now 45 years old 
and his son is 15. In how many years will he be twice as 
old as his son?”’ [1918, p. 208.} 

Shall we treat the problem material as a series of orig- 
inals, or as a collection of typical groups of problems, each 
group of which the pupil learns how to solve much as he 
learns how to subtract a negative number or multiply «x* 
by x’ by adding exponents? Or shall we treat part of the 
problem material in the one way and the rest in the other? 
This last is just what we do in arithmetic. Certain groups 
of problems (as about areas, perimeters, discounts, insur- 
ance, compound interest, taxes and commissions) are pre- 
pared for by special training with each. Certain other prob- 
lems are left to the undirected ingenuity of the pupils. 
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ABILITY WITH GRAPHS 


The abuity to understand, construct, and use graphs 
needs definition in at least two respects. (A) Shall school 
algebra present elementary facts concerning all graphs that 
are simple and important, or shall it limit itself to the 
graphic presentation of a relation between two variables 
through the Cartesian codrdinate system, and to such 
introductory matter as facilitates that? (B) Assuming the 
second answer to A, shall it deal with graphs of irregular 
relations not presentable in any equations which the pupil 
can be expected to manage, or shall it restrict itself to the 
straight line, parabola, hyperbola, and the like? Question 
A may be made clear and vivid in this form: ‘‘ Which of the 
types of graphs on pages 115 to 117 shall the pupil be taught 
to understand, construct, and use?”’ 

The graphs which are simple and important may be 


classified: (1) dese n 
YH j iy SS MX gQq@ : 
)}VWVH ~M._V= ——— 


What William did with his earnings 


What Louise did with her earnings 
Fie. 12 


quantity is divided; (II) general comparisons of two or more 
magnitudes; (III) comparisons of two or more magnitudes 
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which are put in order by their relation to some character- 
istic; and (III-A) comparisons of two or more magnitudes 


which are themselves frequencies of 


70 Ib. 
oe occurrences and are put in order by 
their relation to the magnitude of 
bag some characteristic. 
40 Ib TYPE I. DIVISION OF A QUANTITY 
1. These diagrams show what William and 
30 Ib Louise did with the money which they earned 
last summer. Make a table showing what each 
20 Ib of them did with the money. What percent of 
his money did William put in the bank? 
10)Ib; 2. What percent did he spend for clothes? 
For books? For tools? 
0 Ib. 
Charles Dick Fred Tom ae What percent 14 ft. 
Left-arm lift did Louise spend for 
Fig. 13 clothes? For books? 


For music? 
TYPE Il. COMPARISON OF MAGNITUDES 

1. According to the diagram how many 
pounds can Charles lift? How many can Dick 
lift? Fred? Tom? 

2. Draw a diagram to show how many of 
the exercises in the arithmetic practice each of 
these children did correctly, in 5 min.: 

Alice, who had 30 correct 
Anna, who had 19 correct 
Nell, who had 24 correct 

Sarah, who had 36 correct 

Let 4 in. of distance up and down equal 1 ex- 
ercise correct, 1 in. equal 8 exercises correct, etc. 


TYPE IIL 
COMPARISON OF ORDERED MAGNITUDES 


_ 38. Using thin paper trace and complete this 
diagram or graph, which tells how Dick Allen im- 
proved in the broad jump. His records were 8 ft. 
im 1911, 9 ft. in 1912, 9 ft. 6 in. in 1913, 10 ft. 
6 in. in 1914, 13 ft. in 1915, and 13 ft. 6 in. in 1916. 
_ 4 Draw a diagram or graph to show how Elsie 
improved in repeated trials with the practice test. 

Her scores in the 10 successive weeks were 
17, 17, 19, 23, 22, 23, 24, 25, 24, 26. 

5. Do the practice of page —— twice a day for 
five days. Draw a graph showing how well you 
did in each trial and how much you improved. 


12 ft. 


10 ft. 


6 ft. 


4 ft. 


2 ft. 


Records of Dick Allen 
in the broad jump 


Fig. 14 
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67 68 69 70 71 72 738 74 75 76 77 78 79 64 65 66 67 68 69 70-71 
2p aeons. Oras) Gy 14) 38% 2) 12) eed 127 15 1b 10 eb 
School A School B 
FinGealiey 


TYPE I-A. GRAPHS OF RELATIVE FREQUENCIES 

5. Examine the diagrams. Read the diagram for School A, saying, 
“On 2 days, the temperature was 67°; on 4 days it was 68°; on 5 days it was 
69°”; etc. Find what percent of the days were “satisfactory”? as to tem- 
perature in School A. In School B. ‘A temperature of 66, 67, 68, 69 or 70 
is called “‘satisfactory.”’) 

Figure 12 is an illustration of graphic descriptions of 
the way in which a certain quantity is divided, as when we 
wish to show how a family spends its income, or how the 
population of a country is divided with respect to race or 
how a pupil spends the day. 


Figure 13 is an illustration of general comparisons of 
magnitudes, as of the number of boys and of girls in a school, 
or of the values of certain products of a farm, or of the 
number of voters of each political affiliation, or of the size 
of a school ten years ago and now, or the per cent of illiteracy 
in each of forty states. 

When the magnitudes to be compared form a series easy 
to put in order by their relation to some characteristic, this 
is usually done. If, for example, we have the size of a school 
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now, five years ago, ten years ago, fifteen years ago, etc., it 
is obviously best to put the columns or bars showing size 
in a chronological order. If we have the number of children 
at each age in a school, it is obviously best to put the col- 
umns or bars in the order: aged 5, aged 6, aged 7, etc. 

Figures 14 and 15 illustrate such graphs of class III. 
The typical graph of the relation of one variable to another 
is the most notable case of class III. Graphs of surfaces of 
frequency or distribution (III-A) are a group of increasing 
importance in the social sciences. 

It is customary to draw a distinction between statistical 
graphs and mathematical graphs. The former include all of 
classes I and II and those of class III which are not readily 
analyzable into regular relations conveniently expressed in 
the relation of y tox. This distinction is not sharp or rigid, 
some weight being also given to custom and convenience. 

Return now to our question A, “‘Shall school algebra deal 
with graphs of classes I and II, or shall it limit itself to class 
III?” The future will probably save us the trouble of 
answering, because acquaintance with graphs of classes I 
and II, and with simple cases in class III, will probably be 
given in Grades 4 to 8. . Figures 12, 18, 14, and 15 are, in 
fact, all from a recent textbook in arithmetic. When it has 
not been given already, such work may deserve a place in 
ninth grade mathematics because of its intrinsic worth, and 
because of the interest it lends to the graphic presentation 
of the relations between two variables. 

Graphs of class I and class II are, however, psychologi- 
cally useful in algebra only as possible introductions to those 
of class III. For pupils at the high-school level, the erection 
of a series of columns and the formation of the curve Joining 
the midpoints of their tops, seems adequate. Also it seems 
to the writer that the development of a serial graph from 
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the graph of mere comparison will introduce more interfer- 
ences than aids to comprehension of the former. Logically, 
the graph of a systematic, ordered relation may be thought 
of as a sub-class of, and development from, the graph com- 
paring any quantities— the population of states, or the 
scores of ball players, or the heights of species of trees. But 
it seems sounder psychology to teach the systematic graph, 
ordered in relation to time, or number of articles, or size of 
the object, or force exerted, ete., by itself. 

The elementary facts of surfaces of frequency deserve a 
place in the curriculum somewhere in Grades 6 to 9 (prefer- 
ably in Grades 7 or 8), the pupil being taught to understand 
such graphs and to construct them from the tabular data. 
Their relation to the curve y=e “, and to the coefficients 
of the binomial expansion may perhaps be shown toward 
the end of a course in algebra.?. Their consideration along 
with the graphs of simpler relations of one variable to 
another will be confusing and should be avoided. 

Our second question was: Assuming that algebra in 
Grades 9 and 10 limits itself to ‘‘mathematical’’ graphs of 
the relation of one variable to another and to such intro- 
ductory matter as is of value therewith, shall it deal with 
graphs not presentable in any equations that the pupil can 
master, or shall it restrict itself to the straight line, rectangu- 
lar hyperbola, parabola, circle, and the like? It may be 
answered provisionally as follows: Enough work with 
irregular relations should be given so that the pupil will 
appreciate the regularity of regular ones by contrast, and 
also the place of these regular relation lines amongst rela- 
tion lines in general. Except for that, it seems best to spend 

1'That is, to make the principle of organization the facts and laws to be 
expressed, rather than the general nature of graphic presentations. 


2 More suitably, probably, in an advanced course. 
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the time on standard forms whose mathematical significance 
can be realized. The curves for y=azx, y=ax+b, y=2’, 
y=r?a, Y=x', y=x-+a, Y=2) y=r+ar+b, y+x?=a’, 
and y=a" will probably provide sufficient variety to make 
the principles general. 


D, 


When the topic of fractional exponents is taken up, a 
review and extension of the graphic treatment of regular 
relations may be had by presenting the curves for y=2’, 
y=2', y=x', y=x', y=x', and the like, as in Fig. 16. If 
logarithms are taught, the construction of such curves pro- 
vides excellent exercises in computation and approximations, 
and a useful application of knowledge of fractional expo- 
nents. Simple facts about y=k” may be taught also. 


2 3 Leet 6 7 8 9 
Fig. 16 


_ ‘Including, perhaps, standard forms obscured by chance errors which 
disappear in a coarser grouping of the data. 


CHAPTER IV 


Ture PsycHoLtoGy oF THE EQuaTIon! 


The equation has two different uses. First, it is an 
organization of data in such a way as to indicate the opera- 
tions required to obtain a certain numerical result, this 
result being the answer to a question which led the worker 
to frame the equation. So 60—x=x—45 is a good way to 
organize data to answer the question, ‘‘ What number is as 
much less than 60 as it is greater than 45?”’ The equation 
is here a thing to be solved. Second, the equation is the 
expression of a relation between a variable and one or more 
other variables. The important thing in this case is to 
understand the relation or law. 

So in y=kz, or y=", or y=2?, or 2?-+-y?=k?, 


o 


In the first case the equation may, of course, represent a 
special instance of some important relation or law to be 
understood, and in the second case the equation, then or 
later, may be solved for some special values of the variables. 
But in the great majority of cases one or the other purpose 
is primary, as stated above. The difference is recognized 
to some extent in the early distinction between (A) organ- 
izing numerical data into an equation with xz or two equa- 
tions with 2 and y, and (B) framing a general formula or 
equation. 

‘1 This chapter appeared originally in the Mathematics Teacher, March, 1922. 
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Consider these samples of A: 


1. Ten times a certain number is diminished by 6, the result being 36 
more than four times the number. What is the number? 


2. How much water must be added to three pints of a 20 per cent solution 
of carbolic acid to make it a 5 per cent solution? 


3. A man walks at the rate of 3 miles an hour. Two hours after he 
started another man sets out to overtake him in an automobile going 25 
miles an hour. How far will the first man have gone before the second man 
overtakes him? 

No teacher probably expects the pupil to do anything 
with the resulting equations except solve them. He has to 
understand certain particular conditions to frame the equa- 
tion. He does not have to understand the equation as an 
expression of a general relation or law in order to solve it. 
Usually he is not expected to. 

Consider these samples of B: 


1. Make a formula or an equation which tells the cost of any number of 
pounds of starch at J1 cents a pound. 


2. Using m, s, and d for minuend, subtrahend, and difference, respect- 
ively, what equations can you make from them? 


3. Using J, w, and h for the inside dimensions of any rectangular tank 
in inches, write a formula or equation for the cubic capacity of the tank in 
gallons, counting one gallon as equal to 231 cubic inches. 


4. If xis any even number, what is any odd number? 


In these cases the pupil is expected only to frame the 
formula, not to solve it. To frame it he must understand 
the general relation or law and, to at least a large extent, 
the formula or equation as its shorthand expression. 

The pupil probably realizes a difference between work 
like that of A and work like that of B. Also he may be 
influenced by being given the name equation for things like 
10x —6 = 36 — 42 or .05(8+2) = .20(8), and the name formula 
lwh 
oo 
From this point on, however, almost everything that he 


for things ike C=xD, m—s=d, m—d=s, or J= 
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is taught about equations blurs the distinction. He is given 
many literal equations like 


(a—l1)x=a-1, 
a0 
pay ee 
a(a—x)=b(b—2), 
m+n 
Pera: 
ib 
m 


Presumably these represent some important relations be- 
tween x or y or z and the variables a, b, and c; otherwise 
they would not be set out as generalized rules. But, in fact, 
they do not, and all that he is told to do with them is to 
solve them. 

He is taught the codrdinate system and set to study 
y=x2+4, y=x, y=x—4, and the like. He is much per- 
plexed because hitherto « has always been unknown but 
only one number when you finally got it known; whereas 
now you know what it is, but it is 1 or 2 or 3 or 4, or whatever 
you like. Also, he has been painstakingly learning in sim- 
ultaneous equations that you can do nothing useful with 
x and y unless you have two equations, whereas now you 
cannot have one equation of the new sort without both of 
them in it. 

To the mathematician or logician these may seem to be 
childish and trivial perplexities. Childish they may be, but 
since we are teaching children, childish perplexities are pre- 
cisely the ones we need to prevent. Trivial they certainly 
are not, at least to the psychologist. For the most uniform 
and stable connections or bonds that w or y has formed are 
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with ‘‘not known,” ‘“‘to be found,” ‘one number and only 
one right when you find it.’”’ The most frequent and em- 
phatic connection or bond that “aw and y both to be dealt 
with” has formed is with “you must make two equations.” 
The pupil’s strongest habits of thought with respect to « and 
y (with ordinary teaching, all his habits of thought with 
respect to x and y) make the y=x+4 a monstrous per- 
versity. The codrdinate system and the facts of the 
linear equation would in fact be more easily taught to 
the pupil who has had the customary training with equations 
to be solved, if NS and EW, were used instead of YY and 
XX,andif V,and V. were used instead of Y and X. Almost 
everything in the usual previous study of equations inter- 
feres with the understanding of y=ax+b. 

Conversely, under the customary methods of teaching, 
the habit of regarding y as a variable whose value depends 
on the value attached to 2, the habit of shifting x and seeing 
what happens to y, and the habit of thinking how y depends 
on x rather than hastening to solve for something, are likely 
to interfere with the old solving habits. The pupil who was 
wont to proceed readily, and even automatically, to solve 
for any posterior segment of the alphabet that came into 
view, now hesitates, wonders whether he is to solve it, or 
graph it, or evaluate it, or perhaps even consider what it 
and its context mean! 

Partly because of a more or less explicit sense of this 
interference, the majority of teachers and textbooks retain 
the disturbing y only as a necessary evil to help explain the 
codrdinate system and the graph of an equation, banishing 
it soon and replacing “‘the equation y=2z7+3” by ‘‘the 
expression 27+3,” and then quietly shifting to “‘27+3=0,” 
which can be “solved”’ in peace. But this shift is destruc- 
tive to the understanding of y=2zv+3 as the expression of 
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a straight-line relation or law whereby one variable always 
equals 3 more than twice another. This treatment also 
tends to change the codrdinate system from an easy and 
beautiful organization of what is known about equations 
into a puzzle to be reconciled with what you do with equa- 
tions. If this peculiar y always becomes 0 before you do 
anything to the equation, why bother to learn about y? So 
works the potent unconscious argument of mental habit. 

With quadratics this mysterious appearance and ‘disap- 
pearance of yisrepeated. All his experiences with equations 
except the brief interlude with y=ar+b almost forbid the 
pupil to do aught with y=aa’?+br+c save regard the y as 
a misprint for 4 or 7. After a renewed exposition of the 
coordinate system has given him a dawning insight into 
what such equations mean, the y is spirited away again, and 
he has the equations of the form axz?+ba+c=0 to solve. 
Why he should “solve” them he probably has not the 
faintest notion. An additional degree of mystery is added 
by now calling the values of x the roots. 

A final element of confusion is introduced by simul- 
taneous quadratics. The y comes back, but now it is (in 
many modern courses) not a mere second unknown to be 
solved for, as it was in 3y—4x%=2, y—x=1, but is the y of 
of the coordinate system. The two equations are not mere 
corpora vilia for solving, but two real relation-lines, the 
question being, ‘‘Do they cross; if so, at what point or 
points?” 

The algebra of a generation ago was free from this con- 
fusion because it did not attempt to teach the equation as 
the expression of a general relation between a variable and 
one or more other variables, and did not introduce graphs 
and the Cartesian coérdinates. The equation was a thing 
to be solved and nothing more. 
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When teachers of mathematics began to introduce the 
formula, the concept of a general relation or function, and 
its graphic treatment, two courses were open to them. 
They could try to assimilate the new aspect to the old, in- 
sisting on the new treatment as if it were only an extension 
and enrichment of the old. Or they could make a clear 
distinction, almost a contrast, between the equation as an 
organization of facts to.find some unknown or hidden fact 
and the equation as an expression of a relation between 
variables. 

The force of the teacher’s mental habits and a superficial 
pedagogy favored the former course, and it was taken. For 
example, graphs were used as an aid in solving, or in checking 
solutions of, equations which gave specific numerical values 
of an unknown. Solving simultaneous quadratics was (and 
is) taught not as a means of determining the constants in an 
equation expressing a relation between the variables y and 
x, but as a means of answering such specific questions as: 


1. The sum of the squares of two numbers is 130, and the product of 
the numbers is 63. Find the numbers. 


2. A number is formed by three digits, the third digit being the sum of 
the other two. The product of the first and third digit exceeds the square 
of the second by 5. If 396 is added to the number the order of the digits is 
reversed. Find the number. 

In almost every way the new aspect was made to seem 
as far as possible an outgrowth and extension of the old, or 
at least a peaceable ally of the old. 

A superficial pedagogy might defend this as a case of 
‘‘apperception,” of basing the new idea on familiar ideas, 
of gradually extending the concept of the equation. A 
deeper psychology shows that the other course is the one 
that should have been taken and should be taken now. It 
appears, in fact, that the two aspects of the equation should 
be kept distinct from the start and to a large extent through- 
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out; that they should, other things being equal, be given 
different names, taught at different times and in different 
ways and with different applications. 


Teaching Particular Equations 


The equation to be ‘‘solved”’ in order to find some par- 
ticular quantity should appear early in arithmetic, say in 
Grade 3, in the form 


Sone 
3x9= 
OAR oS 
joa. aw al 


It should be used freely thereafter in all computations where 
it is the most serviceable form for thought. For example, 


pee ° 1 $24=. . . % of $400 


It should be used as a way of organizing data in the solution 
of problems where it is a desirable way. Here Ans. or ? or 
“the number of dollars” may replace the empty space to be 
filled. This use may be continued in algebra, with such 
intricacies as are there desirable, but the name for the 
missing number should under no circumstances be x or y or 2. 
Ans. or Num. or A or N seem to be the best names (Ans.; 
and Ans.., etc., being used where two or more equations are 
framed to state the given facts). Small n (for number) 
would be a good name, except for the later interference 
with n for “any number.” Q (for question) would be al- 
most as good as Ans. or Num. or N, possibly better. When- 
ever the equation was used to indicate an exercise in numer- 
ical computation or a search for some number, its earmarks 
would be an equality sign, and Ans. or N. or Q. In so far 
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as problems requiring quadratic equations are perpetuated, 
we shall have Ans.? or A? or N? or Q’, in their solutions. 

Such equations are an organization for convenient com- 
putation. To frame them rightly requires sagacious hand- 
ling of the particular facts and relations of the problem 
situation. To solve them when they are framed requires 
competent computation. They may be called equations or 
equalities or arrangements for solving, or even be given no 
name at all, so far as learning algebra is concerned. Since 
the number who study arithmetic is enormously greater then 
the number who study algebra, this type of arrangement 
should be called an equation. 

This work, so far as done during the study of algebra, 
should be organized under the principle that ‘‘Any real 
question having a discoverable number as its answer can be 
answered by putting the data together in a suitable equation 
and solving, providing the data are sufficient to give the 
answer.’ Probably it should be completed before the sys- 
tematic study of the codrdinate system, and of linear equa- 
tions as such, is begun. The questions answered should be 
in the main genuine ones. Only a few resulting in elaborate 
fractional equations are necessary, simply to show that, no 
matter how intricate the relations, they can be handled by 
the equation technique. 


Teaching General Equations 


The equation as the expression of a general relation be- 
tween variables is prepared for in arithmetic in two ways. 
The idea of such a general relation has its first stage in the 
implicit use of rules like ‘‘ Length in feet = (length in inches) 
+12”; “Cost in cents = (cost in dollars) x 100.’ In Grades 
7 and 8 such rules or formulas are more explicitly got in 
mind, in the case of :— 
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C=2rR, for Number of inches in circumference = 27(No. of 
in. In radius), 

I =PRT, for Number of dollars interest = (Number of dol- 
lars in principal) times (the rate in hundredths) times (the 
time in years), 

H?=S/+S8S,, for the hypotenuse rule, and the like. 

The idea of space representation of a relation between 
two variables becomes familiar in a modern course in arith- 
metic by reading and making and using as problem matter 
such graphs as of the growth of a plant, height in relation 
to age, score in successive practices, population change, rise 
in costs or wages, and the like. 

In algebra the work with formulas will be extended to 
give training in reading and understanding any formula 
which expresses correctly any useful relation which could be 
understood by the pupil in words, in expressing such relations 
in formulas, and in finding the value of any variable (whose 
value is worth finding), when the values of the others are 
given. Asa rule, not one such ‘‘solving” should be set for 
volts 
ohms 


any one variable, but many. For example, in Amp. = 


the task will be, How many Amperes 

(a) when volts=110 and ohms= 22 

(b) when volts=110 and ohms=25 

(ec) when volts=220 and ohms= 20 

(d) when volts= 12 and ohms= 2? 
The use of x and y and z will be avoided in such formulas, as 
Nunn has advised. The work with graphs will be extended 
to the comprehension of the Cartesian codrdinate system, 
habituation to y and w as names for the two distances and 
the understanding of y=2, y=22, y= 32, y=xt+2, y=x—-2, 


1 4 ; ; : 
el and other instructive relations. Then comes 
x 
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the systematic algebra of systematic selected types of equa- 
tions. These may be called ‘“‘equations of variables,’’ or 
“equations of relation lines.” This will include the study 


Cn : : R , 
of y=cx and y=", in connection with ‘“‘varies directly as” 


and ‘‘varies inversely as,” of y=? and y= /z in connection 
with tables of squares and square roots and with interpolating 
in such tables, and of the quadratic equation in general. It 
seems preferable to use C1, C2, ¢3, OY ki, ke, ks, rather than 
a, b, and c to express constants in such equations. 

The case of solving for « when y=0 will be treated as 
simply one special case of all the possible solvings. First, 
y will be found for various assigned values of x, then x will 
be found for various assigned values of y, including 0, which 
are specially instructive. Probably graphical solutions, if 
taught, should come before solutions by computation. Sim- 
ultaneous equations with x and y will be taught chiefly as a 
means of answering the question, ‘‘Do these relation lines 
cross? If so, where?’”’— and as a means of answering the 
question, ‘‘If in a linear equation y=c,7+c2 one point of the 
curve is (7,4) and another is (13,6), what doc; and c,.equal?’’! 

In connection with the study of exponents, curves such 
as y=x> » y=at, y=e%, y=x?, y=u, y=u, y=ut, y=, 
y= xt, re y=x', may be biieag: inspected and Sorapareel 
Some of the practice with logarithms may well be given up 
to the computations required for plotting a few such curves. 
The equations y=a", (w+c,)?+(y+c.)?=c;?, and others of 
notable interest may be studied, if time permits. 

Finally the “function” az+6 or the “‘function” av?+ 
bx-+c may be studied as a function without any “y= ”’ to 
introduce it, but it will then no longer be or bear the name of 
equation. 


WSimilarly, of course, with y=cv?+c.x-+c;3. 
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As a consequence of this reorganization, the indiscrim- 
inate practice with what are now called literal equations 
would be replaced by two distinct lines of work. First 
there would be given, in connection with real formulas, 
practice in expressing any one of the variables in terms of 
the others, that is, in solving for that variable. Second, 
there would be given, in connection with typical forms of 
relation lines, practice in understanding the meaning of the 
constants concerned as well as the meaning of the two 
variables. 


CHAPTER V 


Tur PsycHoLtoGy or PROBLEM SOLVING! 


In a previous chapter we called attention to some of the 
differences of opinion concerning the application of algebraic 
technique to the solution of problems. In the present chapter 
we shall take up systematically the questions there suggested, 
together with others, and present the results of certain 
investigations which we have made, to aid teachers in decid- 
ing what to do with problem solving, when to do it, and how 
to do it. 

At the outset we need to distinguish certain types of work 
all of which might with some justification be called applica- 
tions of algebraic technique to the solution of problems, but 
which differ notably in the psychological demands they 
make of a pupil, in the psychological effects they have upon 
him, and in their uses in the algebra course. All are different 
from mere computation, evaluation, reading or making 
graphs, or the solution of equations already framed. The 
more important types are shown on page 133. 

The psychology of the I-1 type is clear. Such problems, 
carefully chosen and graded, may be used very helpfully to 
teach meanings and to test, strengthen, extend and refine 
knowledge of meanings. Teachers of algebra should study 
the problem material of this sort devised by Nunn [1914] 
and by Rugg and Clark [1918a]. 


1This chapter appeared originally in the Mathematics Teacher, April and 
May, 1922. 
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Type lI. Problems to 
answer which no explicit 
equation or formula is needed 
or supposed to be used. 


1. Concerned with knowl- 
edge of meanings, e. g., of 
literal numbers, negative 
numbers, exponents. 


2. Concerned with knowl- 
edge of operations. 


3. Concerned with com- 
binations of meanings and 
operations or with other 
aspects of algebra. 


(1) Which of these 
formulas fits the prob- 
lem is also known. 


A. The equation or 


formula is 


group of known for- 


mulas. 


ivpie sLl«< 
Problems to 
answer which 
an equation or 
formula is sup- 
posed to be 
used. 


one of a 


known, 


properly to it. 


(a) The equation or 
primarily 
of a 


formula is 


a rule for all cases 


certain relation. 


(2) Which of them 
fits the problem is not 
Pupil must — \ 
select the formula as S=# at? 
well as fit the facts 


133 


If pencils cost c cents each 
what will n pencils cost? 

Express 248 ft. below sea 
level if sea level is called 0. 

If a Xa Xa Xa is at, how 
will you express the product 
of a row of n a’s? 


What was your average 
score in a game in which you 
made these separate scores: 
—8, +4, —6, —2, +7? 


Under 


willa = Lm 
a 


what conditions 


In a=p fee what will be 


the effect upon a of an in- 
crease in 7? 

The value of ve for w= 
4 was omitted from this 
table by the printer. What 
do you think it was, 
approximately? 

IfviisOveis 4 

If vi is 1 v2 is 

If vi is 2 vz is 

If viis 3 i 

If vi is 4 veis .... 

If vi is 5 ve is 29.03 

If vi is 6 vz is 40.05 


F=32°-+2C. 

What does 86° F 
equal on the Centi- 
grade scale? 


The meanings of 
these are known, 


V =at v=get 
=} = gt? 
v= vV2aS_ v= v2gS 


=32. 

Neglecting the re- 
sistance of the air, how 
far will a bullet 
dropped from a height 
of 5000 ft. fall during 
the sixth second? 


Frame equations for 
finding the dimensions 
of a rectangle twice as 
long as it is wide to be 
of a sq. in. area. Find 


B. The equation or 
formula is not known, 
but must be con- 
structed by the pupil. 


(b) The equation 
(not usually called a 
formula) is primarily 
an organization of data 
to secure the result in 
one special case. 


the dimensions when 
a is 10, when a is 20, 
when a is 100. 


A girl wishes to have 
a rectangular card 
twice as long as it is 
wide, and 10 sq. in. 
in area. How long 
shall she make it? 
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Problems of the I-2 type, which apply algebraic compu- 
tations in useful ways, are very rarely used. This may be 
because teachers think there is no need of applying compu- 
tation; or it may be because genuine uses for algebraic 
computations are not to be found in such matters as a first- 
year high-school pupil can understand. 

The first reason is almost certainly a bad one. Pupils, 
save some of the very intellectual, are stimulated by seeing 
what a computing procedure is for, and by associating it 
with the world outside of mathematics. In arithmetic it is 
found serviceable to introduce each new item of computa- 
tional method by some genuine and interesting problem 
whose solution is facilitated by the computation in question. 
Students of algebra can doubtless get along without such 
stimulants better than students of arithmetic, who are 
younger and duller; and may gain less from them. But 
they, too, will gain much from such introductory problems 
showing the service which the computation performs. 
Again the teacher should examine the problem material 
of this sort in Nunn and in Rugg and Clark. 

The second reason is in part valid. Much of the com- 
putational work often done in courses in algebra cannot well 
be introduced by or related to problems from the world the 
pupil knows. The problems that one might invent would 
not make the computation clearer or easier or more esteemed 
or longer remembered. The value of such computation is 
questionable. 


The miscellaneous group listed as I-3 represents a border- 
land between what we ordinarily call problems and tasks 
calling for mathematical inference and conclusions of all 
sorts. Too little attention has been paid to this group by 
teachers of algebra. There has been, in fact, so little of such 
work that we can hardly judge of its value; but it would at 
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‘ 


least add variety, give more scope for “original” thinking, 
and assist in integrating a pupil’s algebraic abilities into 
something which for lack of a better term we may call an 
“algebraic sense’’—a somewhat general readiness to see 
algebraic facts and to think about them with all bis algebraic 
equipment. 

The work of II-A represents what is regarded by teachers 
of the physical and social sciences as the most essential con- 
tribution of algebra in preparation for their study. It has 
the merit that the facts operated with have some chance of 
being themselves worth thinking about—are not mere 
valueless items about A’s age, or B’s time in rowing up a 
stream, or C’s buying and selling of sheep; and that the 
relations among these facts are likely to be important 
relations in nature; and that the results obtained are such 
as a sane man might obtain in that way. 

It has also the merits that it emphasizes the fact that a 
letter can be used to mean any one of the class of numbers 
that fulfil certain conditions, and that it leads up to the 
general treatment of the relation of one variable to another. 

Two cautions are useful in connection with such work. 
The first is to be careful not to burden pupils unduly with 
learning physics or astronomy or engineering for the sake 
of having genuine formulas. Formulas whose meanings are 
obvious from a careful reading should be preferred. They 
should not be complicated by unfamiliar terms, or by the 
need of difficult inferences to secure consistency in units. 
Tabular and grapbic work may be usefully codrdinated with 
the problem work. The same formulas may often be used 
in exercises in formula reading and formula framing, evalua- 
tion, and the understanding of relations, before they are 
used in connection with verbal problems. 

The problem material from science and engineering that 
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can be adapted so as to satisfy wise teachers of algebra that 
it is as good for their purposes as the material in customary 
use about familiar facts like the ages of boys, the hands of 
clocks, boats on streams, or tanks and pipes, may be rather 
scanty. The question then arises of using made-up formulas, 
such, for example, as: 

A boy’s father gives him each month half as much as the 
boy earns. 

1. Let e=what the boy earns in any month. What will 

equal what his father gives him for that month? 


2. Let 7’=what the boy gets in all that-month. Make 
a formula for finding 7. 

3. What will the boy receive in all in each of these 
months: January, when he earns $10? February, when he 
earns $12? March, when he earns $8.60? 

4. How much must he earn in a month to get (in all) $20 
that month? 


It is for such cases that we need the second caution, 
namely, that we avoid in such made-up formulas the un- 
realities and trivialities that have characterized so much of 
the problem material of the past. 


We have left the II-B type, where the equation or formula 
is not known but must be constructed by the pupil. This 
is problem material par excellence, and is, in fact, all that 
certain teachers would consider worthy of the name. With- 
in it, the II-B-b type is in far wider use than the II-B-a 
type. In the rest of this chapter, consequently, unless the 
contrary is specified, we shall mean by a problem one of the 
type of II-B-b where an equation is built up, organizing 
the data given in the problem about some one state of 
affairs, so as to secure the answer to one or more quantitative 
questions about that particular state of affairs. 
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We shall deal with the following matters, in the order 
given: 

The genuineness of the problem. 

The importance of the problem. 

Shall every technique be applied to problems? 

How far shall the problems be worked as originals, and 
how far shall routine procedures for solving a certain kind 
of problem be taught? 

The overestimation of the educative value of the verbal 
problem. 

The use of problems at the beginning of a topic to show 
the need for certain technique and to facilitate the mastery 
of the technique, as well as at the end to test the ability to 
apply the technique. 

Criteria in selecting problems. 

Problems as tests. 

Real versus described situations. 

Isolated and grouped problems. 

Problems requiring the selection of data, as well as their 
organization. 

Problems requiring the discovery of data as well as their 
selection and organization. 

Problems requiring general solutions. 

Problems of puzzle and mystery. 

The election of problems by students. 


Genuineness 


Relatively few of the problems now in use are genuine. 
First of all, over half of them are problems where in the 
ordinary course of events the data given to secure the 
answer would themselves be secured from the knowledge 
of the answer. For example, “In ten years John will be 
half as old as his father. In twenty years he will be three- 
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fifths as old as his father. How old is John now? How old 
is his father?”’ In reality such a problem would only occur 
in the remote contingency that someone knowing that John 
was 10 and his father 30, figured out these future age ratios, 
then forgot the original 10 and 30, but remembered what the 
future ratios were! 

We have made the count for three representative text- 
books of excellent repute with the results shown in Table 25. 

TABLE 25 


PERCENTAGES oF ‘ANSWER KNOWN” PROBLEMS! 


THE BEGINNING 


Up To THE or FRACTIONS 
BEGINNING OF Up To QUADRATICS 
FRACTIONS QUADRATICS AND BEYOND Toran 
IR OOS ce ten. ner ee 52 69 54 57 
IBOokIB. 2s os noe 45 36 42 
BOOKAC Reeth here 53 52 ou 52 


Such problems, if defensible at all, are defensible as 
mental gymnastics, and as appeals to the interest in mystery 
and puzzles. As such, they are better if freed from the 
pretense at reality. “I am thinking of a number. Half 
of it plus one-third of it exceeds one-fourth of it by seven. 
What is the number?” is better than problems which falsely 
pretend to represent sane responses to real issues that life 
might offer. It is degrading to algebra to put it to work 
searching for answers which in reality would have been 
present as the means of framing the problem itself, save 
frankly as a mere exercise in sharpening one’s wits and in 
translating a paragraph into an equation. 

Of the problems which are not clearly ruled out by this 
criterion many concern situations or questions or both which 

1An “Answer Known” problem is one where it is highly probable that 
in real life the data given would be obtained from the answer rather than 
the answer from the data. The totals from which the percentages are com- 
puted include problems of Type I and Type L-A. If only II-B problems 


were considered, the percentages of ‘“‘Answer Known” problems would be 
much higher. 
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are not genuine, because in the real world the situation 
would probably not occur in the way described or because 
the answer would not be obtained in the way required. 

We can make a scale for genuineness running from prob- 
lems that are fantastic to problems that are entirely genuine. 
Zero (0) genuineness (or reality) is defined as, ‘‘ Would never 
occur as a problem in life, in whole or in part; nor would 
anything at all closely like it.”” 10 genuineness (or reality) is 
defined as, ‘‘Could occur just as it is in every detail, quanti- 
ties, relations, and all.” 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., are defined as an 
arithmetical series from 0 to 10 genuineness. We may set 
as a very charitable criterion that a problem should be 
as high as 4 on this scale, 4 being the average genuineness 
of the following problems. 


REALITY 4 


A. Three men are asked to contribute to a fund. The first agrees to 
give twice as much as the second, and the third agrees to give twice as much 
as the first. How much must each contribute to make a total of $1050? 

B. What angle is five times its complement? 

C. A boy knows that his boat ean go 6 miles per hour with the current 
and 3 miles per hour against the current. How far can he go and return 
making the whole trip in just 3 hours? 

D. The diagonal of a rectangle is 102 inches and the base of the rectangle 
is three times its altitude. What 1s the length of its base? 


E. The principal varies directly as the interest and inversely as the rate. 
If $2000 brings in $125 interest at 4%, how much principal will yield $500 at 
5% for the same time? 

Reality 4 is obviously not a high standard. It is doubt- 
ful whether in all the world’s cases of conditional giving the 
problem of A has ever occurred. If B has ever occurred it 
probably has been in such connections that the immediate 
solution by 180°—% of 180° would be used. C illustrates a 
genuine relation but one which in reality is usually so 
complicated by other circumstances that only approximate 
estimate is made; hence the equational treatment seems 
rather pedantic. It is very bard to conceive cases where a 
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person would know the proportions of a rectangle and the 
length of its diagonal and not already know the length of the 
base. The determination of the investment required to 
yield $500 when you don’t know for how long, but do know 
that $2000 at 4% brings in $125 in the time in question, 
would not occur probably once in the lifetime of a million 
men. 


We have counted for one of the books noted above the 
number of problems which passed the ‘Answer Known” 
criterion but failed to rate as high as 4 for genuineness. There 
were 70 out of 213. 


Importance 


Within the minority of problems that remain after the 
exclusion of bogus problems and problems whose ‘‘ genuine- 
ness” is less than 4, a considerable percentage concern 
matters that are of importance to few people and not of 
much importance to them. The problems of the book in 
question were rated by four psychologists, three of whom 
were well versed in mathematics. We used as a scale for 
Frequency of use the following: 0 frequency, ‘‘ Not one in a 
million ninth-grade graduates use it once a year,” 10 fre- 
quency, “95 per cent of ninth-grade graduates use it once 
a month or oftener;” 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., are to represent approxi- 
mately an arithmetic progression from the former to the 
latter. As a scale of Importance to those who do use it 
we had: 0 means ‘‘Of no use or approximately none;” 10 
means ‘A sine qua non or very nearly so.” 1, 2, 3, 4 are 
in a progression as above. The Importance rating was an 
average of that for Frequency of use and Importance to those 
who do use it. Importance 3 means the degree of import- 
ance possessed by the following: 
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IMPORTANCE 3 


A. Divide $108 between A and B so that A receives eight times as much 
as 


. A has $2000 invested at 4%. How much must he invest at 6% to 
make the total yield equal to 5% on the total investment? 


C. Mr. A paid $300 per share for some stock. At the end of five years 
he sold it for $550 per share. What rate of simple interest did his money 
produce for him during the five years? 


D. Mr. A can plow a field in 6 days. Mr. B can plow it in 9 days. 
How long will it take them to plow the field if they work together? 


E. A man does one-third of a piece of work in 10 days. He and another 
man finish the task together in 8 days. How many days would it take the 
second man to do the work alone? 


F. ABC is an isosceles triangle, AD is its altitude, AD being perpen- 
dicular to BC. BD=DC. If AB is 18 inches and BC is 15 inches, find AD 


G. If a boy-earns $520 during his first year of work and receives an 
increase of $50 a year each year thereafter, what salary does he receive the 
tenth year? How much has he earned in all during the ten years? 


H. Each year Mr. A saves half as much again as he saved the year before. 
If he saved $64 the first year, how much will he save in all in seven years? 


If we eliminate all the problems whose importance is less 
than this, we have left 96, about one-fifth of the total list. 
Of those so left, many are more suitably solved by mere 
arithmetical computation without any equation than by the 
organization around a symbol for the desired number and 
an equality sign. Omitting these also we have left 61 of 
the original 491. 

Some of these 61 are clearly problems of Type I where 
no equation or formula is needed (e. g., One bu. equals 32 
qt. How many qt. in 4 bu.? In 2 bu.?) Others are 
clearly of Type IJ-A-1 where only substitution in a formula 
presented at the time is needed (e. g., changing Fahrenheit 
temperatures to Centigrade). Omitting these, we have left 
49, one-tenth of the original series. 

These genuine problems which pass our minimum stand- 
ard of importance for life seem worthy of presentation. 
The problems themselves show the teacher’s available 
resources in this respect better than a description or tabula- 
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AS stoel 4a 


Table 26 shows the facts separately for the work up to 
the beginning of fractions, from there up to quadraties, and 
from quadratics on. 


TABLE 26 


ANALYSIS OF THE VERBAL PROBLEMS OF A STANDARD TEXTBOOK 


a 
PRR goceg Es : 
OZ moe ee aA a 
Bt 429,.%9 an ° 
petay Ae eie wetiew a ee 
all HA oe os 
1. Total number of verbal 
DLOwleIMsenaereeiEtr eee 268 126 97 491 


2. Number in which the an- 
swer would ordinarily not 
have to be known in order 
to obtain the data of the 
JeLMO LO} Lesei ees arin nacieaa treating © 129 39 45 213. (43%) 


3. Number of these (2) which 
are rated as 4 or above for 


Keality Takats Monee eee 100 16 27 148 (29%) 


4. Number of these (8) which 
are rated as 3 or above for 
TM POUCAN COs eevsecrdetdel aera 73 9 14 96 (20%) 


5. Number of these (4) which 
are not much more readily 
solvable by arithmetic 
alone and which are not 
clearly of Type I (where no 
explicit equation or formula 


WS INSECEO ee coacoacdun asc 39 9 13 61 (12%) 


6. Number of these (5) which 
are not clearly of Type 
II-A, where only substitu- 
tion of numbers in a given 
formula is required........ 29 9 11 49 (10%) 


1The problems given here are not quotations, since it seems desirable to 
preserve the anonymity of the source, but are duplicates of the originals in 
general nature and form. 
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An analysis like that of Table 26 has been made for a 
second book of excellent repute, which contains work only up 
to quadratics. It gives the following results: 


Up To FRACTIONS 
FRAcTIONS TO QUADRATICS TOTAL 
bs53 9 BESS GCE EIC a Eee 283 129 412 
PAs o cree PRADA RA APE EE 157 82 239 (58%) 
Shoe 2 ichigo ee mee aco eee 125 56 181 (44%) 
LO cre een ee gee eres lee 121 23 144 (35%) 
De nT OG cc PEON is 39 19 59 (14%) 
(Ose. 48 266. Oe DARN eae ene eae 38 15 oy (US) 


Highteen of the problems in this second book left in 
class 6 are not typical problems of Class II-B. Ten are 
constructions of graphs, and eight are applications of simple 
trigonometrical facts not usually taught in algebra hitherto. 


Tue Hieguest RANKING TENTH oF PROBLEMS IN RESPECT TO 
GENUINENESS AND IMPORTANCE 


1. The selling price of this book is five-fourths of its cost. Find its cost 
if it sells for $2.00. 

2. In making a certain casting 13% of the metal is lost in the melting. 
How much metal is needed to make a casting weighing 86 pounds? 

8. Cotton seed meal is used as a fertilizer. It contains approximately 
7% of nitrogen. If a farmer wishes to put 15 pounds of nitrogen on a certain 
field, how much cotton seed meal must be purchased? 

4. Tobacco stems contain about 8% of potash. How many pounds of 
tobacco stems must be bought to obtain 12 pounds of potash? 

5. Divide $108 between A and B so that A receives 8 times as much 
as B. 

6. Three men are asked to contribute to a fund. The first agrees to 
give twice as much as the second and the third agrees to give twice as much 
as the first. How much must each contribute to make a total of $1050? 

7. The minimum temperature on February 2nd at Minneapolis was 
—15; the maximum was —4. What was the range of temperature there on 
that day? 

8. Mr. A wishes to enclose a rectangular field, 20 rods wide. He wishes 
to make the field as long as he can, using 214 rods of fencing. How long 
can he make it? 

9. Jf the cost of a car is p dollars and the rate of gain is 20%, what is the 
gain? What is the selling price? (p+.20p =?) 

10. What was the cost of a car sold for $1320 if the gain is 10%. 
141. Mr. A wishes to make 20% on some chairs. At what price must he 
buy them if he is to sell them at $2.00 each? 
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12. Mr. B wishes to sell chairs at $7.00 each. At what price must he buy 
them so as to make 12% on the cost ? 

13. Mr. C knows that he can sell a piece of property for $3540. How 
much must he pay in order to make a profit of 18%? 

14. What principal must be invested at 4% to yield an income of $600 
a year? 

15. How Jong must $2000 be invested at 5% simple interest to produce 
$375 interest? 

16. The amount equals the sum of the principal and the interest. Express 
the amount at the end of a year when p dollars are invested at 4%. 

17. What is the amount at the end of two years if p dollars are invested 
at 5 

ae What sum of money invested at 6% simple interest for three years will 
amount to $4000? 


19. How long will it take $1000 to amount to $1500 if it is invested at 
seat (EXC 1000-++1000X .05y. Solve for y.) 


20. How long will it take $1000 to double itself at 6%? 
21. Let A represent the number of dollars in the amount. Let P, R, 
BRE 

100° 


22. Use the formula above Ho find how many years will be required for 
$7000 to amount to $9100 at 5% simple interest. 


23. Use the formula to solve this problem. Mr. A paid $300 per share 
for some stock. At the end of 5 years he sold it for $550 per share. What 
rate of simple interest did his money produce for him during the five years? 


24. Mr. A has tea worth 65 cents and tea worth 45 cents-per pound. 
How many pounds of each should he use to make a mixture of 100 pounds 
to sell at 53 cents a pound? 


25. Mr. B has tea selling at 70 cents a pound and tea selling at 50 cents 
a pound. How many pounds of each should he use to make a mixture of 50 
pounds selling at 62 cents a pound? 


26. Same as the two previous, using different numbers. 


27. Mr. A has $2000 invested at 4%. How much must he invest at 6% 
to make the total yield equal to 5% on the total investment? 


28. Mr. B has $6000 invested at 32% and $9000 at 4%. How much 
must he invest at 6% to make the total yield equal to 5% on the total invest- 
ment? 


29. A boy knows that his boat can go 6 miles per hour with the current 
and 3 miles per hour against the current. How far can he go and return, 
making the whole trip in just 3 hours? 


30. A man can do a piece of work in 8 days. What part of it can he do in 
one day? In 7 days? In x days? 

31. A man can do a piece of work in days. What part of it can he do 
inl day? In 5 days? 


32. A can do a piece of work in 6 days. B can do it in 10 days. How 
much can A do in one day? In x days? How much can B do in one day? 
In « days? How much can A and B together do in one day? In x days? 
How much can A do in 2 days? How much can B do in 5 days? How much 
can A and B together do if A works 2 days and B works 5 days? 


and T have their usual meanings. Show that A=P-+—— 
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33. A can do a piece of work in 10 days. B can do it in 5 days. How 
long will it take A and B together to do it? 

34. A can do a piece of work in 8 hours. B can do it in 24 hours. How 
long will it take A and B together to do it? 

35. Mr. A can plow a field in 6 days. Mr. B can plow it in 9 days. How 
long will it take them to plow it if they work together? 

36. One machine can do a piece of work in 4 hours. Another machine can 
do it in 6 hours. How long will it take them both together to do it? 

37. A can do a piece of work in 15 hours. B can do it n 18 hours. If A 
works for 7 hours, how long will it take B to complete the work? 

38. A does one-third of a piece of work in 5 days. A and B complete the 
job by working together for 4 days. How long would it take B to do the 
job alone? 

39. ABC is an isosceles triangle. AD is its altitude, AD being perpen- 
dicular to BC. BD=DC._ If AB is 18 inches and BC is 15 inches, find AD. 

40. If a boy earns $520 during his first year of work and receives an 
increase of $50 a year each year thereafter, what salary does he receive the 
tenth year? How much has he earned in all during the ten years? 

41. On January Ist of each of 10 years a man invests $100 at 5% simple 
interest; what will principal plus interest amount to at the end of the tenth 
year? 

42. Mr. A owes $2000 and pays 6% interest. At the end of each year he 
pays $200 and the interest on the debt which has accrued during the year. 
How much interest will he have paid off when he has paid off the debt? 

43. Mr. A is paying for a $400 lot at the rate of $20 a month with interest 
at 6%. Each month he pays the total interest which has accrued on that 
month’s payment. How much money, including principal and interest, will 
he have paid when he has freed himself from debt? 

44, Mr. A plans to give his son 10 cents on his fifth birthday, 20 cents on 
his sixth, and each year thereafter to the eighteenth birthday, inclusive, to 
double the gift of the preceding year. How much will this be in all? 

45. A problem in finding the height of a tower by similar triangles. A 
diagram is given. 

46. Finding the width of a pond by similar triangles, and subtraction. 
A diagram is given. 

47. Finding the width of a pond by similar triangles and double sub- 
traction. A diagram is given. 

48. The number of tiles needed to cover a given surface varies inversely 
as the length and width of the tile. If it takes 300 tiles 3 inches by 5 inches 
to cover a certain surface, how many tiles 4 by 6 will be needed for the same 
area? 

49. The number of posts needed for a fence varies inversely as the distance 
between them. If it takes 120 posts when they are placed 10 feet apart, how 
many will it take when they are placed 12 feet apart? 


It must be confessed that this list of what one of our 
standard instruments for teaching algebra offers as genuine 
problems to be solved by framing an equation does not 
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support the general high estimation of problem solving of the 
II-B-b type. Problems 16 to 23 and 41 will not be accept- 
able to many because they neglect the fact that in real life 
the interest on the investment is almost always paid at 
stated intervals, not when the principal is repaid, and so 
can be compounded by reinvestment. Nos. 6, 27, 28, and 
43 are rather fantastic. Nos. 48 and 49 require a method 
of finding the number of articles required which would 
rarely be wise, and never necessary, to use in such situations. 
Of the other problems, some are very probably better dealt 
with by the arithmetical methods which the pupils have 
already learned to use in such cases. 


The advocate of the made-up problems will use the 
scantiness of this list as an argument that we must resort 
to the made-up, even insane, problems in order to give 
sufficient practice in applying principles and technique. 
But why should we give any practice in applying a principle 
or a technique to created problems when there are no sane 
problems to which it applies? Moreover, we must not 
assume that all the problem material which is genuine and of 
a fair degree of importance has been collected. At first 
thought, it would seem probable that it had, since for 
at least a decade progressive teachers and textbook makers 
have been fully aware of the need for it. A closer study 
of the matter, however, reveals that ingenuity and inventive- 
ness and careful investigations do bring returns here as 
elsewhere. Many more such problems appear in the text- 
books and teaching of 1920 than were available in 1900. 
Nunn has made very notable contributions. We may hope 
that the Nunns of the future will add more. Until we have 
canvassed the world’s work thoroughly for problems that 
are genuine and important, we ought not to turn to those 
that are artificial and trivial. 
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It is a modern tendency to extend the list of genuine 
problems by teaching certain facts of physics, engineering, 
astronomy, navigation and the like so as to secure material 
for practice with the applications of algebra. 

We very much need measurements of the time-cost of 
this, and of its effect upon interest in the sciences in question, 
in typical cases. The expectation is that often the game is 
not worth the candle unless it is very skilfully played, and 
that an undesirable attitude toward science may often 
result. It should be noted that the experts in teaching 
science rather carefully avoid algebraic and other quantita- 
tive work for pupils in high schools. High-school teachers 
of chemistry, geology, physical geography, the biological 
sciences, and economics are cautious about employing 
anything mathematical beyond the simplest; and _ this 
partly because they fear that it will repel students. Even 
in physies, descriptive work is emphasized rather than the 
fundamental equations; words are used instead of symbols, 
and sentences instead of formulas. This in spite of the fact 
that physics is taught in the last or next to last year of high 
school to a select and mature group. There is a danger 
that when we select problem material for algebra from the 
sciences we may be burdening algebra with the least attrac- 
tive features of science and penalizing science by displaying 
its least attractive features to the pupil at the beginning of 
his high-school course. 

There has been, so far as I am aware, no direct obser- 
vational or experimental evidence published concerning the 
reactions of pupils to these problems taken from the sciences. 
Nor have we found facilities for securing such. We have, 
however, secured the judgments of the four psychologists 
mentioned previously. 

They rated seventeen such problems (11 about the 
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principle that weight times length of lever arm equals 
weight times length of lever arm to make a balance, 5 about 
freely falling bodies, and 1 about the pressure-volume 
relation in gases) for reality, importance, interest, value in 
showing and in applying mathematical laws, excellence of 
statement, and value in teaching facts or laws outside of 
mathematics. In the combined weighted average, these 
problems from physics were somewhat above the average 
of problems in present-day textbooks. 


Selection of Techniques for Application 


It is hard to find psychological or pedagogical justifica- 
tion for the custom of concluding each topic in algebra by a 
series of verbal problems whose solution requires the opera- 
tion of the mathematics taught under that head. The 
custom seems to be due partly to habits carried over from 
arithmetic, partly to the general fondness of intellectual 
persons for neat symmetrical systems, partly to a general 
overvaluation of the verbal problem as a means of mental 
training, and partly apparently to an insufficient appreciation 
of pure mathematics itself. 

It is not likely that the arrangement of problems 
applying mathematical technique which is best for all 
children in Grades 3 to 6 will be the best for the third of them 
who go on to study algebra in Grade 9. Nor isit at all certain 
that ‘‘technique—application—technique—application”’ is 
the best arrangement in Grades 3 to 6. Good practice in 
the teaching of arithmetic now supplements this arrange- 
ment in Grades 3 to 6 by an arrangement by topics like 
““Harning and Saving,” ‘Distances in a City,” ‘House 
Plans,” “A School Garden.” In Grades 7 and 8, the arrange- 
ment has long been largely by topics like Insurance, In- 
vestments, Interest Given by Savings Banks, and Bank 
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Loans, and the like, and is developing toward an arrangement 
by topics like Food Values, City Expenditures, and Wage 
Scales. 

Whatever arguments may be derived from the advantage 
of system would seem to be in favor of giving the main 
treatment of problem solving in one large unit, the general 
task of which would be to show that any number or numbers 
which can be found from certain given data, can be found 
by expressing the proper data in an equation or equations 
and solving. This chapter could well come after the pupil 
had learned to add, subtract, multiply and divide with 
literal numbers, including such simple fractions as should 
be mastered, and before the systematic treatment of the 
relation y=ax+b, or any treatment of quadratic equations. 
If a problem is suggested that leads to a quadratic (or a 
cubic), no harm will be done. The pupil may frame the 
equation, and leave it for solution until he learns the tech- 
nique. This matter will be discussed further as one special 
problem of the order of topics in algebra. Our present 
purpose is simply to suggest that system does not require, 
or even favor, applying every technique indiscriminately in 
verbal problems. Of the general overvaluation of verbal 
problems and undervaluation of pure mathematics we shall 
treat in detail later. 

All these are matters of minor importance for our present 
question if we accept as true a proposition which seems to the 
psychologist almost indubitable; namely, that the peculiar 
educative values of these verbal problems are attained by 
framing the right equations, solving them being not very 
greatly different from solving a similar equation framed for 
you by the textbook. If the problems are given primarily 
to train the pupil to frame the right equation or equations, 
we care very little about what computational techniques 
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they happen to lead to. To take the extreme case, suppose 
that pupils only framed and never solved the equations, as in 
the Hotz test for problem solving. It would then be of 
almost no importance which techniques were required in 
these solutions—whether, for example, abilities with surds, 
quadratic equations, and certain factorizations were or were 
not applied. In so far as the peculiar value of problems 
is in framing the equations it is better not to give, after each 
technique is learned, many of the problems applying to it, 
because this tempts the pupil to expect that the problems 
will have a certain sort of equational form. He is tempted 
to work toward a certain sort of equation, instead of from 
the data given. It would then be among “miscellaneous” 
that a problem usually gave its best training. 

We do not mean to imply that the framing of an equation 
and its solution are as educative if done a month apart as if 
done together, or that solving equations already framed for 
you is as educative as solving equations which you have 
framed yourself. We do claim that the peculiar virtue of the 
verbal problem is in the framing, not the solving, and that 
problems should be selected and arranged from this point 
of view rather than as exercises to show that certain algebraic 
computational tasks can be used in problems and to give 
practice in their use. 


Problems as Originals and as Semi-Routines 


The guiding principles in relation to this question can be 
briefly stated as follows: 

Other things being equal, it is more educative to solve a 
problem as an original. Individual differences in ability 
need most of all to be allowed for when problems are given 
as originals. It is not probable that a pupil’s efforts to solve 
problems are of great value to him when he fails with more 
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than two out of three of them. On the other hand, pupils 
who are able to solve a certain type of problem as an original 
should certainly be excused from training in a routine 
method of solving it. Special training in the method of 
solving a certain type of problem is not desirable unless the 
problems in question are genuine and of some considerable 
importance. Clock, digit, age, and other similar problems 
should be given as originals, if at all. Whatever view we 
take of the amount of general ability developed by problem 
solving, one of the best ways to develop it is by trying to 
solve problems as originals, and, in case of failure after a 
reasonable effort, being given such assistance as enables 
one to solve them. 


The Overvaluation of Verbal Problems 


One reason for the great value attached to solving these 
verbal problems is a confusion of their value as training 
with their value as tests, and a misunderstanding of what 
they test. The ability to organize a set of facts in an 
equation or set of equations such that solving will produce 
the desired answer is very closely correlated with general 
intelligence of the scholarly type. The pupils who can do 
it well rank high in intellect and scholarship. So it is natural 
to infer that doing it creates and improves the ability. But 
this inference may be false or at least much exaggerated. 
Ability in supplying the missing words in sentences is also 
an excellent test of general intelligence. But the ability 
certainly has not been created or improved by supplying 
missing words, since that form of mental gymnastics has 
not been experienced by pupils save as a feature of psycho- 
logical tests! The close correlation between ability in solving 
verbal problems and general ability is perhaps sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the task involves two abilities, 
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each of which is closely related to general ability, namely 
ability in algebraic computation and ability in paragraph 
reading. Given a sufficient ability in algebraic computation 
and in paragraph reading, and pupils might conceivably 
solve a novel problem almost as well after two hours training 
in problem solving as after two hundred. ‘Training of course 
improves their ability to solve the special sorts of problems 
they practice with, but the value of this depends largely on 
the genuineness and usefulness of the particular problems 
used. 

Certain students of the teaching of algebra would agree 
with all this, but insist that the value of the verbal problems 
as training in the exact and adequate reading of paragraphs 
was sufficient to justify the high value attached to them. 

This would conceivably be true. Solving a thousand 
verbal problems certainly has whatever educative value 
belongs to reading with great care a thousand short para- 
graphs and doing the thousand relevant computations. It 
has, indeed, the additional value that belongs to organizing 
the facts thus carefully read into equational forms such as 
will give the desired answers. The reading matter of these 
thousand short paragraphs is, however, so little in amount 
and so specialized in its nature that the training given by it 
seems insufficient to justify the high opinion of verbal 
problems or the time devoted to solving them. 


The Use of Problems to Show the Need for a Certain Pro- 
cedure and to Aid in Mastering It as Well as to Test 
and Improve the Ability to Apply the Procedure 


Other things being equal, it is better for pupils to feel 
some need for a procedure and some purpose in learning it be- 
fore they learn it. They are then more likely to understand it 
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and much more likely to care about learning it.1 Thus 
writing a real letter is now the beginning rather than the 
end of the lessons about “Dear Sir” and “Yours truly”; 
problems about the total cost of several toys or Christmas 
presents are the beginning rather than the end of the lessons 
on “carrying” in addition. ‘‘Why do we open the draughts 
of a stove to make the fire burn?” and, “What do we mix 
with the gasoline in an automobile?’”’ are questions that 
introduce rather than follow the study of oxygen. 

- Thus in algebra problems. about the average temperature 
of a series of days varying above and below 0, or about the 
total of certain credits and penalties in a rating may be 
excellent features in the introduction to the addition of 
negative numbers. Problems like the following may be 
useful as parts of an introduction to ‘“— divided by — gives 
ae 72 

Other things are not always equal. There may be no 
vital, engaging problems to use as introductory material. 
For example, there is not, to my knowledge, any problem 

1 We do not here discuss this general educational axiom because probably 
it will be acceptable as stated. The whole matter of pupils’ purposes in 
learning, and the special doctrine of ‘‘first the need, then the technique,” 
has received a classic general treatment at the hands of Dewey. The case 


with algebra is much the same as with arithmetic, on which the reader may 
consult Chapter XIV of The Psychology of Arithmetic [Thorndike, ’22]. 


2 The illustrations here are not problems where organization in the 
equational form is necessary. What is said about problems in this section, 
indeed, concerns all problems of types I and LI, not merely the II-B-b problems. 


Four boys are rated for strength in comparison with the average for 
their age. 
Arthur is —20 
John is—12 


Bred. i8— 14 
Bert is— 8 
Supply the missing numbers: 
ASAD NTO 5.6 m9 6 times as far below the average as John. 
PN AMOODE IES cso ota times as far below the average as Fred. 
Arthur is....... times as far below the average as Bert. 


JOH ise times as far below the average as Fred. 
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that is vital and engaging to the average high-school pupil 
by which to introduce the general symbolism of frac- 
tional exponents. Such problems, though in existence, 
may use up more time than can be spared. Again, there is 
a problem almost perfectly adapted to arouse the need for 
knowledge of the laws of signs in multiplication, namely, 
the problem of measuring resemblance between a pair of 
measures both of which are divergences from a type or 
average. But it takes so long to teach the meaning of “‘re- 
semblance” in such cases that probably the game is not 
worth the candle. The procedure may be so intrinsically 
valuable and interesting that mere contact with it will 
quickly inspire a desirable purpose and activity. For ex- 
ample, gifted pupils will probably learn that +/a./a=a 
as readily by straightforward consideration of (./4,/4), 
(V9V9), (V16-V16), (/22), and (/3/3), as by any 
introductory problem to display the need of knowing that 
the square root of any number times the square root of the 
same number equals the number. 


Criteria in Selecting Problems 


In this section, as in the previous one, we are concerned 
not alone with problems where an equation or equations are 
used to discover certain particular quantities relating to 
one particular state of affairs, but with problem material in 
general. 

Solving problems in school is for the sake of problem 
solving in life. Other things being equal, problems where 
the situation is real are better than problems where it is 
described ‘in words. Other things being equal, problems 
which might really occur in a sane and reasonable life are 
better than bogus problems and mere puzzles. Other things 
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being equal, problems which give desirable training in fram- 
ing equations from the realties or the verbal statements are 
better than problems which give training chiefly in solving 
the equations when framed. The latter training can be got 
easily by itself. 

As was suggested in an earlier chapter, a better selection 
of problems will probably be secured if, instead of searching 
for problems which conveniently apply fractional equa- 
tions, problems to apply simultaneous linear equations, and 
so on, we search for problems which are intrinsically worth 
learning to solve by algebraic methods. 

If it happens that there are no genuine, important 
problems calling for the framing and solution of a certain 
technique, say simultaneous quadratics, we may simply 
leave that technique without application to verbal problems 
or we may frankly provide problems that make no false 
pretenses at reality as in “I am thinking of two numbers, 

Mreucetc.”; 

This case of simultaneous quadratics is a good one to 
illustrate the two points of view contrasted here. The 
older view, in order to have applications of simultaneous 
quadratics, fabricated extraordinary tasks depending on 
insane curiosity to know the dimensions of a field which, 
when altered in various ways, gives fields of certain areas, 
and the like. The newer view selects first the case of 
determining the constants in a quadratic equation from 
knowledge of the (a) (y) values of certain points on the — 
curve. The ability to do this is not of great “social utility” 
to many of the individuals who study ninth or tenth grade 
mathematics, and might well be left for those who specialize 
further in mathematics or science. It is, however, a genuine 
‘problem. The next choice of the newer view would probably 
berbecolution Ole (255.6 and iver 4 are two curves: 
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Do they intersect? If so, at what points?” This again is 
not a question which life puts to many persons, but it is 
one that a sane person need not be ashamed to ask. If 
genuine applications of the technique of simulaneous equa- 
tions are beyond the abilities and interests of high-school 
pupils, we may leave it without application until the abilities 
and interests are available. 


Problems as Tests 


Genuine application in the real world should be de- 
manded in problems which are used for training, and is 
preferable in problems given simply to test the ability to 
organize a set of statements into equations to answer a 
question. It is preferable in the latter case because, human 
nature being what it is, teachers will be prone to train for 
the test. The nature of the examinations used has always 
influenced the nature of the instruction and _ probably 
always will. Except for this, we might permit as algebraic 
“originals’’ in tests, the problems about consecutive digits, 
hands of a watch, numerators and denominators defined by 
their sums, differences, products and quotients in fantastic 
ways, and the like, which we exclude from mathematical 
training if better material can be obtained. 


Actual and Described Situations 


We have noted in an earlier section that the ability to 
manage a problem as encountered in reality, and the ability 
to manage the same problem as it is described in words in 
an algebra book, need not be identical. Success with the 
former is consistent with failure with the latter, and vice 
versa. 

The worst discrepancies are when, on the one hand, a 
state of affairs which would be very clear and comprehensible 
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to a person experiencing it, is beclouded and confused by 
words, and when, on the other hand, the pupil learns to ob- 
tain correct solutions by response to verbal cues, the lack of 
which would cause the real situation, when encountered, to 
baffle him. 

As an example of the first, consider this problem: 


A man is paying for a $300 piano at the rate of $10.00 per month with 
interest at 6 per cent. Each month he pays the total interest which has accrued 
on that month’s payment. How much money, including principal and interest 
will he have paid when he has freed himself from the debt? 


In reality the man probably would be told that he had to 
pay $10.05 the first month; $10.10 the second month; $10.15 
the third month, etc., and would easily see the progression. 
The difficulty with the problem in schools lies chiefly in 
understanding what ‘‘each month he pays the total interest 
which had accrued on that month’s payment’’ means, and 
in the confusing use of “including principal and interest” 
and ‘“‘debt.” 

It seems wiser to give more attention to providing real 
situations for the application of algebra. For example, it 
seems wise for pupils to draw a straight line and another 
cutting it, and find the size of all four angles by measuring 
one of them, as well as to solve problems in words about 
supplementary angles. There is not only a greater surety 
that the pupils are being prepared to respond effectively to 
situations which life will actually offer, and an insurance 
against the danger of unsuitable linguistic demands, but also 
often an increase of interest in and respect for algebra. 

Like almost everything in teaching, we have to add the 
clause ‘‘other things being equal’ to this recommendation. 
Too much time must not be spent in drawing, measuring, 
weighing, and the like. Also, the “‘real’’situation will often 
be a map already drawn, a table of values already measured, 
a set of observations already made. Also the genuine 
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problems to which algebra applies are, as compared with 
those of arithmetic, more often prophetic, foretelling what 
will happen if certain conditions are fulfilled or what to do in 
order to bring certain results to pass. The genuine task is, 
in many of these prophetic problems, precisely to under- 
stand a verbal description. Such for example, are problems 
about mixtures and alloys, about the amount of d needed 
to have its proportion to c the same as b’s to a, and about 
the drawing of rectangles-of specified proportions and total 
area. 
Isolated and Grouped Problems 


Problems grouped by their relation to some aspect of 
science, industry, business, and home life, as Falling bodies, 
or Alloys, or Sliding scales for wages or Dietaries have certain 
advantages. (1) The situations dealt with are more likely 
to be understood; (2) things are put together in the pupil’s 
mind that belong together in logic or in reality or in both; 
(3) the data needed for all the problems can be given once 
for all, so that in each problem the pupil has to select the 
facts needed to answer it as well as to arrange them in 
suitable equations. 

The isolated problem is indeed disappearing from 
arithmetic except in special exercises for particular purposes 
of tests, reviews, and training in alertness and adaptation. 
It appears that by the exercise of enough care and ingenuity, 
problems in arithmetic can be grouped in this way with no 
loss to the purely arithmetical training that is given. The 
same tendency is operating in algebra, and much good may 
be expected from it. 


Problems Requiring the Selection of Data 


The third advantage noted above as characteristic of 
grouped problems is of special importance, as was noted in 
an earlier chapter. 
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The custom is firmly fixed of giving in a problem only 
the facts needed to solve it, so that “there are as many 
distinct statements as there are unknown numbers”; and 
the pupil is taugh to “represent one of the unknown 
numbers by a letter; then, using all but one of the state- 
ments, represent the other unknowns in terms of that same 
letter. Using the remaining statement, form an equation.” 
Yet it seems unjustifiable. The time and thought now 
spent by pupils on intricate fabrications whose like they will 
never see again, might much better be spent in such selective 
tasks as are genuine and instructive. 


Problems Requiring the Discovery of Data 


A further step is worth consideration, namely, that of 
giving problems some of the data for which are lacking and 
must be supplied by the pupil’s search. We do this to a 
slight extent by not including in the statement of a problem 
such needed facts as that 1 foot = 12 inches, or that a square 
has four equal sides. Is it desirable to require the pupil to 
find in his memory or in tables at the end of his textbook 
on algebra or in other reference books or from observation 
and measurement such facts as the inter-equivalences of 
inches and centimeters, the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
the capacity of a 4 ounce bottle, the length and width of 
his classroom or the area of Ohio? 

There are obvious inconveniences in doing this, but there 
is the advantage of making problem solving in school one 
degree more like problem solving in science or industry or 
business. We might at least go so far as to assign a score of 
problems each with the question, “What further fact or 
facts must you have in order to solve this problem?’’, and 
distribute the work of discovering these facts among the 
pupils. The lesson that one must often supplement the 
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facts given by the situation itself by further investigations 
would then be taught to all, at no great cost of time. 

Such searching is, of course, not algebra; neither is the 
understanding of statements about rates, speeds, invest- 
ments, and yields algebra. The algebra begins when state- 
ments understood are to be translated into algebraic symbols. 
Having already far overstepped that line in the customary 
work with verbal problems, we may go farther with no 
inconsistency. 


Problems Requiring General Solutions 


The most objectionable feature of problem solving in 
algebra today to a psychologist is the predominance of 
problems seeking a particular fact about some particular 
state of affairs—the relative neglect of problems which seek 
the general relation between variations in one thing and 
variations in something related to it. 

The main service of algebra, as the psychologist sees it, 
is to teach pupils that we can frame general rules for operat- 
ing so as to secure the answer to any problem of a certain 
sort, and express these rules with admirable brevity and 
clearness by literal symbolism. We take great pains to 
teach the pupil that pq means the product of whatever 
number we let » equal and whatever number we let g equal; 
and that if p and g equal any two numbers, the first number 
times the product of the two equals pq, and other similar 
facts. Then, in problems, the p’s and q’s or v’s and y’s in nine 
cases out of ten, mean something as unlike ‘‘any number” 
as could possibly be. We build up habits of computing with 
literal numbers and then, in problems, make almost no use 
thereof, reverting to an arithmetic plus negative numerals 
with a written x in place of the mental ‘‘ What I am trying 
to find.”” Small wonder that the pupil often thinks of his 
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algebraic computations as a mere game that one plays with 
a, b, c,d, +, —, X, +, and (). If, after a few exercises in 
the use of letters to mean ‘‘any number of so and so,” and 
a few exercises in reading and framing formulas, we have 
him do nothing with literal symbols but play computing 
games, why should he think otherwise? 

Why should we blow hot and cold in this way, asserting 
that algebra teaches us what is true of any number and 
then in problems, making its linear equations true of only 
a single number, and its quadratics of only two? Should 
we not alter many of our II-B-b problems into the 
II-B-a form, requiring the pupil to frame the general 
equations or formulas to solve any problem of that sort, 
and to obtain any particular answer by evaluating? For 
example, compare the two tasks I and II below: 


I. A man has a lawn 40 ft. long and 30 ft. wide. How wide a strip must 
he mow beginning at the outside edge in order to mow half of it? 


Il. 1. A man has a rectangular lawn. Make a formula to state how wide 
a strip he must mow beginning at the outside edge in order to mow half of it. 
Let 1 and w equal the length and width of the lawn in feet. 

Let s equal the width of the strip in feet. 


2. Find sif l= 40 and w=30. 

8. Find s if /=100 and w=20. 

4. Find sif l= 80 and w=40. 

5. Find sif l= 80 and w=60. 

It seems reasonable to progress from problems of the 
I type to problems of the II type just as we progress from 
numbers to letters, and from such facts as 2X2=2?, or 
3X3=3? to such facts as aXa=<a2, or a(b+c) =ab+ac. 

Among problems requiring a general solution in terms 
of a literal formula, special importance attaches to problems 
of direct and inverse proportion, problems where one 
number varies as the square or square root of another, and 
other problems involving linear, hyperbolic, and parabolic 


relations. 
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Problems of Puzzle and Mystery 


The earliest problems of algebra were problems of puzzle 
and mystery, such as Ahmes’s “‘A hau, its seventh, it equals 
18,” or the finding of the age of Diophantus from his epitaph. 
“Diophantus passed one-sixth of his life in childhood, one- 
twelfth in youth and one-seventh more as a bachelor; five 
years after his marriage a son was born, who died four years 
before his father did at half the age at which his father died.” 


Such problems make an appeal to certain human interests. 
Some pupils doubtless prefer them to straightforward uses 
of algebra in answering questions of ordinary life. The 
human tendency to enjoy doing what we can do well, and 
especially what we can do better than others can, is often 
stronger than the tendency to enjoy doing what we know 
will profit us. Some of these problems are also arranged as 
strong stimuli to thought for thought’s sake. By introducing 
an element of humor they may relieve the general tension of 
algebraic work, as is at times desirable. They are much 
more appropriate in algebra for the selected group of 
superior pupils who continue to high school than they are 
in arithmetic for all children. On the whole, however, the 
ordinary applications of algebra to science, industry, busi- 
ness, and the home will give better training to the general 
run of high-school freshmen and will inspire greater liking 
and respect for mathematics than will these appeals to the 
interest in puzzles and mystery. 


One of the best forms of appeals to the puzzle interest is 
by abstract problems such as: ‘‘When will a? be less than 
a?” ‘‘When will / divided by a be greater than a?” ‘State 
a condition such that 2 will equal ee “State a condition 


such that abe will equal a.” 
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One of the best forms of appeal to the interest in mystery 
is to have pupils frame formulas! for such mysteries as: 
“Think of any number and I will tell you what it is. Think 
of the number. Add 3 to it. Multiply the result by 7. 
Subtract 20. Tell me the result. The number you thought 
was ... (This result diminished by 1 and then divided 

7).” They may also make up such mysteries for the 
class, score being kept of the time required for pupils to 
find the formula for the mystery and penalties being attached 
to devising a ‘“‘mystery”’ that doesn’t work. (a+b) (a—b) 
=a?—b? may be taught as a mystery for quickly computing 
products like 2998 x 3002, or 49805020. The formula for 
the sum of an arithmetic progression may be taught as a 
mystery for computing the sums of such series, either com- 
plete, or in the form “All the numbers from . . . to . 
except ,. . . and .’ There are, however, beter 
motives to use for mastering 


S=5 [2a+ (n—1)d] 


As has been so often insisted, the cardinal sin in connec- 
tion with problems of puzzle and mystery is their decora- 
tion with a description of conditions and events in nature 
which makes the pretence that the problem is genuine when 
it is not; and so confuses and debauches the pupil’s ideas of 
the uses of algebra. If they are presented in their true light 
and if the pupils have the option of solving them or solving 
problems of genuine application, they can, at the worst, do 
very little harm. 


The Election of Problems by Students 


Many of the difficulties of teaching in the case of prob- 
lems are greatly lessened by arranging to have each choose a 


1 Representative problems of this sort will be found in Nunn [’13, p. 87 f,]. 


wt 
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certain number of problems to solve from a list which con- 
tains, say, five times as many as any one pupil is to solve. 
We have just noted the value of election between “‘useful”’ 
and ‘‘puzzle’”’ problems, if the latter are presented at all. 
We have noted previously that problems drawn from physics 
may be of very different value to pupils who are studying 
general science and to pupils who are not. Within the 
latter group, we might also differentiate between those who 
happen to be ignorant of science, and those who are so by 
their own volition. Boys and girls may well differ in their 
choices, though probably not so much as some theorists 
would expect. It may be desirable to permit and even 
encourage some pupils to choose the easier problems.! The 
provision of five times the number of verbal problems now 
given in standard textbooks would add perhaps two cents 
to the cost of production. 


Summary 


It is a worthy aim to teach pupils to organize the facts 
of important situations requiring numerical responses into 
equation form and to solve their equations. It is also worth 


» while for pupils to learn that any quantitative question, no 


matter how elaborate and intricate, can be so expressed, 
provided adequate data are given. 

Even if the educative value of this work is improved by 
such modifications as have been suggested in this chapter, 
it will still be, on the whole, less important than the framing 
of general equations or formulas for solving any problem of 
a certain kind. Learning to let x or q equal the unknown 
and to express data in terms of their relations to it is a useful 
lesson, but learning to express a set of relations in generalized 


1 The instructions may be ‘Do the ten hardest ones that you think you 
can do.” 
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form is a more useful one, and, so far as psychology can 
prophesy, one more likely to transfer its improvement to 
other abilities. It is when the verbal problems of algebra 
advance beyond arithmetical problems in the same way 
that algebraic computation advances beyond arithmetical 
computation that they perform their chief educational 
service. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tue MEASUREMENT OF ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES 


We may best begin our study of the measurement of 
algebraic abilities by examining some actual instruments for 
measuring them, especially those of Rugg and Clark [1917], 
and of Hotz [1918]. 

The Rugg-Clark tests as now issued are an instrument 
to measure computational abilities up to quadratics, includ- 
ing the solution of easily factored quadratics. They are as 
follows: 


MEST INos 
Cotiecting TERMS 
1. 52?+3—32?-2—722-—5= FATIS Wel ete tete 
2. 2a+b—6a—5b—38a—2b= INTIS Weta 
3. —6y3—Sy+4y3+3y+2y34+7y = ANSWelee nse 
4. —3mn—2p+7mn+5p+4mn+3p = ANS Were eee 


and five more series like the above, making twenty-four 
tasks in all. Time, 4 min. 


ANESIE WG, 2 

SUBSTITUTION 
1. If x=4 and y=2 what does 22?—32zy equal? Answer........ 
2. If a=3 and b=2 what does 3ab+ab? equal? AANSWElh ere ante 
3. If c=2 and d=5 what does cd?—2cd equal? ANSWelaneeetiae 
4. If p=4 and g=3 what does p?+4pq equal? JANSWEI=s enone 
5. If c<=3 and y=5 what does x?+22?y equal? ANS WeLjy, eee tok 


and three more similar series, making twenty tasks in all. 
Time, 4 min. 
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TEST No. 2 

Suvrescrion 
1. From 2+) take 50+th—c Answer........ 
2 Vake 42+2y from U—y+z2 Angwer......., 
3. Subtract Or —5e4+-1M from 14+244H ADBWEE..2.40.. 


six more similar series, making twenty-one in all 
ime, 4 min. 


TEST No. 4 
Sisuriz Eovasrions 
1 243-1 Answer...... i 
2. 4¢=6¢4+12 Anewer........ 
a 77 -3=-D Anewer....00.-. 
4, 13=22-% Anewer....2..- 
6. 122-7-Uic=10 Auer. 0.2: 


and four more similar series, making twenty-five in all 
Time, 4 min. 


TEST No. 5 

Pagenraners 
L. 642+8) Anewer........ 
2. H4e-2) Answer........ 
3 —BGr+3) Auswer....5.2. 
4, —432—-4) Anewer........ 
6. 9(—7z—-1) Anewer........ 
6. —e—4¢-7) Anewer.....2.. 


and ix more similar series, making forty-two in all. Time, 
2 min. 
TEST No. 6 
Sreciat Peovecrs 


1. @c-—3pP Answer........ 
2. Gm+d)Gm—wW) Answer........ 
2 (4—4)(4+5) Anewer.......-. 
4. Grt+i1(c+3) Answer........ 


and five more similar series, making twenty-four in all. 
Time, 2 min. 
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TEST No. 7 
EXPONENTS 

ob, Ges Oh Answer... eh 
OA, bit 9 Hes IANS WELy. eee 
Sh (GPS ANS Werth ener 
4 ogee Answer........ 
ie ee 

5: (ba%)#= Answer........ 
Greece — Answer........ 


and five more similar series, making thirty-six tasks in all. 
Time, 2 min. 


TEST No. 8 
FACTORING 
1. 52?+1523 Answer........ 
2. a?—64 Answer........ 
3. y?—6y+9 AMS Wetman 
4. 6?+116+28 Answers. accoee 
6. 52?+167%+3 ANSWera nent 


and four more similar series, making twenty-five tasks in all. 
Time, 4 min. 


TEST No. 9 
CLEARING OF FRACTIONS 


Write without fractions but do not solve 


1. aT ete 
2, 45-0 

3. 2e—T_9_ 828 =0 

4. 4a—“0— 5 _ 7 


and three more similar series, making sixteen tasks in all. 
Time, 5 min. 
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TEST No. 10 
FRACTIONAL EQUATIONS 

4¢+2 2-3 _ 
i: oak 7 0 IANS Wer serene 
PH. tard =) ANSwer. oe 

x 3 

4 2, 

Ss Storer ta Answer........ 

Nite) a, 
4, eo ec? IANSWET coe see 


and four more similar series, making twenty tasks in all. 
Time, 9 min. 


MEBSME IN@, TUL 
ForMULAS 
1. P=ahw . Solve for h JATISWeTaee erate 
Zs c=7 Solve for R ATS WeLaenie 
oe — S Solve for P ANSWELS. deisel: 
4. pad Solve for M Answer........ 
bd3 
i Uf a: Solve for b ANISW ela eee 
6. fa epallica Solve for h IANS Were eae 


t 


and three more similar series, making twenty-four tasks in all. 
Time, 5 min. 


TEST No. 12 
QuaprRaTic EQuaTIONS 
1. 2?—81=0 Answer........ 
2. y+y=6 JAMS Wesco ae 
3. n?-Tn=—12 ATISWieheee rere 
4. 2w+52r=6 Answer........ 


and six more similar series, making twenty-eight tasks in all. 
Time, 7 min. 
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THSTE No. 13 
SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 

1. 22+y=10 

3a — By 2 (Answer veneer : 
2. 2c=3y+3 

5a+3y =39 JATISWeLee aes 
8. 4n—2r=0 

8n+5r=13 ANSWeY......, 8. 


and four more similar series, making fifteen tasks in all. 
Time, 12 min. 


TEST No. 14 
RADICALS 
Leave answer in simplest radical form. 
1. V8 - Answers. 
2. ~/a*b4 Answer........ 
3. V2 jAmS Wer jaaeee 


and six more similar series, making twenty-one tasks in all. 
Time, 3 min. 


A test on graphs and a test on quadratic equations with 
irrational roots, included originally, are not now issued as a 
part of the standard examination. 

It should be noted that each test gives a possibility of 
from four to seven trials for each unit task, so that casual 
errors due to carelessness may be distinguished from real 
inabilities. 

For comparison with certain achievements the tests are 
given with these time limits!: 

Tests 1 to 4: 4’, 4’, 4’, 4’, respectively. 

Tests 5 to 8: 2’, 3’, 2’, 4’, respectively. 

Tests 9 to 12: 5’, 9’, 5’, 7’, respectively. 

Tests 13 and 14: 12’, 3’, respectively. 
They are then clearly tests of speed and accuracy in combi- 
nation. They may, however, be given with a long time limit 


1It may be noted here that for convenience in administering tests it is 
almost always best to set time limits. 
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and instructions to take sufficient time for perfect work, or 
with the announcement of very heavy penalties for wrong 
answers so as to reduce the relative weight of speed upon 
the score to any desired minimum. 

These tests are noteworthy in what they omit. For 
instance, parentheses within parentheses, division by a 
polynomial, multiplication by a polynomial other than the 
case of (ax+b) (cxv-+d), factorization other than of monomial 
factors, x?—y?, and products of (aw+b) (cv+d), complex 
fractions. In general the aim is obviously to measure the 
mastery of a few of the more widely used tools of algebra, in 
their simpler uses, rather than the extent of the pupil’s com- 
putational repertory or his ability to use it to handle 
elaborately complex simplifications, or to see the possibili- 
ties of ingenious short-cuts. 

It may be questioned whether the ability to perform 
these computations one at a time in the form in which they 
are given in the Rugg-Clark test implies the ability to 
perform them when the circumstances are changed or com- 
plicated. For example, will a pupil who does (8m-+n?) 
(8m—n?*) correctly in Test 6 do (8m—n?) (n?+3m) correctly? 
Will a pupil who does 6(8%+8) and —3(8x+3) correctly in 
Test 5 do 6(82+8) —3(8x%+3) correctly? 

We know that in general any change in the situation no 
matter how slight has some disturbing effect upon the con- 


nection from that situation 6 
to its proper response. For 8 
example, the ability to add................ 3 


in column does not ensure 

ability with 3+8+6; ability with 7X9=63, and with 
7X6=42, and with 42+6=48, 69 

and knowledge of the process mer 

to be used, do not ensure.......: 0.6.0. .eseess 483. The pupil 
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may be unable to get his 42 when he has the added burden of 
holding in mind the 6 to be added. For a test to be a 
perfect inventory of algebraic abilities it is perhaps necessary 
that each ability be tested not only in isolation but also in 
any commonly used context, if the presence of that context 
has a possibility of disturbing the ability. This is not 
intended at all as a criticism of the Rugg-Clark tests, but as 
a warning against improper inferences from them and as a 
general principle to be considered in measuring algebraic 
abilities. 

Another general principle is suggested by the directions, 
and by the titles which serve as directions. The Rugg- 
Clark tests measure a compound made up (a) of certain 
abilities to operate, and (b) of certain trade secrets of 
algebra. Such are in Test 1, the understanding of ‘‘Collect- 
ing terms’’; in Test 4, knowledge that ‘‘ Answer to 27+3= 
11” means “Find what x equals”; knowledge that “-.”’ 
means multiply; in Test 11 knowledge that ‘‘Solve for h’’ 
means ‘‘Find what h equals”; in Test 13 knowledge that 
when Simultaneous Equations is at the top of the page, 
27+ y=10 
3x—2y= I 
of y which will make both equations true statements. 

In general, it seems desirable to keep measures of 
operating ability as free as possible from measures of 
knowledge of these trade secrets. We should all agree, for 
example, that Test 11, if put as: 


P=ahw. Change the subject of the formula to h, 


. 


the ‘‘answer’”’ to is the value of x and the value 


O== Change the subject of the formula to R, ete., 


would baffle many pupils who nevertheless had mastery of 
the operating. Yet ‘Solve for”’ is as truly a trade secret as 
“Change the subject of the formula to,” though it is much 
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more widely known. In practice for mastery, of course, the 
claims of brevity justify terms like ‘‘simplify”’ or ‘‘solve,”’ 
and the assumption that the pupils will know what to do 
with, say, simultaneous equations. In tests of mastery, 
however, where brevity is far less important than clearness, 
and where pupils are to be compared who may have been 
taught different customs as to terms and procedures, it 
seems better, as said above, to test the power of operating 
separately from the power of understanding what operation 
is desired. 

The Hotz tests are an instrument to measure elementary 
algebraic abilities in general, including abilities with graphs 
and problem solving as well as computation. They are 
shown in part below. 


SPECIMEN HOTZ TESTS 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
1. 4r+8r+2r= 
6. 7xe—2+5-4= 

10. 8c—(—6+3c) = 


i: aS 
a—x @—x 
1 a a—4 
go: atl a—a+tl1 a®+1 
a a—2 3) 
oe Pao ta) ae 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
1 ogy = 
5. 2 of 9Im= 
74 
10. 20s 
16. m--n oe = 
a m—n 
2 aA oe Hes Saree il 
20. P +4p 45 P 


p+2p+4 \p?—81 3pr—15r— 
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BEGAie, pe 
23. = (oa 
Viwk a ee 
EQUATION AND FORMULA 
eee 4. 
5. ™m—12—3n+4=0 
ey 
10. F=3 
; 4 2 
AB: 3=c° I-Er 
20. cd 3 


v?+4e+3 ~ 43042 
25. /2?—-1—vz=—1 
PROBLEMS 
1. If one coat cost x dollars, how much will 3 coats cost? 


5. The distance from Chicago to New York by rail is 980 miles. If a 
train runs v miles an hour, what is the time required for the run? 


10. A tower casts a shadow of 20 feet. A man, 5 feet 9 inches high, who 
is near at the same time, casts a shadow of 2 feet 6 inches. Find the height 
of the tower. 

14. An open box is made from a square piece of tin by cutting out a 5-inch 


square from each corner and turning up the sides. How large is the original 
square, if the box contains 180 cubic inches? 


GRAPHS 
1. The following diagram represents the length of certain rivers. 
Mississippi 
St.Lawrence 
Yukon 
Arkansas 


Columbia 


= J > — 
es 3 2 = 8 5 
a han) N N N 3 
MILES 
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5. The following graph is used to convert degrees of temperature from 
the Fahrenheit scale (F) to the Centigrade scale (C), and from the Centigrade 
scale to the Fahrenheit scale. 


160 aE 


140 


120 


100 - 


80 


60 


40 es 


Degrees Fahrenheit 


20 


-20 9 20 40 60 80 
Degrees Centigrade 


When it is +20° on the F scale, what is the temperature in degrees on the 


11. A boy begins work with a weekly wage of $9 and receives an increase 
of 25 cents every week. Another boy starts with a weekly wage of only $6 
but receives an increase of 50 cents every week. 


Draw a graph which shows the wage of each at the beginning of every 
week for 15 weeks. 


According to this graph when will their wages be the same?............ 
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They are arranged by topics like the Rugg-Clark tests, 
but within each topic there is instead of a series graded 
to cover the essential procedures, a series graded in difficulty 
and including both simpler and easier and more elaborate 
and harder tasks than the Rugg-Clark tests include. The 
topics are also different. . 

This graduation is empirical, difficulty being measured 
by the percentage of a group of pupils who fail task by task. 
The difficulty is thus a function of the nature of the training 
had by the pupils of certain communities at a certain date 
[1917, 1918], as well as of the intrinsic essential difficulty of 
the task. The order of difficulty may be, and probably will 
be, greatly altered by such differences in the teaching of 
algebra as each new decade shows. For example, at the time 
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and in the place where Hotz standardized these tests, No. 17 
below was a much harder task than No. 14 


14. 3m+7n=34 
T7m+8n =46 


17. In the formula RM =EI, find the value of M 
but it would almost certainly be the easier of the two for a 
group who had been taught the content of Nunn’s Evzercises, 
Book I, by the methods which Nunn advocates. 

Any empirical gradation as to difficulty must of course 
be thus a function of the nature of the teaching in vogue; 
and be itself subject to change. The graded or “ladder” 
form of test has, none the less, great merits. First, it helps 
us to state how hard a task a class or an individual can per- 
form with substantial mastery. Suppose, for example, that 
in the test for addition and subtraction the percents correct 
for the class were: 


Task PERCENT 
1 95 
3 90 
5 100 
9 95 

10 95 
12 100 
13 95 
15 80 
18 Tis. 
22, 65 
23 45 
24 20 


It becomes at once clear that this class has a substantial 
mastery of addition and subtraction through difficulty No. 


13. There is a great difference between knowing : things 


perfectly and half knowing n things. The graded or “ladder” 
test informs us concerning how many things a class knows 
and which they are. 

Second, it measures with fairness and economy of time, 
over a wide range of ability. Individual differences in the 
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capacities of pupils to learn algebra are such that if the 
pupils spend approximately the same time, say 400 hours, 
in study and class-work, some should have acquired far 
more ability than others. If ten tasks of about equal diffi- 
culty are set as the means of measuring them, many of them 
should do all ten perfectly and many of them should fail on 
all ten. The “ladder” test avoids such ‘undistributed 
perfects” and ‘‘undistributed zeros.”’ 

Third, the ‘‘ladder”’ test helps us to distinguish lack of 
ability from lack of care. Suppose, for example, that John 
and William have taken the Hotz test for addition and sub- 
traction, extended to include five tasks at each level of 
difficulty,with the following results: 


LEVEL OF NuMBER RIGHT 
DirFIcuLTy JOHN WILLIAM 


SOSCSCOSOCONINI aa cH 


| 


— 
Or 

S| 

SCS! Ooooooor or PW or 


Total Right 30 


John is obviously much more careless than Will, who is 
indeed an Admirable Crichton in this subject. Carelessness 
may be defined objectively as a mixture of failing on tasks 
easier than those one succeeds with and failing on tasks 
which one usually succeeds with. Both features are im- 
portant. Graded tests specially reveal the former as the 
Rugg-Clark tests do the latter. 

Some features of the Hotz tests may be criticized on 
the ground that the situations involved are unreal and 
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unlikely ever to be met with by a sane person in a real 
world. For example: ; 


3—22x z+1 ae. 
@=Ie @=1? 2-1~ 

CS OG 

Cadi ea 

Pas aoe 1 iS 
p+2p+4 p?-81 8pr—15r— 
6r—2_ 4 _3H +13 

xr+3 WY) 


V2—1—-xr=—1 


A gold watch is worth ten times as much as a silver watch, and 
both together are worth $132. How much is each worth? 

The total number of circus tickets sold was 836. The number of 
tickets sold to adults was 136 less than twice the number of children’s 
tickets. How many were sold of each? 

The area of a square is equal to that of a rectangle. The base 
of the rectangle is 12 feet longer and its altitude 4 feet shorter than 
the side of the square. Find the dimensions of both figures. 


In general we should certainly prefer to test ability in 
computation and in solving problems with kinds of comput- 
ing and problems such as real life may offer. 

A test of algebraic abilities is much increased in useful- 
ness if it exists in a number of alternative forms of approx- 
imately equal difficulty, so that it can be used to measure 
improvement as well as status, and so that special coaching 
upon its particular tasks will be of little or no profit save as 
general practice in algebra. Where the measurement of 
algebraic abilities is used as a measure of merit, as for pro- 
motion, the assignment of marks, and the like, a large 
number of alternative forms is necessary. The Rugg-Clark 
tests 1 to 14 could be easily extended to such alternative 
forms. The Hotz tests could be so extended, but more 
ingenuity and labor would be required. 

As a third type of measuring instrument we may examine 
that printed below, which is one of a set of many alternative 
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forms! any one of which (1) makes an approximate inventory 
of algebraic abilities, (2) is closely equal to any other in 
difficulty, (3) is scored with absolute objectivity, and (4) 
can be given as an examination either without access or 
with full access to textbooks. The time allowed is 180 
minutes, the score is 4 of the sum of the credits earned by 
the following schedule: 


Parr I 
Task CreEpitT Task CREDIT TAsK CREDIT TASK CREDIT 
1 ft ie 2 21 Z 31 4 
2 1 12 2 22 Pe 3Y4 4 
3 1 13 2 23 2 33 3 
4 if 14 2 24 2 34 4 
5 1 1s 1 2a 2 35 5 
6 1 16 2 26 2 36 5 
7 1 ile 2 Pa 2, Ot 5) 
8 1 18 2 28 3 38 3 
9 oD, 19 2 29 4 39 5 
10 i 20 2 30 6 40 5 
Part II 
Task CREDIT Task CREDIT TASK CREDIT TASK CREDIT 
1 2 6 6 11 6 16 8 
2 3 7 8 12 6 17 8 
3 3 8 7 13 6 18 8 
4 3 9 rf 14 8 19 8 
5 5 10 6 if 8 are 15 8 20 8 
right 
3 if 2 are 
right 
0 if 1 (or 
none) is 
righ* 


1 These examinations were constructed by the Institute of Educational 
Research of Teachers College for experiment, and possible adoption by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. No two are exactly alike in the 
abilities tested, but any one gives a rough test of almost all important abilities. 
Being intended for purposes of promotion, credit, exemption, and the like, 
these examinations are designed to be especially effective toward the lower 
end of the scale of ability. They are not intended to give accurate measures 
of great, very great, and extraordinary mathematical gifts, though they 
seem to do this better than one might expect. 
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I. E. R. ALGEBRA TEST 


Part I. To Quapratics. Ninety Minutes. Form A 


Write your answers on the dotted lines. 
empty spaces for your work 


(5a? +4 — 3a?) + (a2 -—2 —7a? —5) 
(—2a3 — 10a — 4a?) + (5a+38a3 —4a) 
From 3a+4b subtract 5a—9b—3c 
From 5a—b—2c subtract 3c—3a 
8a+8b — (8a+6b) 

(5d —e) — (7e+2f) 

7d X 2de? 

de’ x Pe 

8—5 (d+2) 

4e?+e (—4e—3) 

5np—3p (4n+3p) 


mnp mn—mp 
mn m 


(m®n) (m?n3) 


(2a—7)? 


If a=2, and b=3, what does 5a?—2ab equal? 
If a=.7, and b=1.2, what does 2a?—5ab equal? 
If a=1, b=2, c=.4, and d=100, what does. 


a? —b-+cd equal? 


If a=12, b=6, c=5, d=3, and e=1, what does 


22 [ab+e (d—e)] equal? 
df 


If d=2, e=3, f =4, what does Fee equal? 


ef 


Use the blank pages and 


Write answers 
here 
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Write your answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank pages and 


empty spaces for your work 


22. a= What does f equal? 


G4 
eee V 9 
23. WR What does W equal? 
24. Ea ees, What does V equal? 
a ng 


25. 4q=7q+5. What does g equal? 


26. 15=7w—4. What does w equal? 


27. ai =a—2. What does V equal? 
6 11 
. —_— ——_ = 2 a "2 
28 a a, 0. What does w equal? 


Co eee reese ceoc 


Cree erercereece 


Ci: [h (@) “elle, (68a) 0))a (eee) 


ee cr 


| | y. Lior He 

+15 alee 

: E 
T i ae 

: f 
a ra 
a = 

+ 1 z i. 

| 
We 
= 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 
35. 
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_ bibs 
=f 
Write “‘larger”’ or “smaller” or “you cannot know” on 
the dotted lines. 
If b; becomes larger, P will become  ............. 


bi, bs, c1, and C2 are all positive. 


If 62 becomes larger, P will become ............. 

If c; becomes larger, P willbecome ............... 

If cp becomes larger, P will become ............ 
1.414 


N="—a (e Os meer. a, b, c, d, e, f, g, and h are all positive. 


pie 


Write “larger” or “smaller’’ or “you cannot know” on 
the dotted lines. 


If a becomes larger, N will become  ............ 
If b becomes larger, N will become _............... 
If ¢ becomes larger, N will become ............ 
If d becomes larger, N will become ............ 
If e becomes larger, N willbecome _................... 
If f becomes larger, N willbecome _................. 
If g becomes larger, N will become _................. 
If h becomes larger, N willbecome ............ 


If a=1, b=10, and c=100, express 216 in numbers 
and letters. 
Express 2.16 in numbers and letters. 


To two times a certain number 2 is added. From 3 
times the number 7 is subtracted. The two results 
are equal. What is the number? 


Use cross section paper on opposite page for Nos. 33, 
34, 35 

Make a mee cross (x) at the point for which x= 
and y=3 

Make a little circle (0) at the point for which 
et=—4 and y=1. 

Make a little triangle (A) at the point for which 
c=14 and y=—4. 


Draw a graph of y=14¢—5. Mark it No. 34. 
Draw a graph of y=tt8. Mark it No. 35. Draw 


enough of it to ee clearly that you understand it. 


ee ee eee recone 


eee eer eeeseee 


eee eee roesee 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Ol ie Ge 
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Write your answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank pages and 
empty spaces for your work 


Find two numbers such that:— 

Twice the first, if added to three times the second, 
equals 2. 

Six times the second, if added to ten times the first, 


equals 7. SG scrae cae ths ee 
What is the length of the diagonal of a rectangle, if 

the sides of the yeas are 8 ft. and 6 ft.? EY GREE O.Gcroc 4 
Multiply aj byaier= we 88. voce ene 


Write a plus sign (+) on the dotted line if the state- 
ment is true. 
Write a minus sign (—) on the dotted line if the state- 
ment is false. 
ab _ s/abed 
cd sce 


Va oe NESE b ee. 9 ee 


Write words or numbers on the dotted line to make a true statement. 


Under what conditions will a+b+c¢=abc? 


Pics apap ahs arctan tess ogy Satetep cian a Pepe orate oe eee a+b-+e will equal abc. 


PART II 
QUADRATICS AND Bryonp. Ninety Minutes. Form A 


Write your answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank pages and 
empty spaces for your work 


Multiply ghj+ by g®hj-6. ANISM ter ten 
Divide pq? by piqir. INTISS Ries Aaa 
Write 7.03 X 108 as an ordinary number. CATIS. Rear: Mahe tae 
Write the square of p?+6q3. Ans 


What are the factors of 62? —a —12? Ans 


, /u, (e) 7» om @telie. ayetie! 


ee ce ec ees ec oee 


Sie tete e's) we, 6 (8 epere 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
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Write your answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank pages and 
empty spaces for your work. 
Solve the equation z2—342+14=0. VN ols tea eReG bro geae's 


(“Solve the equation’? means find its roots, the 
values of « which satisfy the equation.) 


2 , 
Solve the equation +5+d =()) ANIS 55 S22 oc ee 
Write the middle term of (m-+0.2n)§®. SATIS: 6s cunepeye tee See 
Write the middle term of (5 +nip-*) 6 HATS Spon ae a cre 


Examine each of these. If it is an arithmetical 
progression, mark it A. If it is a geometrical 
progression, mark it G. If it is neither, mark 


it No. 
8.4 7.6 Ors as ae eee 
3 14 ieee ny oe ree 


df —g+3h S+3h = ON= Olen ook eee 


What is the sum of the first six terms of the series 


beginning 1, 13, 24? ANS! ay a eterna 
Multiply 3 Va—2V6b by Va+5 vb. ATS Ved woe once 
If p—3 V p+2=0 what does p equal? TATIS seth nce ene 


Do any Four or Numsers 14 To 21 


A body falls 16 feet in the first second, three times as far in the second 
second, five times as far in 
the third second, and so on. 
How far will it fall in a 
manner, WNL oan oogon sos 


A man gives to his daughter 
each year as many dollars 
as she earns and the square 
of the number of dollars she 
saves. How much must she 
earn in a year to get $400 
in all, if she saves half of 
what she earns? Your an- 
swer need be correct only 
to the nearest dollar. 
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Write your answers on the dotted lines. Use the blank pages and 
empty spaces for your work 


16. The equation of circle aa aais 2?+y?=4. What is 
the equation of circle d d d d whose center is at 
+2, +13? (See previous page for figure). HATIS i re: crotecetoverenerere 


17. Examine these equations: y+—=0, y=at2. If 


there are real values of x and y which satisfy both 
equations (that is, if the two lines intersect) write 
Yes, and state approximately what the values are. 
An answer will be called right if it is within 10 
per cent of the exact answer. If there are no 
such values of x and y (that is, if the two lines do 
not intersect) write No and make a rough sketch 
showing the two lines. Ans 


Use logarithmic tables for 18 and 19° 
88078 X 21.277 


ole) 6 hn (eAw wile). al eve 


18. 065925 SATIS. 3 veto oe 
43.21 x 4) 0043725 
19. SDsEET ANS nen eee 
20. In the right triangle ABC, sin A=0.17, c=25.6. 
Find a. ANS. siege 
21. A man walks 1,000 yds. up a slope of 20°. How 
high is he then above his starting point? JANIS: © cei. Senta ee 


The writer may be permitted to illustrate the change in 
our notions of what should be measured in a test in algebra 
and how it should be measured, by a test planned and given 
by himself in a number of schools about 1900. It was as 
follows: 


Do these examples as quickly as you can. Do not copy them but put 
the work right under each example. Take the quickest way you can to get 
the correct answers: 


1. Simplify 
( ae ( ey re 
ror), (a=) dep 


2. What are the values of # and y if 5r+3y=8 and Tx—3y =4? 


3. A shepherd being asked how many sheep he had in his flock, said: 
“Tf I had as many more, half as many more, and seven sheep and a half, I 
should then have 500.”” How many sheep had he? 
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4. What are the values of x and y if (ee Be and Sears 
wy Ly 23 
5. Simplify 
m+tn,m—n 
m—~-n mtn 


m—n m+n 
mtn m—n 


6. If to the double of a certain number 14 be added, the sum is 154. 
What is the number? 


This represented the orthodox content and method of exami- 
nations of that day. It illustrates almost every fault that a 
test can have! Only two of the six tasks would be tolerated 
by experts in educational measurements today. 

Other instruments for measuring achievement in algebra 


are as follows: 
Algebra tests A, B, C, D, E, and F by Walter S. Monroe 
[1915 and 1917] are tests of certain computational abilities.' 


Test A, 2 minutes, to multiply +:a(+:bx-c) where a, b, and ¢ in no ease 
were greater than 9, and in no case were all positive. 

Test B, 3 minutes, to reduce fractions to a common denominator. 

Test C, 1 minute, to solve equations of the type +arv= +0. 

Test D, 2 minutes, to transpose terms in equations such as 4v—6+5= 
7x —4—2. 

Test E, 3 minutes, to collect terms in expressions such as —5x+6a—11]2+ 
8-3-9. 

Test F, 12 minutes, 13 equations to be solved, Nos. 1, 4, 7, 10 and 13 being: 


St —2 a2 
4 ~ "6 
pete) ee 
ieaner: 
—3 (2a—5 —2 (8a+4 
ia peace) 


5 


0 


Goapele ee 
ons 8 12 2 
2e+3 _ een eo) 

10 12 15 
1 Monroe was the first to provide tests for general use, with a statement 
of results obtained in a number of schools. The need of tests graded in 

difficulty had been pointed out by Thorndike [1914]. 


if 
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Dalman [1920] prepared tests of the inventory type, with 
each topic represented by four levels of difficulty or range of 
ability or both, for use in gradation and promotion in 
algebra. Mastery meant a grade of C, B, A or A+ according 
to the level mastered. There were two sets of tests, one for 
the first and one for the second semester. This recognition 
of the distinction between knowing one half of a subject and 
half knowing the whole subject had, as might be expected, a 
very beneficial effect upon learning. Many of the diffi- 
culties and defects of grading were also avoided or lessened 
by it. 

1 The actual content of the tests would, however, not meet modern stand- 
ards. The A+ test for the second semester, for example, has as its even- 
numbered tasks the following: 

Find the prime factors of: 

2. 22-8 


4. 6b?ce?—25bce+14 
6. yt+3y?+4 
8. 27y°+64m3 


Simplify: 
a+b a—b 2b? 
2 rab po! aad Le at pare bt 


FRACTIONAL EQUATIONS 


2. A’s age is one-third of B’s age, and 6 years ago it was one-fifth of 
B’s age. Find their present ages. 


SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 


2. The sum of two digits of a number is 14; and if 18 be subtracted 
from the number, the remainder equals the number obtained by reversing 
the digits. Find the number. 


QuapDRATIC EQuaTiIoNs 


2. Find the dimensions of a rectangle whose area is 720 square feet if 
the sum of the base and altitude is 54 feet. 
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The University of Wyoming Algebra Test, by C. E. 
Stromquist, is a 36-minute test, comprising seven parts as 
stated and illustrated below: 


I. AppuicaTion or Formunas. Four Minutes 
1. Solve fort: v=gt 
16. Solve for b: T=4a (6+0’) 


II. Drvision. Four Minutes 
c—3d |2ac—6ad+5be —15bd 
6. 2a?+7b |6a°+17a%b+8a2b — 14ab?-+28b? 


= 


Ill. Simpite Equations In ONE UNKNown. Four MInutTEs 
1. 5¢—12=2423—-—32 
12. 1.5—.3%=.3—.62 


IV. Simpeie SmmutTraneous Equations. Four MinuTEs 


a, 30--y=5 
22-+-y =2 

6. 7x+2y=8 
84-+3y=9 


V. Facrorina. Five Minutes 
Factor to simplest factors. 
1. 36mxr+48my= 
12. 157?+¢-6= 


VI. NumericaL SuBsTITUuTION. Five MINuTES 
1. 5a+386—4c for a=38, b=2, c=—4 
a/b? —4a¢ 


10. —b+ Da 


for a=3, b=—11, c=+6 


VII. Forming Equations. TEN MINUTES 


Form the equations for the following problems but do not solve them. 
Indicate first what the letter you use stands for. 
1. Twice a number increased by 4 of the number is 28. Find the number. 


10. The combined area of the floors of two rooms is 405 sq. ft. The first 
room is in the form of a square and the second a rectangle. The length of 
the second room is the same as that of the first and its width is 12 ft. Find 
the length of the first room. 


The Douglass tests [1921] are of the same general nature 
as the Hotz test, but contain no work with evaluation, 
formulas, graphs, or verbal problems. 
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‘They comprise a series of four sets of ten exercises each 
devised to test the four formal operations of elementary 
algebra as it is usually taught in the first year of secondary 
schools, which operations were selected as the essential 
fundamentals of elementary algebra by the combined judg- 
ment of competent judges. The exercises are selected so as 
to provide tests for all the principal teaching units and phases 
of each operation and at the same time to provide problems of 
a wide range of difficulty. The first part of this statement 
may be verified by an examination of a number of algebra 
elementary texts; the latter part may be seen from the 
tabulated results showing the relative difficulty of the 
problems. The tests are to be given with a uniform pro- 
cedure and under natural conditions. From giving the 
tests, no measure of speed may be obtained further than the 
fact that the extremely slow are penalized. The resulting 
scores are a measure of power, not of speed. Each problem 
has an assigned weight, to be regarded in scoring papers, 
which weight is determined by, and is directly in proportion 
to, the relative difficulty of the problem.” [1921, p. 33.] 

The first two and last two elements of each of the four 
tests are: 


TEST 

1. Add 2. Add Collect Terms 

ae ee 9. a?4+8a+7a2+a4+74+92+443a= 

== 
= —5ab 19. 2c—xy+3y—32+422y+7y+8= 
2ab 
ES 

1. Multiply 2. Multiply 9. Multiply 10. Multiply 

9m Ag? 8a2bc+5b?cd Tby?z —4a?cx? +-9ab2y 

2 3x? —4ax+2 Obyz? + 8a2be3 
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TEST III 
1. Divide 12a‘ by 2a 
- Divide 1623 by —42? 
9. Divide 6a’—18a—11a?+20 by 2a—5 
10. Divide r3—19r+84—6r? by r—7 
TEST IV 
I Solvefora 47=12 
2. Solvefora 4a=3 


2x Bi ae 
. Ss J o a == Fy 
9 olve for x 3 +8 > +—=+14 


3B @e . Go fal 
. S Ne — SS SS = 
10. Solve forz = 5 +i 5 +2¢ 


vo 


In all these tests some time limit will be set, and we 
have always the problem of equating quality of work with 
speed. Even if sufficient time is given to allow each pupil 
to do all that he can do, this issue is not avoided; for some 
pupils will then finish ahead of time and the question arises 
whether they shall receive any extra credit therefor. The 
general principle should be to give credit for speed in so far 
as it is a symptom of mastery. Intrinsically, it is of little 
value. Algebraic computation is used so seldom in life that 
the mere utility from time saved by speed is of almost no 
consequence in comparison with the abilities themselves. 
Algebra is not like reading or writing or simple arithmetical 
computation, where speed means a substantial daily saving 
of time. 

As a symptom of mastery speed does deserve considera- 
tion. If a pupil has sure command of the treatment of signs 
when a parenthesis is removed, for example, he will not only 
do work like 4a—(2—a) with precision but will also do it 
rapidly. Moreover if one pupil can do harder things than 
another pupil, he will in general do easier things, which both 
can do, more rapidly than the other pupil. This correlation 
between how hard things a pupil can do and how rapidly he 
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can do easy things is close enough so that even rather high 
credits for speed are not notably unfair—do not notably 
disturb the order in which a group of pupils is put. 

The Rugg-Clark and the Hotz tests and the I. E. R. test 
differ notably from the customary school, state, or college 
entrance examination in being composed of many more tasks 
and including easier tasks. This will be found generally true 
of the examinations devised by psychologists and by scien- 
tific students of education. 

What is gained and what, if anything, is lost by having 
pupils spend their time on sixty or more units of work in- 
cluding ‘‘easier’’ tasks, rather than on eight or ten tasks 
which are more elaborate or more difficult or both? 

There is a gain first of all in the objectivity of the scoring. 
If only a dozen or so tasks are given, it becomes in practice 
necessary to give partial credits for work which, though 
wrong, is not as wrong as it might be. Different scorers 
will judge differently about these, and, unless they work 
under an elaborate uniform scheme of what credit to give 
to this, that, and the other, the measures will be tainted by 
individual ecaprice. 

There is a further gain in the reliability of the scores as 
measures of the pupils in question. The effects of having 
had the same problem in his textbook, of misunderstanding 
a word, of being misled by an error in copying, and the like 
will tend to equalize themselves amongst individuals in 
sixty tasks, but may be causes of serious variations when 
there are only a dozen. 

Nobody would advocate measuring a pupil in comparison 
with other pupils by one problem only. Sixty have the 
same sort of advantage over ten that ten have over one. 
This is more serious than examiners have realized. Wood 
[1921], in a study made for the College Entrance Examina- 
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tion Board, found that the official marks for the June 1921 
Math. A paper (100 candidates taken at random) had a 
reliability coefficient of only .76. The correlation of the 
score for the odd-numbered questions with the score for the 
even-numbered was only .61. A coefficient of .76 means 
that the error of estimate by the examination is over six- 
tenths as large as if the grades had been assigned by chance. 

Using the same method, the reliability coefficient of the 
examination shown on pages 181-186 is, for a group of about 
four hundred pupils in ten schools who had studied algebra 
at least one year, .953. The two halves (one being 1 to 5, 
Liste 15,21 10,25, 26, 27, 32,33, 35, 37, and39, the other 
being the balance) correlate .91$. These correlations should 
not be compared with those obtained by Wood without 
making allowance for the probably smaller variability of 
his group. If in our group only such pupils as would at- 
tempt the College Entrance Board examinations were used, 
the reliability coefficient would be lower.1 On the other 
hand, the examination used by Wood was of three hours’ 
length, whereas the one reported here was of only one and’ 
a half hours’ length. It is reasonable to estimate that in 
a three-hour examination the reliability coefficient of the 
new type of examination would be .10 higher than that of 
the old type for the same group of pupils. 

We lack measures of the unreliability obtained directly 
by having the same pupils do a number of different forms 
of each sort of examination. The examination composed of 
many elements, graded in difficulty, and all scored objec- 
tively would probably show an increased superiority, since 
its several forms are very nearly equal in difficulty, while 

1 Using as a group the boys who were in four excellent private schools in 
New England, we find a coefficient of .80, the correlation between the two 


halves being .67. This group probably has even less v: arlability than the 
group of candidates studied by Mr. Wood. 
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examinations of the ordinary type, even when prepared with 
ereat care, as by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
are known to vary greatly in difficulty, and this adds greatly 
to the error of estimate unless the gross measures are trans- 
muted on some assumption about the nature of the group 
tested. 

There is further gain, in that the inclusion of a wider 
variety of tasks gives us to some extent an inventory test, 
and tells us which abilities the pupil has and which he lacks. 
Finally, the inclusion of easy tasks gives us to some extent 
a “ladder” test which measures algebraic abilities over a 
wide range, and tells us to some extent the degree of mastery 
he has within each sort of ability. 

The loss, if any, is likely to be in the lack of measures of 
a pupil’s ability to organize and use in new situations, various 
combinations of these abilities, selecting the appropriate 
ability or combination of abilities according to his needs. 

5 Cs tert! 
—7 “+3 2-42-21’ 
ganize and use many elementary abilities in adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing, and seeing possibilities 
of factoring. To factor and simplify 
a@—lla+30 @—3a  a—9 
a’—6a?+9a XG—25° @+2a—15 
he must play a sort of selective game that utilizes many 
relations together. In both cases he must make no mistakes 
in the course of a rather long series of operations. It may 
even be said that the essential ability sought in algebra is 
not to operate algebraic abilities singly or in their common 
combinations, but to master a complex and novel task 
wherein these abilities must codperate, the manner of their 
codperation being selected by algebraic insight. Such 


the pupil must or- 


Thus to solve z 
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tasks as ‘Find by a short process 2!°, given 2!°= 1024,” are 
then esteemed features of an examination in algebra. 

The three issues thus brought up are each worthy of 
consideration. In what respects is one task which requires 
the successful operation in sequence of ten abilities, better 
for measurement than ten tasks each testing a single ability, 
or than five tasks each testing two abilities? In what respects 
is a task which requires rather elaborate choice and organ- 
ization of abilities, better than one which uses them more 
simply? In what respects are tasks requiring novel appli- 
cations of algebraic theory and technique, what we may call 
algebraic ‘‘originals,’’ better than routine applications? 


Tasks Where a Correct Result Requires the Correct Action of 
Many Abilities 


Consider as a sample this case: 


Find the H. C. F. and L. C. M. of «3—125, 523-1252 
and x2—10x+25. Foran ordinary pupil this is substantially 
a test of whether he can do all of these: 

(1) Know what H. C. F. means. 

(2) Know what L. C. M. means. 

(3) Know that 125 is the cube of 5. 

(4) Know that 2*—(5)?=(a—5) (@?+52+25). . 

(5) Know that the promising thing to do first with 
5v3— 125a is to change it to 5xa(v?—25). 

(6) Know that 2?—25=(#+5) (a--5). 

(7) Know that 2?—10x+25 to be factored means (a — ?) 
(x—?). 

(8) Find that (e—5) (w—5) will do the trick, with or 
without experimentation with other combinations. 

(9) Remember or see that he has (v—5) (#+5x+25), 
5a(a+5) (v7—5) and (w—5) (x#—5). 
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(10) Apply his knowledge of what H.C.F. means to select 
(v—5) from them. 

(11) Apply his knowledge of what L.C.M. means to 
select (e—5) (a?+5a+25)5a(a+5) (a—5) from them. 


Suppose that it were replaced by: 


Factor 125. 

Factor x? — 5%. 

Factor 5a73— 12527. 

Factor x? — 25. 

Factor x?— 10x+ 25. 

What is’ the H.C.F.’ of  a?=—125, 522— 12522) “and 
x?— 1042+ 25? 

What. 16 the L-C:/M. of 2°—125, 52°—12577.. and 
x?—10¢%+25? 

A pupil then might score from 0 to 7, whereas before he 
could score 0 or 1. 

Suppose that the mastery of each of these seven com- 
ponent abilities is such that it operates correctly nineteen 
times out of twenty. The pupil would get a score of 7 
about two times out of three, of 6 about once out of three, 
and, but very rarely, scores of 5 or lower. In the other 
plan he would score 1 about two times out of three, and 
0 about once out of three. 

Suppose that the mastery of each of these seven com- 
ponent abilities is such that it operates correctly nine times 
out of ten. The pupil would get a score of 7 about once 
out of three, a score of 5 or 6 about twice out of three, and 
scores of 4 or below very rarely. By the other plan, he 
would score 1 about once out of three and 0 about twice 
out of three. 

Suppose that the mastery of each of the seven is such 
that it operates correctly four times out of five. The pupil 
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would then almost never obtain other than 0 as his score 
by the second plan. 

The “long” task, that is, attaches no weight to the 
component abilities until they have reached a rather high 
degree of strength. This is reasonable in so far as the 
abilities begin to be useful in life only at a high degree of 
strength. It leaves always as undistributed zeros individ- 
uals who vary greatly in ability. This makes it desirable 
to have similar “‘short” tasks to secure differentiation 
amongst these, and to discover which cf the component 
abilities are specially weak and in need of training. 


Tasks Where a Correct Result Requires Elaborate Organization 
of Abilities 


The “simplify” tasks are the commonest case. In so 
far as they are worth training these selective and organ- 
izing abilities are worth measuring. It would be inade- 
quate to measure algebraic abilities singly and to neglect 
the ability to organize them. The tasks should, however, 
be genuine and not much more elaborate than life itself 
offers. 


Algebraic ‘ Originals” 


Tasks requiring novel applications of algebraic theory 
and technique measure one of the most important abilities 
that the study of algebra can give to those who have the 
capacity. A set of a thousand such originals which possess 
significance for pure or applied mathematics would be useful 
in testing and also in teaching. Some such are given below: 


1. Let a= any integral number. Write an expression that will always 
represent an even number. Write an expression that will always represent 
an odd number. 


2. State a condition such that a+b+c=abc. State a different condition 
that will produce the same result. 
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3. Under what conditions will increasing the value of a increase N if 
N ea 
a 


ac 


4. State a condition such that abc= ; 


5. Draw the graph of «=5. 
6. What would be the graph of x?+-y?=0? 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that when such 
originals are made the subject of explanation and drill, and 
when certain types of them are prepared for as the theory of 
signs or of exponents is prepared for, their value as originals 
is lost. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MORE GENERAL ABILITIES 


It is probable that, in spite of the emphasis in recent 
years upon direct specific algebraic abilities, of use in science, 
technology, and business, four out of five teachers of algebra 
think that its service as an improver of more general abilities 
is the greater. These more general abilities have never been 
rigidly defined, but may be thought of under these five heads: 

The ability to deal with symbols. 

The ability to deal with relations, especially the more 
“intellectual” relations like resemblance, cause and effect, 
proportionality, ete. 

The ability to generalize and deal with generalizations. 

The ability to select elements and features as needed. 

The ability to organize ideas and habits, using a number 
of them together to good effect. 

In the following pages an instrument is presented with 
which to measure the status reached and the improvement 
made in a composite of these more general abilities. The 
instrument is arranged in parts, each of which emphasizes 
one of the abilities listed. One part does not, however, 
measure one ability exclusively. A test which did so would 
be likely to be so artificial as to be of value only to psychol- 
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ogists. The critical reader, perhaps, should neglect the 
division into parts and simply consider the entire examina- 
tion as an instrument to measure a composite of abilities. 

The description given here is of only ono-half of the 
instrument, a second examination being available so that 
pupils may be measured before and after their study of 
algebra. 

The reader who is acquainted with instruments for the 
measurement of intelligence will recognize the similarities 
between this examination and the examinations by which 
a psychologist measures intelligence, or, more exactly, in- 
telligence as operating with ideas, abstractions, and symbols. 
The five abilities of our list would indeed be tolerable as a 
rough definition of this abstract intelligence — of the thing 
which the Stanford Binet at upper ages, the Army Alpha, 
the National Intelligence Test, and the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School Graduates, do measure. 
Conversely, it would not be grossly unfair to test the gain in 
general abilities hoped for from algebra by one of these 
standard intelligence tests. It would be somewhat unfair, 
since certain tests which do in fact correlate with intelligence, 
such as knowledge of the vernacular, range of general in- 
formation, and memory and comprehension of directions, 
and which are included in most of the instruments for meas- 
uring it, could not well be assumed to test the abilities which 
algebra is expected to improve. The examination shown 
here is thus preferable for our purpose. 

Certain cautions are needed with respect to its use. By 
merely giving Form A at the start of the course in algebra 
and Form B at its close, certain information accrues. We 
have then measured the gross gain, and can compare the 
gains of individuals, making such interpretations as seem 
best. If we take the trouble to arrange for classes equal in 
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ability at the start, and treated alike in all respects save 
some point to be investigated, say a difference in the subject 
matter of the algebra course, or a difference in methods of 
teaching, we can measure the effect of this difference. We 
can compare the gains in the case of the more algebraic with 
the gain in the case of the less algebraic data. 


By giving Form A and Form B to various groups under 
various conditions we can obtain estimates of the amount 
of improvement to be expected in a year in individuals of 
various sorts who spend the year in various ways. For 
example, we can compare students who study algebra with 
those who do not. The control of the conditions in such an 
experiment is, however, a matter requiring special facilities 
and great care. 


In all cases it must be remembered that a certain gain in 
tests of this sort is to be expected from the general mental 
growth and training of a year, and that the second trial of 
the test may show a rather large gain over the first trial as 
the result of familiarity with the form of the test. 


We have not been able as yet to carry on the experi- 
mentation necessary to determine the comparative difficulty 
of the A and B series, element by element. We hope te do 
this later, but may not. As totals they are presumably 
very closely equal in difficulty; and a collection of all the 
elements of A having mathematical content will probably 
be very closely equal to a corresponding collection from B. 
The same holds good for a collection of the elements having 
specially verbal content. Knowledge of the difficulty of 
corresponding elements in the A and B halves is not essen- 
tial, since the comparison is between the gains of the group 
having the training in question and those of the control 
group lacking the training. 
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Tue I. E. R. Tests ror Apinity witah SYMBOLS. 


TEST 1 
If aXa=@ 
aXaxa=a 
aXxXaxXaxXa=a4 
How will you express, n1Xm1Xm XX Xn? 


How will you express aXa Xa etc., if there are n a’s 
in the row? 


Let pp™ mean any flat surface enclosed by straight 
lines, the nm denoting the number of sides it has. 
Let e mean equiangular. What is the common 
name for e pp?? 


Express this surface using letters and num- 
bers as described in 3. 


Express in briefest form “any number times a con- 
stant divided by that number equals the con- 
stant.” 

Let a@ = the number of months a man has lived. 
How many years has he lived? 


Express in brief form, using J, B and D: “The 
illumination varies directly as the brightness of 
the light and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance.”” Use = K times for “varies as”’. 


A man’s annual income is $2,000 plus the profits 
from his business. He plans to put + of his income 
in the savings bank, to spend $1,500 plus + of the 
profits from his business for necessary expenses, to 
spend + of the profits of his business for refine- 
ments and luxuries, and to use the rest of his in- 
come to enlarge his business. Using P, S, Ne, 
Ri and B, show how he plans to use his income. 


TEST 2 
Write the answers on the dotted lines. 
figure on. 
1. Let = any number 
Let nr = 1 divided by n 
Let mz = 10 divided by n 
Let m8’ = the number raised to the same power as 
itself. 


Ap\ 8 
What does (=) equal? 


ig 


Let m, me, ms, ete., be any numbers. 
Let n be their number; that is, n tells how many 
m’s there are. 
Let S ( ) mean “the sum of”. 
: : S (m’s) ?| 
What name will you give to ———— 


For 


mA 


Use the bottom of the page to 


a eT 
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3. Let A. D. = the average of the deviations of a set of 
numbers from their average, disregarding the signs 


of the deviations. 


Find the A. D. of 6, 9, 10, 11, 14. ANSEL ceras aries 
4, Let S. D. = the square root of the average of the 
squares of the deviations of a set of numbers from 
their average. Find the S. D. of 11,13,14,15,17. Ans............. 
TEST 3 
Suppose that | stands for he 
y stands for yes or ts or are 
< stands for increasing 
O. stands for outside or out 
[.] stands for house 
g stands for good 
gg stands for better 
ggg stands for best 
6 stands for bad 
l stands for long 
Hee Witiveswhat should staid Or 7077S Comms lll iininnn rier rier 
2: LONG CSES MOE EN recente 
Shh TNSTAEM | per: CRA ORS: 
4. NO 8) Hal, | ONGC uae ee toca 
6. HIGCOSONG Ba osoancosac 
6. SEE Se ee Ae 
Write what you think each of these means. 
Tse lub S00 7 a ie en i. deny i ee ene 
cof BT =<) a ream ileal U1 RN eRe RU PR A IRON OS Bl 6 ta 
ia Oe a ie i un Anemone ee, tke. c 
LO Pact) (Sse eg eo. Mencee ae trots aCe eRe 
ch eh RO [sha (el Pe Re Scio diormer ee cio ths and cle ob om oe 
Velie aybb ys GE Breese. oi re eee ee 


TEST 4 


Read the first sentence carefully to see what it means. 
the four sentences which have the same meaning. 


Then check the two of 
Check only two. 


1. Better be a big frog in a little puddle than a tadpole in a lake. 


Better the head of an ass than the tail of a horse. 
I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God than to 


dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
Better to be a beggar in Rome than a prince in a village. 
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2. Don’t cross the bridge before you come to it. 
araevt Look before you leap. 
nreetets Don’t borrow trouble. 
Eee Don’t lock the barn after the horse is gone. 
ae Take care of today and tomorrow will take care of itself. 


3. Great men may jest with saints; ’tis wit in them, but, in the less, foul 
profanation.—(Shakespeare. ) 
ene The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 
eee Great men tremble when the lion roars. 
Hoek oe What’s sin for the servant is saintly in the master. 
mega te That in the captain’s but a choleric word which in the soldier is 
flat blasphemy. 


4. Solon compared the people unto the sea, and orators and counselors to 
the winds: for that the sea would be calm and quiet, if the 
winds did not trouble it—(Bacon.) 


meh Orators and counselors are puppets of public opinion. 

fons Oe Orators and counselors are responsible for the unrest of the 
people. 

BBs ohare Solon feared spontaneous uprisings among the masses. 

ee He believed the people to be essentially passive and inert when 
left alone. 


[Twenty more similar tasks follow.] 


Test 4 is from the Psychological Examination of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


THEI. E. R. TESTS FOR SELECTIVE AND RELATIONAL THINKING 


TEST 1 
Twenty-one Arithmetical Problems 


“Find the answers to these problems. Write the answers on the dotted 
lines. Use the blank sheets to figure on.” Nos. 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, and 
19 are: 


1. What is the cost of four tickets at 50 cents each? WATIG Hs 2 RO rates 
4. How much will 24 lemons cost at 30 cents a dozen? Ans............. 
7. At 6 for 25 cents, what is the cost of 3 dozen? ATIS: WAR As oe 
10. What number minus 7 equals 23? ADS ss cone 
13. 4 per cent of $600 equals 6 per cent of what amount? Ans............. 


16. A family spends $600 on rent, $3,000 on other ex- 
penses and saves $200. If they increase their 
total expenses to $4,200 and their savings in the 
the same ratio, how much will they save? PTS es ee sacar beraars 


19. Jofas are 4 for 25 cents. Kelas are 24 cents each. 
IAW SOLA COSEB Ry aay palerrinrlee as much as a Kela. 
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TEST 2 
Sixteen Absurdities (Thorndike after Woodworth) 


“Write ° ‘imp’ before each statement that could not possibly be true. 
Write ‘poss’ before each statement that might possibly be true (even if it 
is not probable).” Nos. 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, and ‘16 are: 


<A tot Maas 1. Each singer shouted at the top of his voice, but the big fat man 
with the red necktie could be heard above all others. 


esos 4. The poor wanderer, finding himself without means of lighting 
his camp fire, made a fruitless search through his equipment by the light of 
a single candle. 


acd fy eee 7. Using a field glass, the captain now clearly perceived what he 
had previously surmised — a group of mounted men moving cautiously along 
the river bank on their hands and knees. 


Anno 10. By the light of a dim lantern, the farmer found the source of 
the nauseating odor. 


geese ae etaes 13. He stood on the dry grass watching the rain, which had been 
falling steadily for two days and nights. 


ao ote 16. Starting half way between two posts, he walked slowly all 
around the field and each post that he met was shorter than any he previously 
had passed. 

TEST 3 


Five-line Arrangements 


1. Draw 6 triangles using only 5 lines. All the triangles in your draw- 

A ing may be counted to make up the six. 
For example, in the upper drawing there are 
three triangles: ABC, ACD, and ABD. 
In the lower drawing there are six rect- 
angles, ABGH, BCFG, CDEF, ACFH, 
BDEG, and ADEH. 


2. Draw 5 squares using only 6 lines. 


8. Draw a hexagon, 2 squares, and 4 
triangles, using only 9 lines. (Hexagon 
means a 6-sided figure.) 


4. Draw a square surrounded by 4 tri- 
LG F £E angles, using only 6 lines. 
5. Draw 10 triangles, 2 squares and a hexagon, using only 11 lines. 
TEST 4 
Thirly-fire Wylie Opposites 
“Look at each of the words in the list below. Then write a word after 
each one which means just the opposite and which also begins with the letter 
b. If you come to any word which you cannot do, then go on to the next 
one. ‘These three samples are given as they should be:’ 
girl — boy 
covered — bare 
upset — balance 
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Numbers 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, and 31 are: 


1. Good 6. White 11. Straight 16. Loose 
21. Cultured 26. Exhume 31. Spiritual 
TEST 5 


Twenty Number-series Completions (Thorndike After Rogers) 


“Tn the lines below, each number is gotten in a certain way from the 
numbers coming before it. Study out what this way is in each line, and 
then write in the space left for it the number that should come next. ‘he 
first two lines are already filled in as they should be.” 

Samplesa2 rane 5G mS wl Ohm L2eres 

LIP? a oe ogee Oe, 

Lines 1, 5, 7, 10;-13, 16} and 19) are: 

5 110) iy POp 

8}, OB) i, 2) 

53, 7, 83, 10, 

PM Gaile GAN Baile 

iO); “1, PA RE alae 
ys; 15, 15 i, 


on 10, Tt to el4en 15.) 17, 


see eeeee 
© 10 6,0 e106 


TEST 6 
Geometrical Relations 
Two sets of ten each (Thorndike) 


“Tn lines 1 to 10 draw a fourth figure in each line such that the fourth 
figure is to the third as the second is to the first, as shown in lines A and B.” 


Tee 
HAVA 
peer 
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Kee, 
‘VAg 
WHO 


TEST 7 
Thirty-two Verbal Analogies or Relations 
(Thorndike, Selection and Extension from Briggs) 
“Write on the dotted line a word which fits the third word in the same 


way that the second word fits the first word. The samples show what you 
are to do.” 


long longer bad worse 
Samples push pushed run ran 

boy boys Ox oxen 
Nos. 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, and 31 are: 
1. child child’s Pollfands Huntin eee eee 
6. cook cook’s Burns). 7) a8 PEL Oe ee eee 
11. wings wing they} e~ ec PS eeeoencstereee 
16. driver’s drivers’ my |. 7) We ee. eee 
21. stones stone stratai, «<= Go) kekeoaumvoet 
26. prepare preparation fle@: ee ee ee 
3le. fit fitness young\ —4s) BM see 

TEst 8 


Forty Analogies or Mixed Relations 
(Thorndike, After Army Alpha, After Woodworth-Wells) 


“Tn each of the lines below, the first two words have a certain relation. 
Notice that relation and draw a line under the one word in the parenthesis 
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which has that particular relation to the third word. Begin with No. 1 and 
mark as many sets as you can.” 
sky—blue: grass (grow, green, cut, dead) 
Samples fish—swims: man (boy, woman, walks, girl) 
| Senet white (red, black, clear, pure) 
Nos. 1, 10, 20, 30, and 40 are: 
1. eat —bread: drink (water, drunk, chew, swallow) 
10. tiger — wild: cat (dog, mouse, tame, pig) 
20. poison — death: food (eat, bird, life, bad) 
30. birth — death: planting (harvest, corn, spring, wheat) 


40. advice — command: persuasion (help, aid, urging, compulsion) 


THE I. E. R. TESTS FOR GENERALIZATION AND ORGANIZATION 


TEST 
One-half of the Pressey Moral Judgment Test Modified 
(12 lines). ‘‘In each line cross out the word that does not belong.” 


Lines 1, 4, 7, and 10 are: 

1. borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging 
4. stinginess, carefulness, generosity, charity, economy. 
7. stupidity, dullness, foolishness, dishonesty, ignorance. 


10. meekness, vanity, self-confidence, self-esteem, self-respect. 


TEST 2 


Twenty Selections, Each of a Member of a Class Defined by Three Samples 
(Thorndike, After Otis) 


“Took at the words in line 1. Find the way in which the things named 
by the first three are alike,— the quality or feature which they have in com- 
mon. Then look at the other four words on line 1, and draw a line under 
the name of the thing that is most like all the first three,— which has some 
quality or feature which the first three all have. Do the same for lines 
Pa, Bell ASS, WAKO 


Lines 1, 5, 10, 15, and 20 are: 


1. fat grease butter melt lard burn fry 

5. clam scallop limpet shell beach salt oyster 
10. sapphire amethyst ruby ring sparkle topaz costly 
15. football baseball golf chess tennis whist bat 


20. north south east compass wind turn up 
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TEST 3 


Ten Selections of a Member of a Class as in Test 2, But with Pictures 
(Thorndike, Ajter Otis) 
Lines 1, 4, and 7 are: 


L Ve. MOV 
Xt oa X! co H I KX 


SA Off fel A 


TEST 4 


-~-- 


Twelve Selections of a Member of a Class as in Tests 2 and 3, But With Numbers 
(Thorndike, After Otis) 


Lines 1, 4, 7, 10, and 12 are: 


21 49 700 g00 63 12 94 

te oan es : 2 30 = 

3 

25 64 10000 1000 9 640 64025 

7 2% 63 121 «122,198.24 

27 125 ~—«:1000 270 1250 64 10000 
TEST 5 


Trabue Completions J and L (or K and M) 


“Supply the missing words to make each sentence true and sensible. 
Write only one word in each blank space.” 


Lines 1, 5, 10, and 15 are: 


1.) The boyawilllsenan- nis hamden s plays with fire. 
5. The poor little...... hasan NOtuING NOMA ; he is hungry. 
LOD Lope many things...... ever finishing any of them...... Bin Aor 
abi 
LOseclitn ise that a full-grown man should...... ane OS Geer he 
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TEST 6 


Cutting a Surface so as to Produce Given Surfaces 
(Thorndike, After Army Beta Test 7) 
“Think how you would cut the triangle so as to make the pieces shown 


in 1. Draw a line or lines to show how you would cut it. Do the same for 
the triangles in 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.” 


The test Beta 7 is so well known that we do not reproduce samples of 
the surfaces and parts here. 


TEST 7 
Rearranging Data to Form a True Equation 
Twenty Equations (Thorndike) 1 


“Write the numbers and signs in each line in the proper order, so that 
they make a true equation as shown in the three sample lines. Use the loose 
sheets of paper to figure on if you need to.” 


he 3 6 =+ 3+3=6 
poeple 407 8! 20 +x 7X4=20-+48 
lo Bo SUITES Sek SO) 7+2=18—(3X3) 
Lines 1, 5, 10, 15, and 20 are: 
Salsa 4a ae 
3° 3-8 48 cele 
f '35 45 A re ee 
f NRE ‘GONE MYON eS (iekeet bee OE CA eh Cor) 
Dae D4 13) A Pet Dy ean wide SO 1G) 


To the tests shown above we may well add a test in 
reading difficult paragraphs and answering questions about 
them such as require discrimination and a selective organ- 
ization of the ideas presented in each paragraph. The 
harder half of the Thorndike McCall test in paragraph 
reading and the paragraphs in Part III of the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates will 
serve this purpose adequately. 

Such tests in symbolism, selective and relational think- 
ing, generalization and organization, and comprehension of 
paragraphs give a definite meaning to these terms. If the 
abilities measured by the tests described above are accepted 


1Some further information about these tests may be found in Thorndike 
[1922a]. 
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as the abilities which we are trying to improve by algebra, 
we can proceed to measure these subtler and more general 
results just as we measure the obvious and specific abilities 
to add literal numbers or read a graph. In general, teachers 
of mathematics do accept them as reasonable definitions by 
sample. In general, they expect that the general improve- 
ment of thinking due to the learning of algebra will show 
itself in such acts of thinking as these tests require. 

A complete measurement of the improvement produced 
by algebra would obviously be a very elaborate matter. It 
would measure not only the separate abilities as in the Rugg- 
Clark tests but also their organized working in tasks such 
as are given in the Hotz test, the I. E. R. test and typical 
school examinations so far as these are tasks which life may 
be expected to set. It would measure not only ability at 
routine tasks, but also the ability to apply algebraic theory 
and technique to original problems. It would measure not 
only strictly algebraic abilities, but also the more general 
powers of dealing with symbols and relations and abstrac- 
tions and generalizations, selecting essential elements and 
organizing ideas and habits. It would report how hard a 
task the pupil can do with substantial mastery along each 
line of ability. It would probably give three or more exam- 
ples of each sort of task so as to distinguish with surety lack 
of ability from lack of care. It would include a record of 
the time required in some cases as additional evidence of the 
degree of mastery attained. 

Such a measurement could be used as an inventory of a 
pupil’s achievements; as a record of his progress; as a diag- 
nosis of where his difficulties were, and what training he 
needed; and as a means of measuring the effects of methods 
of teaching. It would need fifteen to twenty hours of a 
pupil’s time. A selection of two or three hours’ worth of 
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the tasks would be adequate for graduation, promotion, 
college certification, and the like. 

Selections from its easier levels could be used to measure 
progress in the early parts of the algebra course. Selections 
by topics could be used to find weak spots in preparation 
for reviews. The instrument could be used as a bill of 
specifications of the learner’s job. 


NEW TYPES OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Certain new types of examination questions deserve at- 
tention from the teacher of algebra. 
The first is the true-false type, a sample of which follows: 


39. Write + on the dotted line if the statement is true. 
Write — on the dotted line if the statement is false. 


a= </l 
hon ghee oe ek 


OPSak sige eon cb cele 


This sort of test is useful in algebra as a stimulus to teach 
pupils to examine and, if necessary, check their results before 
leaving them as valid. 


The second is the selection test, illustrated here in the 
case of knowledge of the meaning of Arithmetical Progres- 
sions and Geometrical Progressions. 

Examine each of these. If it is an arithmetical progression, mark it A. 
If it is a geometrical progression, mark it G. If it is neither, mark it N. 

by 12 63 
8 6.6 7.4 


rm olan Or 
— 
of 
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NEW TYPES OF BXAMINATION QUESTIONS—Continued 


43 54 64 
5 5 Sth 
abc be c 
if 
rst st? = 
= e cde 


This sort of test is especially useful in the case of mean- 
ings of terms, and for training and testing the power to 
detect gross errors. 

A third variety is the matching test, illustrated here in 
the case of the understanding of the relations represented 
by certain equations. 


a,b Feed b 7 Renae Were nes 
eas VALI J ia 
|_| tc] I +1 | ie / 
i | (a (nai 
| | I 
Sao re eS Ha it tena 
eb | if 
SEL ies \ HH 7 
may —h 
(= — —— — ——- = | — a p oe < — ep) i= } 
Me ha eal (eal ) f I 
x - |. if EFI by 
a aed 0 = ae AN | ae fea (2 + a F 
_— ai —. [7 a 5 ali h 
Se 74a ales =i | cE 
at pa eetezasnd Sasaesesezeerere 
) T10 
\ /| d iz 
al WZ tf t Bl 
Sl i= J Nicest 
¥ 


Which is the curve for y=? Which is the curve for zy =4? 

Which is the curve for y=? Which is the curve for y=<2?? 

Which is the curve for y=x+8? Which is the curve for y=2z!? 

Which is the curve for y=x—4? Which is the curve for y=2?+27+3? 


e 
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This form of test is often capable of gradation from very 
easy to very difficult distinctions, and has, in a very high 
degree, the merit of testing whether a pupil can adapt his 
abilities to a form of task differing from the tasks by which 
he acquired them. The matching form of test also often 
organizes or reorganizes pupils’ abilities in valuable ways. 

A special variety of the matching test is the ranking test, 
as where a series of events are ranked in order for importance, 
or in chronological order, or where a series of definitions are 
ranked for merit, or a series of cities for size. For example: 

Write 1 before the largest of these. 


Write 2 before the next largest of these. 
Write 3 before the third largest, and so on. 


1.17 X 10 
The number whose logarithm is 3 
1000000: 


The number whose logarithm is 4 
220 , 
4ul 


Qa eoaqgaqe 
— 
= 
=) 
eis 
S| 
ww 
wo 


All these tests arouse interest in the pupil by their 
novelty and employment of familiar facts and as a change 
from computation. They are quickly scorable by the pupils 
themselves. However, they are not relatively so important 
in algebra as in subjects like English history, civics, and 
economics, where the ordinary examination attaches too 
much weight to literary ability and is very hard to grade 
accurately. 

A still more important type is the completion test, in 
which parts of a statement, or picture, or diagram, or map 
are left to be supplied by the pupil. This type is already in 
universal use in algebra; for the solving of an equation is a 
completion test, in which x or some other symbol for the 
unknown quantity is used instead of an empty space. It 
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may be used to good effect also in the form of interpolation 
and extrapolation with curves, and perhaps occasionally in 
sentences about definitions, rules, and proofs. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE CAPACITY TO LEARN ALGEBRA 


Rogers [1918] has constructed a series of tests to prophesy 
in advance how well a pupil may be expected to succeed in 
comparison with other pupils in the study of algebra. They 
include: 

(1) A test in geometrical conclusions, reasons, and proofs, 
the necessary assumptions and data being all given. 

(2) Two tests in algebraic computation, tasks 1, F 
of the 11 of Test I, and tasks 1, 4 and 7 of the 7 of Test II 
being as follows: 


TEST 1 
1. If a=2, b=8, c=5, and d=1, find the value of each of the following: 
(a) 5a ATISWEP Sapa tae oe ee 
(b) 2a—d AMSILET Me poetry Seeker 
l j 
(ec) atete ISON GSE A a pRbOio Son ae 
9 
(d) ee Arsen: paasarten aoe 
3d 
ZC t 
(e) eee ATS WETS Tks << ee Se 
a 3d 
5. If 2e+3=15, what is the value of x? ANSWER CE es. ee 


10. If /stands for the number of feet in the length of a room, what is the 
number of feet in the length of a room 4 feet longer? Answer: ........... 


TEST 2 
1. Multiply the following as indicated: 


(a) 4 (82-4) (b) —5 (—4x—6y) (ce) —4 (x42) 
ANSWerss (8). Ges woe a (1) areca (GC) ae raat 
4. Vind the value of zx: 
Shi aaseil 
Go yn 


ATSCTSED Itty toe 
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7. Find the values of x and y: 
5x2-+2y =34 
7a—3y= 7 
FANUS UCT Lee ee Tf Ih FOES » 
(3) Two tests in supplying numbers in arithmetical 
series. Tasks A, F, K, P and T of Part I and of Part IJ 


being as follows: 


Part I 
A. 1 3 5) a pats 11 13 15 lef ee 21 
18, 5 13 ee 29 37 45 53 61 Sate He 85 
IK. 3 Pyne = 18 6 ac : oe 38 Nee hae ake 93 
le are ae 13 Te ee ec 29 Syne roe aa 45 
Ah Uf eee a a sim pa i) 31 ate ner nae 47 
Part II 
A. 1 8 10s 22 36 43 50 64 Al 
184 5 ier 29 53 65 Wil HO) it 32 ey 
KK 1 if 13 il 
1B ater ae 16 Ok Ate on 44 ee ee rer ae, 
fi 6 83 : 135 


(4) A superposition test of the following type with forty- 
eight tasks: 
DiREcTIONS FOR SUPERPOSITION Tests 1 AND 2 


Suppose that the figure with a circle in it is a small card with one of its 
edges painted black and with a hole in one corner. 

If this card is moved around so that its black edge lies upon the long 
heavy black line, it will fit one of those two figures shown. 

Decide which it fits and then with your pencil draw a circle where the 
hole would be. 


Try the three following examples. 


eo ee 
Doo a 
ae EN 
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(5) A sentence completion test with 14 tasks ranging 
from 
Boys and.....- soon become...... and women 


to 


Oneicaneee ne CLODISH ee atrOne nan. Witt le were: of another. 


(6) A mixed relations test of 43 tasks, Nos. 1, 11, 21, 
31, and 41 being: 


eye — see CAT =. fois acelcas 
little — less NON os oca0d6 
past — present DLESCM Gi — eis araiers 
growls — dog ROE NS a goood 
mice — cat VOI Si=—— ter eneraicters 


Dr. Rogers’ tests are the best so far published to select 
according to promise of ability in algebra and geometry. 
We have evidence, however, that their value consists chiefly 
in their being a good measure of abstract intellect, and that 
any reliable measure of abstract intellect would prophesy 
success in algebra and geometry nearly as well. Also it 
seems probable that algebraic ability and geometrical ability 
differ nearly if not quite as much as do ability in algebra 
and ability in any other abstract subject such as physics or 
Latin. Consequently tests specialized for numerical and 
spatial data may be found to do this prognostic work even 
better than the Rogers tests. 

If these tests could be arranged so as to be given before 
any algebra or geometry had been studied, it would, of 
course, be an added advantage. The Rogers tests presup- 
pose a few months’ study of algebra, and are much influenced 
by familiarity with the idea of and procedure in geometrical 
proofs. 

It seems probable that such a prognostic test for algebra 
could be made by using the Rogers tests 3 and 5 with a 
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test in arithmetical problems and a test .in disarranged 
numerical equations. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE CHANGES IN INTEREST AND ATTITUDE 
DUE TO ALGEBRA 


The important work in this direction is that of Kelley 
[1920]. His determination of values imputed to the study 
of mathematics and of tests to measure these includes all 
the important general values and so measures, amongst 
others, the abilities tested by our tests of Selective and 
Relational Thinking, Generalization and Organization; and 
Symbolism. His tests of what we have called interest and 
attitude are of especial interest, because they are unique of 
their kind. 

The values imputed to high-school mathematics were 
found to be: 

MATHEMATICAL VALUES 
Provides entertainment for recreational hours. 

Prepares for advanced sciences. 
Prepares for advanced mathematics. 


Leads to an understanding of ancient and modern accomplishment of 
kind. 


Establishes algebraic method of solving problems. 
Establishes the habit of reasoning in terms of symbols. 


ma. 


Leads to an understanding of formulas. 
Leads to use of formulas in solving scientific and social problems. 


a oO 


Leads to an understanding of graphic methods. 
Leads to use of graphic methods. 
11. Establishes the habit of proving results. 


12. Establishes the habit of considering situations from their quantitative 
(instead of merely qualitative) aspects. 


13. Establishes the habit of differentiating between the known and un- 
known elements in a situation. 


14. Develops religious sense and appreciation. 
15. Develops high ideals of life. 


rary 
S 
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16. Develops mathematical ideals. 

17. Leads to self-discovery and guidance. 

18. Develops respect for truth (honesty). 

19. Develops self-reliance. 

20. Develops originality. 

21. Develops powers of clearness in statement (definiteness). 
22. Develops powers of concentration (sustained attention). 

23. Develops powers of generalization. 

24. Develops powers of inference (constructive imagination). 
25. Develops powers of analysis. 


26. In addition to the assigning of each problem to one or more of the 
preceding 25 values, the judges were asked to indicate such of the problems 
as test transfer of training. 


27. Measures accuracy in fundamental operations. 
28. Measures knowledge of arithmetic. 
29. Measures accuracy in thinking. 


The instrument by which they are to be measured is the 
following: 
MATHEMATICAL VALUES TEST ALPHA 


1. How would you find the value one year hence of a W. 8. 8. for which 
you now pay $4.16? 


2. It has been claimed that there is an algebraic type of thinking. What 
does this mean to you? 


3. A certain professor gave a lecture in a town some distance away, for 
which he was to receive $100 and his expenses. The note-book in which he 
kept track of his expenses read as follows: 


Feb. 2. Ticket $19.10 
Dinner 1.00 
Cab 150) 
Hotel Bill 18.20 


Liberty Bond 50.00 paid first installment 
Feb. 5. Couple dollars of tips and Pullman 2.00 
Return fare 17.10 


One morning the professor tossed this note-book to his wife and asked 
her to make out a bill covering all moneys due him. She did her best. 


(a) Express your opinion with reference to each item in the note book 
as to whether or not it is complete and satisfactory. 


a ©) Make out the best statement or bill that you can from the note- 
ook. 
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In your mind how is algebra related to 
4. Religion? 

5. Life in the home? 

6. Life out of doors? 


7. Other school subjects (a) home economics? (b) sciences? (c) history? 
(d) any other school subjects? 


8. Write down just what you have been told higher mathematics deals 
with. Who told you this? 

Now think of mathematics that is still more advanced than this that 
you have just described. Make a good guess and describe what you think 
it deals with. 


9. Where did our present numerals originate and about when were they 
first used in Europe? 

What system of numerals did people in Europe generally use before they 
used our present one, and how did they perform such operations as addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division? 


10. The area of a circle is 7a?. What does m stand for? a?? 


11. Suggest three or four problems other than those discussed in your 
algebra class that could be made clear by means of a graph. 


12. The algebraic method is one of supposing the unknown quantity 
known, making a statement (an equation) which relates this to the known 
quantities, and then determining the unknown in terms of the known (solving 
the equation). Can you think of some problems suggested by your other 
school work, or your life outside of school, in which this method applies? 
Explain. 


13. In the solution of what kind of problems is it desirable to use log- 
arithms? 


14. The expression of a physical law by means of a mathematical formula 
is probably the most powerful tool in modern science for the interpreting of 
scientific facts. For example, S=4gl?; in which 8S = the space passed over 
by a falling body, g = the force of gravity, and ¢ = the length of time that 
the body is falling. The simple formula 8 = 3g? tells more about the law of 
gravity than a whole volume could tell without it. 


Write down any other formulas that you know. 


Write down for each of the following fields two relationships which you 
think have been, or are capable of being, expressed by means of formulas: 


15. Electricity (Sample answer: There is probably a formula which gives 
the relation between the amount of current which can flow through a wire 
and the size of the wire). 


16. Air (Sample answer: There is probably a formula which gives the 
relation between the temperature of the air and the rapidity with which 
sound travels through it). 

17. Mention some recreational activities in a person’s life that algebra can 
make more enjoyable. 


18. Do you know any game in which algebra is used? If so, describe it. 
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19. Two men meet and the one says to the other ‘My father is your 
father’s son.” What kin were they? 


20. What do any of the following names suggest to you in connection 
with mathematics? 
Pythagoras; Newton; Euclid; Pascal; Archimedes; Leibnitz; Leonardo 
of Pisa; Descartes. 


Add the names of any others whom you know who have made important 
mathematical contributions, and tell what they did. 


21. Certain great concepts or ideas have been discovered as humanity has 
evolved. Some of these are listed below. Number them 1, 2, 3, etc., in the 
order of their momentousness or importance. Consider that one which has 
revolutionized procedure most to be the most important; for example, (a) below 
is of tremendous importance, for the present number system displaced the 
old cumbersome Roman system composed of X’s, L’s, C’s, V’s, ete., and it 
is extremely difficult to do so simple a thing as to multiply in the Roman 
system. 

a. The present number system. 

b. The idea or concept of the letters z and y as unknowns in an equation 
and of a and b as knowns. 

c. The concept of 0. 

d. The concept that aa5=a’. 

e. The concept that 22—y?=(#+y) (x—y). 

f. The concept that an equation can express the path of a comet or 
planet around the sun. 

g. The concept that an equation of this type, 4y—x=7, is a straight line. 

h. The concept that $1.00 at 5 per cent interest compounded annually 
=$1.10% at the end of 2 years. 

t. The concept that if 222-102 =28, then x=7. 


j. The concept that in many problems the unknown quantity can be 
dealt with as though known, in building up equations, the solution of which 
gives the value of the unknown. 

k. The concept that az?+ba-+c=0 is the same as 
_ —b+V/b?—4ac 

at 2a 

mae If a man 5 ft. tall weighs 110 Ibs., a man 6 ft. tall should weigh how 

much? 


If a dwarf 3 ft. tall weighs 30 lbs., a man 6 ft. tall should weigh how much? 
Af a new born baby 20 inches tall weighs 8 lbs., a man 6 ft. tall should 
weigh how much? 


23. The area of a triangle equals one-half the product of the base and 
altitude. If the area of a triangle =ab, what does a stand for, and what 
does b stand for? 
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24. If F represents force of attraction, G is a constant, M represents the 
mass of one body, m the mass of a second body, and D the distance between 


GMm 
D? 
Is there any mathematical symbol or operation that makes you think 
of, or seems in some way similar to: 


mean? 


the two bodies, what does f= 


25. God’s all pervading power — that is, his presence in nature around us? 
26. The intimacy of God’s power — that is, his presence in our own natures? 


27. Living creatures can be divided into two fundamental groups, male 
and female. Mention all the mathematical symbols or operations that show 
an equally fundamental division into two aspects. There are many illus- 
trations, so give more than one. 


nr Ri=90 
ae Leer py r=.45 


What is the unknown in this equation? Solve for it. 


29. The accompanying graph gives the amount of U. S. tonnage for a 
number of years. How do you account for the low spot in the curve? 


— 
So 


Millions of Tons 
or 
ae 
| 


1850 "60 70 *80 "90 1900 710 "20 *30 40 1950 


30. In January, 1918, the U. S. expected to build about 3 million tons 
during 1918 and 6 million in 1919. It was feared that submarines, storms, 
etc., would sink + as much as was built. Assuming these estimates to be 
correct, draw the curve from 1918 on to 1920. Make a guess and draw it 
from 1920 on to 1950. What effects have the important wars of the U. S. 


had upon tonnage? 
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31. The accompanying graph gives the percentages of married graduates of 
a certain girls’ college who married at different ages. At what age did the 
most marriages occur? At what ages were there just 10 per cent of mar- 
riages? 
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a 
bo 


Per Cent. 
ioe) 


20 22 24 26 28 30 382 34 36 38 


32. Mrs. A has a skirt pattern cut for a 40 inch hip measure. Her own 
hip measure is 44. The pattern is in two parts, one measuring 25 inches at 
the bottom and the other 30 inches at the bottom. What should be the 
bottom measures for the two parts in order to conform to Mrs. A’s hip measure? 

The use of the responses to these questions as evidence 
concerning the values in question is naturally somewhat 
subtle and elaborate. The student should consult the full 
account by Kelley. It is sufficient for our purpose to note 
that differences between two classes in respect to the attain- 
ment of the values in question can be well measured by tha 
instrument (provided, of course, that neither teachers nor 
pupils prepare especially for the examination). 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES 


The abilities most worth acquiring in a year’s course in 
algebra seem to us to be the following: 


(1) Ability to understand formulas, to the extent of being 
able to answer questions as hard as, or a little harder than 
those below. 

by bo 
eas 


Write “‘larger”’ or “smaller” or “‘you cannot know” on the dotted lines. 


bi, be, cx, and cy» are all positive. 


If b; becomes larger, P will become............ 
If b, becomes larger, P will become............ 
If c; becomes larger, P will become............ 
If co becomes larger, P will become............ 


ab 1.414 
Nis S)+ a 


Write “larger” or “smaller” or “you cannot know’ on the dotted lines. 


a, b,c, d,e,f, and g are all positive. 


If a becomes larger, N will become............ 
If b becomes larger, N will become............ 
If c becomes larger, N will become............ 
If d becomes larger, N will become............ 
If e becomes larger, N will become............ 
If f becomes larger, N will become............ 
If g becomes larger, N will become............ 


(2) Ability to translate into a formula any clear state- 
ment of a thoroughly understood quantitative relation which 


a reasonable person might need to put in a formula. 
223 
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(3) Ability to “evaluate” for any letter or other signifi- 
cant unit in formulas, such as the following, or even more 
intricate. 


ee Aln { _m™m 4 +me te 
~ OR ae mo 
putea pa Bown 

; 7 PK 

h 

=-(A,+4A A 
Dear hae as) Sete eos 

Ds 
abend o6 
mad l=n Ve+h? 
nH 

= S=1.35 D?+111D—111 
¢ R-+-nr a 
ih Ease pa2tsl 
Ron’ n't Dy 
RV RVs > — 
Tat D=60?+8H rr 
Wo Ri? 
We Be? A=trV/R+P 
ales __Ah =) 3 
f= aR ete +.5236 h 


a l We 
pS 380 FPs=Rs+ Dy 


(4) Ability to “solve for” or “‘change the subject to” 
any letter or other significant unit in such formulas as those 
just quoted. 


(5) Ability to frame an equation or set of equations 
expressing any quantitative problems which high-school 
graduates meet on the average at least once in five years, 
provided the problem situation or description is itself clearly 
understood, and the data are adequate. 


(6) Ability to solve such equations or sets of equations 
if they are linear or quadratic.} 
1 There may be a few exceptions in the form of genuine problems of the 


importance specified which will lead to simultaneous quadratics not solvable 
by the method of quadratics. 
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(7) Ability to understand any graph representing by 
Cartesian codrdinates the relation of one variable to another. 
Ability to make a graph for a table of values relating one 
variable to another, or for any clearly understood description 
of the relation of one variable to another. 


(8) Understanding of the elementary facts concerning the 
relations expressed by 
y=ax 


y=ax-+b 


Lda 


a 
ea are 
y=? 
y=ax2+b 
y =ax?-+-ba+te 
and perhaps of those expressed by 
y=Ve% 
v+y=a 
y=at 
(9) Ability to solve for the constants in such equations, 
given the 2, y values of two points on the curve. 


(10) The abilities in algebraic computation required to 
deal with formulas and equations as stated above. 


(11) Ability to understand and use negative and frac- 
tional exponents. 


(12) Ability to use logarithms with multiplications, divi- 
sions, powers and roots. 


(13) Such insight into the use of algebra for formulas 
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expressing numerical relations themselves as comes from the 
study of 
(a) ax0=0 
0+a=0 


amqr=qnr+n 


ax+bx =(a+b)x 


—b+/b?—4ac 
2a 
for the roots of a quadratic and the other essential formula- 
tions of rules for the computations mentioned above. 


(b) Certain formulas useful in computation or in under- 
standing approximations, especially such as 
(a+b) (a—b) =e@—-b? 
a—b?=(a+b) (a—b) 
(a+b)? =a?+2ab+b2 
(a—b)?=a*—2ab+b? 
(a+6)?=a3+ 3a2b+ 3ab? + b3 
(a—b)?=a3—3a2b+ 3ab? — b3 
(c) The formulas for arithmetical progressions, geo- 
metrical progressions, and the binomial theorem. 


(14) Certain informational abilities, especially knowledge 
of the meaning of ratio, varies directly as, varies inversely as, 
reciprocal, hypot.2=S+8.7, constant, variable, tangent, sine, 
and cosine, the laws for corresponding dimensions in similar 
figures (in so far as these have not been learned in arith- 
metic), and the use of tables of roots, powers, reciprocals, 
logarithms, tangents, sines, and cosines. 

These abilities may be constituted in very many different 
ways. A mathematician might think of the pupil as ac- 
quiring these abilities by learning a few principles of nota- 
tion, the laws of signs, the theory of exponents, the axioms, 
and the general rule that you can operate with literal num- 
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bers as with ordinary numbers. A mathematician who knew 
nothing of the conventional treatment of algebra in schools 
might begin to teach algebra as follows: 


Let a, 6, and c represent any three numbers. Let +, —, X, +, the 


fraction line, / , ¥ , 2 and * be used as in arithmetic. Let ab or a-b mean 
axb. Let ( ) mean that the expression within is to be treated as one number. 


+a=0+a +b=0+5 +c=0-+c 
—a=0-a —b=0—b —c=0-c 
Adding —a is the same as subtracting +a 
Subtracting —a is the same as adding +a 
(+a) (+b) =+ab 
(+a) (—b) = —ab 
(—a) (+6) = —ab 
(—a) (—b)=+ab 


Oe 
ea 
ee AG 
—a 
Pee 
aa 
—a 
bres 
If equals are added to equals the results are equal. 
If at+b=c a+btd=c+d 
If equals are subtracted from equals the results are equal. 
If atb=c a+b—d=c—d 


and so on. 


Such a straightforward general treatment has a good deal 
in its favor, in the way of brevity and dignity. The experi- 
ence of teaching, however, shows that algebraic abilities are 
not constituted, in the minds of the pupils, out of a few 
general sweeping laws. No textbook or teacher of today, 
for example, would dare to assume that pupils who had been 
taught as above would be sure to understand that (ce—d) — 


(e+f) means “Subtract e+f from c—d,” or that i 


Va+tb+cmeans “Subtract Va+b-+c from cd+a,” or even 
that 7cd?—4cd? means “Subtract 4cd? from 7ca?.” 
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The customary approved teaching of today builds up 
these abilities out of many detailed abilities. The pupil 
learns the meanings of about two hundred and fifty terms, 
such as: 


Abscissa Antilogarithm 

Absolute term Applying a formula 
Absolute value Ascending powers 
Aggregation Axes 

Algebraic addition Axiom 

Algebraic expression Base (distinct from power) 
Algebraic number Binomial 

Algebraic product Binomial theorem 
Algebraic solution Brace 


Algebraic subtraction 


He learns about one hundred and fifty rules, such as: 


Like roots of equals are equal. 

To add a positive number to a negative number take the 
difference of their absolute values and prefix the sign of the 
numerically greater number. 

a—0=a 
O0-—a=-a 

To add similar monomials find the algebraic sum of the 
coefficients of the common factor and prefix this sum to the 
common factor. 


He forms many habits either as applications of these 
rules or as accessories acquired in the course of computation 
and problem solving. For example, the principle We can 
represent numbers by letters, develops into at least ten distinct 
habits of thought, namely, 

1. A letter may mean a particular number of things, like 
men, boys, or eggs. 


2. A letter may mean a particular number of units, like cents, 
quarts, feet. 


3. A letter may mean any one of a number of numbers, like 
the number of dollars in the cost of any number of suits of clothes 
of a certain sort, or the number of square feet in any rectangle. 
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4. A letter may mean any number, as in (p+q) (p—qg@= 
p?—q. 

5. If you call a certain number p, you may call 3 times that 
number g or r or s or any letter except p that you please, but it 
is commonly useful to call 3 times that number 3p. 


6. If you call a certain number p you may call 3 more than 
that number any letter except p that you please, but it is com- 
monly useful to call it p+3. 


7, 8, and 9. The same principle of consistency and utility 
with p —3, ° and . 

10. If we call a certain number (say, the profit Mr. A. made 
in January, 1922) » we don’t call it anything else and don’t call p 
something different so long as we are thinking about the problem 
to answer which we called that number p. 

In spite of all our experience in teaching algebra we do 
not seem to have found the optimum constitution of these 
algebraic abilities. Reformers like Rugg and Clark and 
Nunn not only eliminate certain abilities, change the em- 
phasis on those which they retain, and add new ones; they 
also constitute the retained abilities in different ways. They 
would be the first to expect that other desirable changes will 
be found by further experimentation and improved insights. 

To the psychologist who tries to follow through the 
mental operations of pupils from their first solutions of sim- 
ple formulas to their comprehension of the parabolic relation, 
of the binomial theorem, and the like, there seem to be 
many promising invitations to experiment, and even many 
cases where improvements can be made at once by a straight- 
forward application of the laws of learning. In the remain- 
der of this chapter we shall note some of the general features 
of the constitution of these abilities, namely the provision 
for habits now neglected, the elimination of unnecessary 
habits, and the use of adaptable, even of loose habits, in 
place of inflexible rules which in actual learning have to be 
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broken. In the next chapter we shall treat the psychology 
of learning the meanings, operations, and principles of al- 
gebra, and shall present detailed suggestions concerning par- 
ticular items of learning to be added or omitted. 


PROVISION FOR HABITS NOW NEGLECTED 


The hundred and fifty rules do not cover all that the 
pupil must know and do. For example, throughout algebra 
the pupil has to decide when to indicate an operation only 
and when to carry it through according to some known. 
routine. 

Suppose that he is faced with the need of dividing a by }, 
a? by a, a by a2, and 1/625 by 10. In the first case he 


must only indicate a ; in the second he must subtract with 


with the exponents and write a; in the third case he must 
(according to usual methods of teaching), not subtract with 


the exponents, but indicate the division as 2 and then di- 


vide each term by a; in the last case he is again customarily 


taught to indicate the division Ae then proceed to 


4 a or 1/62.5, or a or still worse pee! or 
~/6250 

10 © 
for each useful habit, where there is some one procedure that 
is best, and to provide also a clear understanding that in 
certain cases you can do one of a number of things, any one 
of which is right so far as it goes, but some one of which 
will be best according to circumstances. 

To take another illustration, in the teaching of division 
of a monomial by a monomial it is customary to use almost 


It would seem worth while to provide definitely 
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a® ab*c? ae b%c 
a’ abc * a’b 
quotient is integral — where no eine is left mee the frac- 
a ab’c 9a?b 

a? abc 224 oz aapic commonly do not occur at 
all in the systematic treatment of division, and occur very 
rarely in the reduction of fractions to simplest form. In a 
census of all the work, oral and written, computation and 
problem solving, provided for the first year’s study of algebra 
in three standard instruments of instruction, we find the 
following enormous disparity between samples of the two 
types of task: 


Chere the 


or quite exclusively tasks like © 


tion line. 


Let a, b, c, ete., represent numerals. 


Let x, y, 2, etc., represent literal numbers. Then the 
a a the three textbooks are: | 


a a 4 
and "4 occur 848 times; = and —— occur 2 times; 


> : bx bay 
oe a and © — «eet 245 times; fh, As and a occur 8 times. 
See Cee ae 
This is an inadequate preparation for the actual use of 
algebra in later mathematical study, science, or the general 
work of life. The larger numeral, the persisting literal 
factors, and the higher power probably do go in the numer- 
ator oftener than in the denominator, but not in the ratio 
of 110 to 1! If fifteen year old boys and girls have a certain 
result happen 110 times as often as its opposite, they tend 
to think of that opposite as impossible or wrong. ‘They will 
feel no surety when any division comes out with a balance 
in the denominator. 

The customary procedure is due to the tradition that 


considered fractions as a difficult matter, not to be touched 
in any way until all operations with integers have been 
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mastered, and to the effort to fit the pupils’ operations to 
the two rules of dividing by subtracting exponents and ot 
reducing fractions by dividing both numerator and denom- 
inator by the same factor. The tradition is simply non- 
sense, a fallacious notion due to analogy with arithmetic and 
the idea that because fractions as a whole are hard, every- 
thing about them is hard. The fraction form is universally 
used in the division of a monomial by amonomial. The plan 
of fitting the pupils’ operations to the two rules has much in 
its favor, and can reasonably be retained, the defect in the 
pupils’ habits being remedied by extending the notion of 
division when reduction of fractions is learned, and by giving 
suitable practice then and thereafter. 


It would, however, perhaps be still more effective to make 
the procedure general from the beginning by introducing 
—1, —2, and 0 as exponents, teaching their meanings, and 


Beis . -1 i a a 
permitting either a@ ~~ or OS an answer to aa OF ie and 


OF 
similarly for all factors remaining below the fraction line. 
Teachers in general will be shocked at the proposal to teach 
anything about negative exponents at this stage; but the 
most acute teachers may not be. For some of them have 
perceived by intuition and experience, what psychologists 
infer from general principles, that it is often very advan- 
tageous to get used to a few elements of a topic or doctrine 
long before the doctrine as a whole is systematically taught. 
Thus in arithmetic we now teach certain facts about the 
addition of fractions two or three years before the general 
treatment of the addition of fractions, and teach addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division with United States 
money long before the general treatment of decimals, and 
do so with great profit, both to the early work and to the 
general treatment when it comes. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY HABITS 


We teachers and learned people are obsessed by two 
tendencies: to learn everything about anything and to teach 
everything about anything that attracts our intellects. The 
former tendency is, in spite of certain pedantries, perhaps 
the greatest blessing the world has. The latter is also a 
blessing on the whole, but it can be made a greater blessing 
if we control it. It has needed control in algebra. The 
educational reformers have had to work hard to convince 
teachers of mathematics that it is not wise or humane or 
scientific to burden the learning of algebra by children with 
all the factorizations ingenuity can devise, or to hide 2?—y? 
under all the disguises through which mathematical acuity 
can penetrate. This tendency to indiscriminate teaching 
still needs control. 

Consider the case of the teaching of radicals as a sample. 
Suppose that we eliminated all the customary work with 
radicals and the customary general systematic treatment of 
powers during the first year, and instead taught the facts 
now taught much later concerning fractional exponents and 
negative exponents, plus the following: 


m 


1. m-(5) - If a=b, a" =b". The rule for principal 


roots. 


Fiat 1 alne el t 
2. /ameans a’, Va means a’, Va means a’, ete. 
4/a® means a’, \/a* means a’, \/a° means a’, ete. 
4a? means a', a? means a’, Va‘ means a’, etc. 


3. Ifin any task you meet an expression with for @_ 
or ~ , change it to an equivalent expression with the 
proper exponents (and with parentheses if necessary). 
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4. If after multiplying, dividing, raising to powers and 
finding roots by proper use of the exponents, any arith- 
metical number still has an exponent other than 1, evaluate 
by using tables of powers and roots, or by logarithms, or by 
trial and correction, if you cannot get the necessary tables. 


5. If, however, you see some way of shortening the work, 
as by (5'+7') (5'—7') =5—7, take it. 


This suggestion will, like the one on page 232, shock many 
teachers. They will think, or rather, feel, that the general 
procedure with exponents is too hard to teach thus early, 
that ~/ should precede, not follow *, and that it will seriously 
mutilate algebra to omit such stimuli to ingenuity as 


rm x, = Dane 

& Q7)V3, or (VB+V7) (VB+2V7), oF 4/5, oF ay 2 
or to replace them by equivalents with fractional indices 
whose simplifications are aided by tables. 


These objections are instructive. The difficulty pupils 
have in learning the general procedure with fractional and 
negative exponents is largely of our own manufacture. In 
the ordinary course of events what they learn about roots, 
radical signs, surds, and rationalizing hinders them in learn- 
ing the general treatment. ‘If it is2 in ./ how canit be 3? 
If it requires two distinct operations in #8? how can you 
express it as a single fraction 8'? And why does it turn 
bottom side up? When I had to be sure to turn ~/a+ into 
two a’s (aVa) as soon as I saw one, is it reasonable for me 
to call it a’ now? In any case why not leave me to do it 
in peace in the old way that I learned at such cost?’”’ Such 
is the unconscious argument of the pupil’s nervous system. 
In the ordinary type of “explanation” of the procedure 
with exponents, we are prone to add to its difficulties for all 
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save the gifted pupils. We explain how it can be true, 
justify it, and present it in the highly abstract rules: 

a” Xa'=a"*" whatever m and n may be 

a" +a'=a' " whatever m and n may be 

(a")"=a'"" whatever m and n may be 
and quiz the pupils lest they be not convinced. 

Now the difficulty is not that the pupils feel logical ob- 
jections, or any intellectual shock at the innovation. Un- 
fortunately many of them would not rebel intellectually if 
they were told that hereafter a? would always mean 10a, a’ 
would mean 100a, and so on. Nor are they helped greatly 
to understand the reasonableness of the new system by 
a’ Xa'=a"*", etc. Their chief difficulty is that they are 
not used to it and do not realize what they are doing. They 
feel lost and dizzy with these strange exponents. They need 
first just to become at home with (a?+62) (a?—b?) and the 
like. They need, second, to see how the results do turn 
out by this new procedure, that a? means a”? and is about half- 


1 
way between a? and a}, that 10~‘ is 10000 

Such series as the following are useful for this: 
10° = 10000 4° =64 9° =729 
103, = 1000 4? = 32 93 =350+ 
10°? =316+ 4! = 16 9§ =168+ 
10; = 100 45 = 8 O31 
10:5 = 562 48 = 4 9§ =38.9 
10); =31.6 43 = 2 93 =18.7 
10°*= 17.8 9g =9 
10, =10 93 = 4.3267 
10? =5.6234 9° = 2.0800 
10? = 4.6416 
RO 816e3 
10! =2.1544 
10* =1.7782 


They need in the third place to have enough practice in 
the operations so that they can do them correctly and have 
their minds free to consider what they are doing, and what 
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comes of it, and why it is a useful thing to do, and how 
the formulas, a" Xa'=a""*” and the rest, sum up in a beau- 
tiful set of rules a great many operations which they have 
learned to perform and to trust as sure means of obtaining 
correct results. The very pupils to whom these formulas 
are baffling verbal edicts at the beginning of the learning 
may, after enough instructive practice and checking, find 
them admirable summaries of what they have learned. 

The second objection to the effect that \/ and # and 
4 should precede ? and ? and ! can hardly have any other 
origin than mistaking what is familiar to us as what is easy 
and natural.! » » t are better symbols than V/ , 7, @ in 
every way whatsoever save two, for all pupils whatsoever. 
Their two demerits are, of course, the likelihood of confusing 
them with common fractions, and the more common use 
Olav aA 

Pupils in high school are protected against the con- 
fusion with fractions by long habituation to a’, a’, a‘, ete. 
They should learn to understand both types of symbol, but 
>, 3 ete., should precede. These should indeed be used in 
the first treatment of roots in algebra, whenever that may 
be, the pupil being taught that the square root of a in 
algebra is written a?, or, sometimes, ~/a. 

The third objection was that the rule permitting students 
to get rid of certain surds by direct use of tables, logarithms, 
or computation instead of searching for clever ways to 
rationalize would rob algebra of a certain portion of its 
intellectuality. It would, but the general addition of in- 
tellectuality, by making the treatment of radicals as a whole 


1It seems probable that the antipathy to fractional exponents, founded 
on their unfamiliarity, is made much worse by the strain that commonly 
attends reading them because the type used is so small. The traditions of 
the printer in this respect are very bad, and the authors of textbooks have 
weakly given way to him. Fractional exponents should, of course, be 
printed in type that is easily legible. 
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a logical and straightforward application of the theory of 
exponents, far outweighs the loss. Radicals as a whole as 
now taught are a confused set of maxims plus a bag of clever 
tricks. 

On the whole it seems conservative to estimate that at 
least three-fourths of the time now given to radicals could 
be saved with no loss, but a net gain to the pupil’s develop- 
ment.! 


ADAPTABLE HABITS versus INFLEXIBLE RULES 


The rigor of its definitions and the universality of its 
rules are among algebra’s chief merits, and we should cherish 
them. We do not, however, dignify algebra by claiming a 
universality when it is really lacking, nor by asserting some- 
thing rigorously and evading it soon thereafter. When the 
definition works only part of the time and the rule is helpful 
for only some of the cases, it may be better to organize the 
learning as a set of rather loose and opportunistic habits 
than to insist on the rule and then qualify and amend and 
even break it. 

Consider these two definitions and these two rules: 


(1) If an expression is separated into two factors, either 
factor is called the coefficient of the other. 


(2) Terms which differ in no respect or only in their 
coefficients are called like terms. 


1It may be noted that an appreciation of the desirability of using the 
general procedure with exponents in the computations with radicals is shown 
by certain teachers and authors of textbooks who insert more or less of the 
general treatment along with the older teaching as an alternative mode of 
handling the computations. ‘This, however, seems to be of little or no avail in 
lightening the pupil’s load. We do not wish to have him learn the inferior 
way and that there is a better way, but to be blissfully ignorant of the inferior 


way. We wish him only to turn into exponential form and to know the 


common equivalents so that he can read books using VY . Apart from that, 
the less he does with Va, ete., and the more exclusively he works with a4, 
a3, a3, etc., the better pleased we should be. 
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(3) To add like terms add the coefficients of the common 
factor and prefix this sum to the common factor. 


(4) To add polynomials we write like terms in the same 
column and add these terms, writing their sums as a poly- 
nomial. 


Consider 4ab’c. By the definition (1) b? is called the co- 
efficient of 4ac, and it would be reasonable to call it so, but 
in actual fact it isn’t so called. 4ab? by the definition is 
the coefficient of c. 

Consider 5a’b’c, regarding one factor as 5a%b? and the 
other asc. By the definition (2) 4ab’c and 5a*b’c are called 
like terms, and it would be reasonable to call them so, but 
teachers would not call them so in one case out of fifty, and 


might rebuke pupils if they so called them. Consider: 
Add 8abc+4ab?c+5a2b’c to 6ade+ 16° + Teef +8abe. Ap- 
plying Rules (8) and (4), which shall we put in the same 
column — all of them or only the first and last, or the first, 
last and second from the last? 

In fact, it is not the definitions and rules, but the habits 
developed by experience with particular numbers and 
expressions that teach a pupil what to regard as the co- 
efficients, and what terms to collect together in addition. 
A practical joker could arrange a set of exercises in early 
addition that would force a conscientious pupil who tried 
to follow the definitions and rules into utter bewilderment. 
Would it not be better to build up useful habits of addition 
and subtraction without the pretense that they are logical 
deductions from the definitions and rules? 

‘‘An algebraic expression in which the parts are not. 
separated by + or — is called a monomial”’ is given as a 
rigorous definition; but later the pupil has to consider 
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12a°b’c 
3dabe 
as two monomials though there is no separation by + or —. 

A special case of importance is the erection into fixed 
rules on a level with the most general axioms and principles, 
of technically convenient procedures like arranging in 
ascending or descending powers before multiplying or di- 
viding, writing like terms under one another, or beginning 
a monomial with its numerical factor. Every such rule 
which a pupil finds that he can break (as he can all such) 
without getting wrong answers means a risk that he will lose 
respect for and confidence in the really imperative rules. 
If we leave to habit everything that can be done as well 
by habit, we gain an added dignity for the matters that really 
_are matters of principle. For example, it seems sound 
psychology to teach ‘‘If equals are added to equals the 
results are equal,” as a rule, but to teach “transposing,” 
universally valid though it is, as a convenient habit. It is 
not because he does not value rules and principles in algebra 
that the psychologist often prefers to use habits instead; 
it is rather because he does value principles and does not 
wish them to be misused and cheapened. 


3(ab—cd) as a monomial; and later he must treat 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CONSTITUTION OF ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES (Continued): 
LEARNING ALGEBRAIC MBANINGS AND PROCEDURES 


LEARNING MEANINGS 


It used to be customary to teach literal number, co- 
efficient, exponent, term, factor, radical, surd, root of an 
equation, and the like, by giving a definition and a few illus- 
trations, and then proceeding to use the new fact or symbol 


in computation. 
For example, a typical first lesson in algebra would teach - 


the meaning of literal numbers as follows: 


In arithmetic, numbers are represented by the digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, and 0. In algebra numbers are also represented by letters. Numbers 
represented by letters are called literal numbers. 


Example 1: A girl earns 10 cents per day. How much does she earn— 
(a) in 2 days? 
(b) in 8 days? 
(c) in any number of days? 
The result in (c) may be expressed thus: ‘‘as many cents as you obtain by 
finding the product of the number of days and 10.” 
In algebra it may be expressed thus: 
Let » =the number of days‘ 
Then 10Xn=the number of cents earned 
So, if n is 3, 10Xn=10X8 or 30 
is 7 LO LO >-<irorei0s 


Example 2: How many quarts are there— 
(a) in 4 bushels? 
(b) in any number of bushels? 

Let x=the number of bushels 

Then 32% =the number of quarts in x bushels. 


The assumption seems to have been that the learner got 
the meaning substantially from the Genre and made 


sure of it from the illustrations. 
240 
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Whatever the merits of the method of teaching, this 
assumption was almost certainly not true save perhaps for 
a very few of the most gifted pupils. 

Most of the pupils do not master the meanings once for 
all from the definitions and illustrations, and then fix them 
in memory by using them. They obtain vague, partial, and 
even inaccurate notions from the definitions and illustra- 
tions. These they use as best they can, and, in the course 
of using them, improve them. The lesson quoted above, 
for example, will give most pupils only a weak predisposition 
to think of n days, f dollars, m apples, p cakes, and d weeks, 
as numbers of dollars, apples, etc., rather than as misprints 
or nonsense. It will not guarantee that they are sure that 
this is the case, still less that you can multiply a figure- 
number by a letter-number, still less that since literal num- 
bers are numbers, you can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide with them. 

If pupils who have studied diligently the lesson quoted 
above are then given the test below, there will be very few 


perfect scores. 

1. How many cents are there in f dollars? 

2. How many dollars are there in f cents? 

3. How many quarts are n quarts less 4 quarts? 

4. How many cents are x cents plus 7 cents? 

5. How many cents are there in g dollars and h dollars together? 

6. John has m apples. Fred has n apples more than John. How many 
apples has Fred? 
ie a Mary bought p cakes and ate q of them. How many cakes had she 
elt! 

8. How many weeks will it take Alice to earn b dollars, if she earns c 
dollars per week? 

9. How much will Nell earn in d weeks if she earns e dollars a week? 


By taking such tests, and by being told when he is right 
and when he is wrong, and what the right answers are, the 
pupil will come in time to an understanding of what literal 
numbers are. The process is not usually to get the meaning 
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all at once from the definitions and illustrations, but rather 
to get it gradually from operating with the things in ques- 
tion — literal numbers, coefficients, exponents, equations, or 
whatever they are. 

It is true that algebra is a most favored case for learning 
meanings from definitions. The concepts to be acquired 
are beautifully clear, can be rigidly defined, are free from 
variations and exceptions, do not depend upon time or place 
or environment, and have been prepared for by the pupil’s 
study of arithmetic, of whose concepts they are in the main 
only extensions. Definitions are relatively more efficacious 
in algebra probably than in any other high-school study 
except geometry. Yet observation of the learning of alge- 
bra shows that the pupils learn by their concrete experiences 
with letters, coefficients, exponents, ete., more than by ana- 
lytic scrutiny of their definitions. They learn by what they 
do with algebraic facts, and what the results are, more than 
by what they are told about them. 

So Rugg and Clark, after their extensive and careful 
study of algebraic learning under class-room conditions, 
largely replaced the study of definitions by graded exercises 
whereby the pupil’s own activities lead gradually to a com- 
prehension of terms. Compare, for example, their treat- 
ment of radicals [1918, pp. 337-346] with the older type 
of treatment. 

The need of actually working with symbols and abstract 
ideas in order to understand them, beginning with partial 
and crude notions which are extended and refined as one uses 
them, is demonstrable even in learning by highly trained 
adults of notably superior ability. Let the reader, for ex- 
ample, if he has not studied the theory of variable measure- 
ments, work through such a book as Yule’s Theory of 
Statistics, and observe his learning. He will find that he 
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learns what variability, mean square deviations, correlation 
coefficients, regression equations, partial correlations, and 
the like are by working the problems as truly and as much 
as he learns how to work the problems by the definitions 
and illustrations and discussions of these terms. Yet it is 
probably much easier for a person of the ability of the 
average reader of this book to understand these statistical 
concepts by direct analysis and the inspection of a few illus- 
trations than for the average first-year high-school pupil to 
understand literal numbers, polynomials, signs of aggrega- 
tion, the relations of signs to the four quadrants of the 
Cartesian codrdinate system, fractional exponents, and the 
like. 

Pupils learn meanings by direct experience of the facts 
in question just as truly in the case of coefficient, exponent, 
and surd, as in the case of ampere, volt, and ohm, or in the 
ease of oxygen, hydrogen and sulphur, or even in the case 
of amceba, paramoecium and amphioxus, diphtheria and 
smallpox. The difference is one of degree; the verbal 
description helps much more with the mathematical ideas, 
which deal with a narrow content of number and quantity, 
in a few relations, than it does with the biological or medical 
ideas which involve size, color, shape, and chemical com- 
position, in many intricate relations and with elaborate 
serial changes. 

Pupils also learn meanings gradually in algebra as they 
do in the less formal sciences. Consider what would happen 
if, after the first few lessons which assume to teach pupils 
that you can represent any number by a letter, and that a 
formula states a fact about literal numbers, and another set 
of lessons which state and illustrate the axioms that you 
can add equals to equals, subtract equals from equals, etc., 
the pupil was confronted by the following task: 
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ax+b=0 
State a formula for finding what x equals in any such equation. 


Find what x equals in se +p=0 by substituting in your formula. 
Find what x equals in “~+c=0 by substituting in your formula. 
_ b 


Find what x equals in Pe 4 (6-40) =0 in the same way. 


The pupils (save a very few, very gifted individuals) do 
not from these early lessons really understand what a literal 
number is, or what a formula is. They grow into that 
understanding by adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, 
by transposing, evaluating, and solving. Computation with 
literal numbers is not simply a technique learned so as to 
enable pupils to find certain answers; it is one chief means 
by which they get the notions of algebra itself, of a “‘gen- 
eralized arithmetic,” of the possibility of stating a quan- 
titative relation in a formula or equation, of directed num- 
bers, or of the system of exponents. 


LEARNING ALGEBRAIC COMPUTATION 


The usual method of teaching the operations in algebra 
is to state the rule or procedure with a certain amount of 
explanation that it is a right rule and why it is a right rule, 
then have the pupil apply the rule, and finally give him 
practice so that he can do the operation in question almost 
without thinking of how he does it or why he does it in 
that way. The principle or rule with its justification comes 
first, then the operating in accordance with it. There is a 
rather wide variation in the amount of explanation that the 
procedure is right and why it is right, but there is rather 
general agreement in assuming that the pupil first learns 
how he is to operate by a general rule, and eventually comes 
to operate with little or no thought. 
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Modern psychology, however, is suspicious of all cases 
where habits are supposed to be easily derived from prin- 
ciples. It so often happens that the really effective prin- 
ciple is the product of the habits, not their producer. A 
man’s conduct seems to determine his conscience more than 
his conscience his conduct. Principles are not, as a rule, 
general but rather are limited to the fields where they have 
had habitual operation. Young notes that pupils asked to 


find the value of, say, e in a= 145+ will proceed to “ Let 


x=e; then a= 1.4b+<, ete.”’” In the learning of arithmetic 


in the common schools the understanding of how and why 
to carry in adding, to manipulate the partial products in 
multiplication, to place the decimal point, and the like, seems 
to come to many pupils only after they have done these 
things many times. Many of them learn to operate by 
imitation, in the first instance, the general statements of 
how and why being little more than nonsense words to them, 
and acquire their understanding of the general statements 
by first acquiring habits which the general statement 
describes or justifies. 

There is, of course, a better chance for learning by 
grasping a principle or rule and applying it so as to form 
certain habits, in the case of high-school pupils than in the 
case of pupils in general; and in the case of algebra than in 
the case of, say, a foreign language. The high-school pupils 
are, with few exceptions, from the top two-thirds of the 
population for abstract intellect. The operations in algebra 
are clearly and fully describable, and the reasons why one 
should operate in such and such ways are rather easily seen 
and appreciated. a” Xa"=a" "and (a")"=a"", for example, 
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are perhaps as teachable as any rules found in all secondary 
teaching. 

Nevertheless we maintain that the pupil learns the rules 
of algebra by operating as truly as he learns how to operate 
by being taught the rules. We maintain, for example, that 
the formation (even by mere imitation and unthinking 
acceptance) of special habits like a®?xXa=a?, a?Xa?=a‘, 
aa? =a‘, b?Xb=6', etc., is a natural and useful step toward 
learning the general modes of multiplying. The pupil builds 
up or integrates his habits into rules, as well as derives new 
habits from rules. Learning to compute algebraically is not 
only, or chiefly, learning rules and how to apply them; it is 
also building up a hierarchy of habits or connections or 
bonds which clarify, reinforce and, in part, create the under- 
standing of what the rules mean and when to apply them. 

Algebra appears to a competent abstract thinker after 
he has learned it as a series of deductions from certain 
definitions, axioms, and very general laws (such as that 
at+b+c=b+a-+ce or c+b-+a, or that abc=bac, or bca or 
acb). Algebra to most learners, however, is in large measure 
forming more or less particular bonds or connections, such 
as aXab=a?b, a(a+b) =a?+ab, a means la, —aX —b=-+ab, 
learning to operate several of these together as needed, 
organizing them further into more inclusive habits and in- 
sights, summing up what one has learned to do in rules, 
and thus gradually attaining a sense of what it is right to do 
with literal numbers and why. 

We may become convinced of the importance and pri- 
macy of this process of association, connection, or bond 
forming by considering (1) the changes in the teaching of 
algebra made decade by decade, and (2) the stock errors 
made by learners. 
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In the course of selecting methods of teaching that give 
good results, less and less emphasis is put by teachers, text- 
books, and courses of study on the learning of rules. 

Our fathers were supposed to learn how to multiply 
algebraically by learning to answer such questions as those 
shown below [Davies, 1866, p. 56 f].! 


MULTIPLICATION 


41. 1. Ifa man earns a dollars in 1 day, how much will he earn in 6 days? 


Analysis.—In 6 days he will earn six times as much as in 1 day. If he 
earns a dollars in 1 day, in 6 days he will earn 6a dollars. 


2. If one hat costs d dollars, what will 9 hats cost? Ans. 9d dollars. 
8. If1 yard of cloth costs c dollars, what will 10 yards cost? Ans. 10c dollars. 
4, If 1 cravat costs b cents, what will 40 cost? Ans. 406 cents. 


6. If 1 pair of gloves costs b cents, what will a pairs cost? 


Analysis.—If 1 pair of gloves cost 6 cents, @ pairs will cost as many times 
b cents as there are units in a: that is, b taken a times, or ab; which denotes 
the product of 6 by a, or of a by b. 


Multiplication is the operation of finding the product of two quantities. 


The quantity to be multiplied is called the multiplicand; that by which 
it is multiplied is called the mulliplizr; and the result is called the product. 
The multiplier and multiplicand are called Factors of the product. 


6. If a man’s income is 3a dollars a week, how much will he receive in | 


4b weeks? 
3a X46 = 12ab. 


If we suppose a =4 dollars, and b=3 weeks, the product will be 144 dollars. 


Norr.—It is proved in Arithmetic (Davies’ School, Art. 48. University, 
Art. 50), that the product is not altered by changing the arrangement of 
the factors; that is, 

Wab=—a xb <2 =bxa 2a <2 <b: 


MULTIPLICATION OF POSITIVE MONOMIALS 
42. Multiply 3a°b? by 2a?b. We write, 


300 < 207b—=3 <2 a” a? bb 
15) C4 (0h OF (6) Gh (0) (0) 8S 
in which a is a factor 4 times and b a factor 3 times; hence (Art. 14), 
80b? X 2a2b =3 X 2a4b? = bat} 
1 The entire treatment is quoted so as to show the questions in their proper 


relations and also for its general interest. The last exercise in application 
of the rule is “Multiply 70 a8bictd®fx by 12 atb®cid x2y3!’’ 
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in which we multiply the coefficients together, and add the exponents of the like 


letlers. 
The product of any two positive monomials may be found in like manner; 


hence the 
RULE 


I. Multiply the coefficients together for a new coefficient: 


Il. Write after this coefficient all the letters in both monomials, giving to 
each letter an exponent equal to the sum of its exponents in the two factors. 


41. What is multiplication? What is the quantity to be multiplied 
called? What is that called by which it is multiplied? What is the result 


called? 


42. What is the rule for multiplying one monomial by another? 


In good schools today one seldom hears the order “‘State 
the rule for” in the beginning stages of the learning of an 
operation. The illustrations are given more attention; in- 
structive exercises which aid in the formation of the mental 
connections are given still more. Thus it is now customary 
to give analogous exercises from arithmetic which recall the 
mental connections that the pupil already has as a result 
of his past learning and to modify these connections or bonds 
to fit the uses of algebra. The exercises applying the rule 
are more and more such as a pupil might do without first 
understanding the rule. 

For example, ‘‘To add a positive number to a negative 
number, take the difference of their absolute values and 
prefix the sign of the numerically greater number”’ is fol- 
lowed by problems about an elevator going up and down, 
an engine going back and forth, a man’s property and debts, 
and a game with credits and penalties. Common sense does 
not need psychology to tell us that these problems help a 
pupil to learn the rule much more than the rule helps him 
to solve the problems. 

The rules more and more take the form of convenient 
statements of what you do rather than laws as to how you 
should think. Such a rule as, 
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‘“A minus sign before a number means that the number 

is to be subtracted, e. g., 

—4 means that 4 is to be subtracted 

—a means that a is to be subtracted 

—mp? means that mp? is to be subtracted,” 
is obviously designed to prevent the pupil from efforts to 
think out the distinction between — as a sign of the direction 
of the number and — as a sign for the operation of sub- 
traction. It hides that issue deliberately so as to give the 
pupil help in the actual operating connections to be formed 
with —.! 

The exercises applying the rule more and more take the 
form of graded series which clear up what the rule means. 
The custom, once fairly common, of making the exercises 
chiefly a series of probes to find weak spots in a pupil’s 
knowledge of the rule, is vanishing. Such exercises are 
fewer in number and are given late in the development of 
the topic. 

Mr. Symonds found [1922] that certain pupils’ errors 
were in large measure explainable by inadequate mental 
connections, and inability to operate several connections 
(each adequate in certain simple situations) together in 
proper coéperation. It is important to remember that these 
pupils were chiefly pupils of good achievement in other 
school subjects. They were then not, in the main, pupils 


1 We do not imply that this clever attempt at unification of the habits of 
response to—(the minus sign) is justifiable. The point here is simply that 
it 1s a recognition (possibly unconscious) of the importance of connection- 
forming,— a sacrifice of the “logic” of the rule to its serviceability in estab- 
lishing useful mental bonds. The very same point is illustrated by those 
who would accentuate the difference between the two uses of — by writing 
the sign above the letter to mean the direction of that number fiom zero, 
and by writing the sign before the letter to mean ae the nature of the opera- 


_ - + + 

tion. That is, they would use +a, —a, +a and even — a. A chief 
value of this would be that good mental connections or habits would not 
interfere with each other, as they now do. 
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who were unable to learn the general rules of algebra, who 
had to work by mere habituation, and consequently had to 
make both their successes and their failures on the habit 
level. On the contrary, if these pupils, intelligent in general, 
fail often in algebraic work by lack of proper direction, 
strength, and organization of algebraic connections or bonds, 
it is probable that the other pupils fail still more. 

Learning algebraic computation is, and should be, in 
large measure the formation and organization of a hierarchy 
of mental connections or bonds. The science of teaching 
algebra must consider what these bonds are, the amount of 
practice each should have, how this practice should be dis- 
tributed, how the order and methods of formation of these 
bonds may provide the maximum of facilitation and the 
minimum of interference among them.! 


LEARNING GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The general psychology and pedagogy of associative 
thinking in relation to analysis, abstraction, and reasoning 
is the same for algebra as for arithmetic. The matter has 
been fully treated by one of us elsewhere (Thorndike, 1922, 


1 This section may have given the impression that psychology regards the 
announcement of a rule at the beginning of a topic as essentially bad pedagogy. 
We have, however, been careful to say nothing of the sort. Indeed we believe 
that in certain cases the early announcement of a rule is desirable. The rule 
may, for example, be a stimulating way of putting a question. For example, 
the contemplation of ‘Like powers of equals are equal” and ‘Like roots of 
equals are equal, if you treat the signs properly,’’ may be a good way of 
arousing the question, ‘‘What can we do in the way of squaring and cubing 
and getting square roots and cube roots and still be sure that our results are 
true?”’? A pupil who gets from these two rules at the outset only a confused 
sense that people square and cube and extract roots with the members of 
equations and that he is expected soon to learn something appertaining thereto, 
may still have profited from them. A rule may be useful by suggesting a job, 
even if it does not specify it, or by specifying a job even if it does not help 
do the job, or by helping do the job, though only as one minor factor. Rules 
have many uses. In general, however, it seems desirable to use rules less 
as edicts at the beginning, and more as convenient verbal summaries of what 
a pupil has learned to do. 
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Psychology of Arithmetic, chapters 3, 4, 9, and 10); and we 
shall make here only a bare statement of the relevant con- 
clusions. Readers who find difficulty in understanding or 
in accepting these conclusions should consult the discussion 
in the case of arithmetic. 

In recognizing the importance of association or connec- 
tion-forming or mental habit in the learning of algebra there 
need be no sacrifice of the so-called “higher powers” of 
abstraction, generalization, and reasoning. These higher 
powers are in reality the codperation of many connections 
or bonds selected and given proper weight for some purpose. 
An equal or greater mastery of the general principles of 
algebra is secured by reaching them gradually and in the 
progress of the learning of algebra as a result of learning it, 
rather than by demanding that they be mastered all at once 
at the beginning as a means to learning it. For very gifted 
pupils there is perhaps a loss of time and of training in rea- 
soning, but for most pupils there is a gain. Instead of 
demanding that a pupil master certain meanings, rules, and 
principles from verbal descriptions, and making it difficult 
for him to learn algebra unless he does, we form bonds which 
provide him with useful algebraic abilities in any case, and 
stimulate him to understand principles so far as he has the 
ability. 


CHAPTER IX 
Tur Constitution or ALGEBRAIC ABILITIES (Continued): 


Ture SELECTION OF THE ParTICULAR MENTAL CONNECTIONS OR 
Bonps To Be FORMED 


DESIRABLE MENTAL CONNECTIONS NOW OFTEN NEGLECTED 


Bonds should be formed with tasks extending algebraic 
symbolism to include Roman letters, capital letters, primes, 
andsubscripts, and using other letters than a, b, ¢, 2, y, 
and z. This is of real, though not of great importance. 
There are three reasons for it. First, the generality of alge- 
braic symbolism is more surely taught. Second, the fact 
that any literal number does in actual use stand for some 
number of something is more surely kept in mind if we let 
nm, and nz rather than x and y equal the smaller number and 
the larger number, if we let I’, 1, and I” or pi, p2, and ps 
equal the length of the three pendulums in inches, ete. 
Third, the pupil is better fitted for reading algebraic dis- 
cussions. Customary usages should also be followed in the 
symbols for angles, masses, distances, times, etc., other 
things being equal. 

Bonds should be formed between the situation “A for- 
mula or equation to be read”’ and a realization of the rela- 

AV 


tions which the formula states. Really reading P= 1 —K 


means understanding that as A increases P increases, as V 
increases P increases, as M increases P decreases, in each 
252 
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case proportionately; and that a discount of K is always 


made from za to obtain P. Professor Hedrick has empha- 


sized the importance of these bonds of insight into relations. 
They have not been formed by the standard teaching of the 
past, and will not be formed, save in the very gifted pupils, 
unless teaching takes pains to form them. Of pupils who 
had been taught algebra for one to over two years in excellent 
schools, but with the older restriction of work with equations 
to solving them, half failed with such exercises as: 
— bibs . 
ates 
Write “larger” or “ smaller’ 
If b; becomes larger, P will become ............ 


bi, by, 1, and cz are all positive. 


> or “you cannot know”’ on the dotted lines. 
If b2 becomes larger, P will become ............ 
If c, becomes larger, P will become ............ 
If co. becomes larger, P will become ............ 


From 182 pupils the numbers of correct completions of 
these four sentences were 110, 91, 93, and 87. Some of 
these, of course, were due to chance. 

These same pupils did very well with tasks to which they 
were accustomed, three out of four obtaining right answers 
to such tasks as: 


To two times a certain number 2 is added. From three times the number 
7 is subtracted. The two results are equal. What is the number? 

Find two numbers such that: Twice the first, if added to three times the 
second, equals 2. Six times the second, if added to ten times the first, equals 7. 

What is the length of the diagonal of a rectangle, if the sides of the rect- 
angle are 8 ft. and 6 ft.? 


The bond between ‘‘a table of values of a variable to be 
read’”’ and ‘‘the consideration of each in relation to the 
others, and of the whole as the story of a relation” should 
be formed, or at least started on the way toward formation. 
Exercises in interpolating, in drawing the graph of the table, 
in finding an equation which expresses the table (where such 
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is a reasonable task for high-school pupils), and in such 


completions as ‘‘The number in column 2 is about ... times 
the corresponding number in column 1”; “Add ... to each 
entry in column 2 and each will be about .. . times the corre- 


sponding number in column 1,” are much to be desired in 
algebra. Much of the work in ratio and proportion may 
well be correlated with table-reading. 

Bonds should be formed between the sight of any literal 
equation and the expectation that it tells the story of the 
way certain things occur in the world. Two great aids 
towards this are: first, the extension of work with formulas 
and their evaluation, always evaluating each formula studied 
for several cases of the relation; second, obtaining the gen- 
eral answer to a verbal problem as well as the special answer 
that fits one case of the relation in question. 

After the formal general treatment of y=ax-+-b has been 
given and its graphic representation is understood, bonds 
should be formed between these general facts and the solu- 
tion for x of equations in the form of y=ax+b, given values 
of y, and their solution for y, given various values of xz. The 
latter is the more important. The solution of az+b=0 
should be connected as a subordinate special case of solving 
for « when y is given. To emphasize it without its proper 
setting is to interfere with the pupil’s learning of what a 
linear equation is. 

Bonds should be formed between the graph of the rela- 
tion of one variable to another, and the graph formed by 
the ends of a series of rectangular columns. These columns 
should become thinner and thinner. There need be and 
should be no talk about limits, but the pupil should see the 
ends of the columns each expressing a table-entry grow into 
an approximately smooth line as the table entries become of 
narrower and narrower range. 
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Bonds should also be formed later between the graph of 
the relation of one variable to another, and the graph formed 
by a moving point. Let one boy move the x crayon along 
the 2 axis, while another boy moves the y crayon so as to 
make y=z, or 2%, or $x, or 4+2, ete. 

The first of these two supplements to the standard pro- 
cedure of locating points and joining them is needed to 
connect the algebra of graphs with the relevant facts of 
common life, which are mostly to the effect that when z is 
from 0 up to 1.0, y averages so and so; when z is from 1.0 
up to 2.0, y averages so and so, etc. The second is needed 
to enforce the lesson of dependence and relation, that the 
y Varies with the x. The standard method has an important 
defect. The x variable does not seem to do anything or 
suffer any change, or in fact be in the game at all. A red 
chalk moving for x and a yellow chalk moving synchronously 
for y, help to supply the deficiency. 

Bonds should be made between the facts about ratio and 
the verbal forms in response to which we use our knowledge 
of ratio. The most important is: p is....as many (much, 
heavy, long, large, etc.) asg. When p: is known to be larger 
than qg, we usually think the word “times”’ before “‘as many.” 
The next in importance is “‘p and q are in the ratio of.... 
to....,” the “‘fillers”’ to be made simple for memory’s sake, 
and for convenience in calculation. 

The third is, ‘‘ The coefficient of so and so (or the specific 
gravity, or the nutritive ratio, or the visibility, or what not) 
is the ratio of the such and such to the such and such.” 
One must know that the first such and such is the numerator, 
and the second such and such the denominator. Science 
should learn to change this usage to “‘is the such and such 
divided by the such and such,” which would save probably 
one hundred thousand hours a year to students of algebra 
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and first year general science alone. In the meantime, we 
can save part of it by engraving on every mind “The ratio 
this »» 

an 

Unless these bonds are made, it is hard to learn what 
ratio means, and still harder to use your knowledge of ratio 
when it is needed. 

Bonds between computing and checking the computation 
are of great importance. A truly algebraic computation in 
life is, except for evaluations, often a momentous matter, 
since some general relation or law is often involved, not 
merely the money of some individual, or the size of some 
one farm. ‘The pupils are also, in many cases, soon to leave 
school and be without a teacher to inspect their work. They 
are old enough to assume responsibility for accurate work. 
They do not, as things now are, do accurate work.! 

The simplest check of all for ordinary computations and 
evaluations is not often urged by teachers. That is, to do 
the work all over again independently after, say, a half hour 
spent on something else. Yet for many pupils it would be 
an admirable practice to do, say, three-fourths of the exer- 
cises, repeating after a half hour, instead of a full assignment 
once. The customary checks for the solution of equations 
should be not only advised or ordered, but made profitable 
to pupils by the attachment of heavy penalties for wrong 
answers. A good way to provide practice with numerical 
computation, and drill on the laws of signs and the removal 
of parentheses, is through checks on the literal computation. 


of this to that means 


UNDESIRABLE MENTAL CONNECTIONS NOW OFTEN FORMED 


It is important to find and eliminate any unnecessary or 
wasteful bonds now being formed in the learning of algebra. 


1 The evidence for this will be presented in Chapter XII. 
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For we need to make room for the work with formulas, 
graphs, and the study of the relations between two variables, 
which every line of evidence shows are of notable educative 
value, and for the brief treatment of logarithms, certain 
other aids to computation, and the tangent, sine, and cosine, 
which are also strongly recommended. Moreover, the first- 
year course in high-school mathematics should be made a 
model first-year course in all respects, so that pupils who 
ought to study mathematics further will be led to do so, and 
so that communities which ought to provide further mathe- 
matical instruction will be led to do so. Mathematics ought 
not to be content to live on the reputation made when it was 
almost the only respectable science available for young 
learners. 


Elaborate Computations 


In a previous chapter we noted the general demand from 
experts in general education and in the teaching of mathe- 
matics that computations so elaborate as to be seldom or 
never used should be omitted. No competent person dis- 
putes the wisdom of this; but, though converted, we are far 
from being reformed. For example, in an algebraic contest 
between schools, arranged by progressive teachers, in one of 
our most enlightened cities, in 1916, the competing teams 
were tested with tasks a majority of which required mastery 
of the special products and factorizations which are the least, 
used features of algebra. The tasks were required to be of 
the following type forms: 

TYPE FORMS OF PROBLEMS 
I. Facrorine 
mix? +2mncy ny? ax +be ta 


a’+ax+b ax? — by? 
m+2mn +n? — ak? +a 
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TYPE FORMS OF PROBLEMS—Continued 


II. Sprecian Propuctrs 


(ax-by)? (m+n-ka) (m+n-a) 
(m+n) (m—n) (wa) (c+b) 
(atb+c+d)? (aw+by) (cx+dy) 
(atx)8 


III. Fractions 

(a) Problems in addition and subtraction. 

(b) Problems in multiplication and division. 

These problems shall not involve any type of factoring or special product 
not shown in I and II, and no problem shall contain more than two fractions. 
The object is to illustrate the simple types of fractions. 

IV. Equations 


(a) Solution by factoring: 
xv—a=0 
e@+2arx+a?=0 
ax? +bx+c=0 


(b) Simultaneous equations: 


ax+by=c 
ax? by? = 


[Boughn, E. T., 1917, p. 330] 


Unreal and Useless Problems 


In a previous chapter it was shown that about half of 

the verbal problems given in standard courses were not 

genuine, since in real life the answer would not be needed. 

| Obviously we should not, except for reasons of weight, thus 

_ connect algebraic work with futility. Similarly we should 

; not teach the pupil to solve by algebra problems which in 

| reality are better solved otherwise, for example, by actual 

counting or measuring. Similarly we should not set him to 

\ solve problems which are silly or trivial, connecting algebra 

} in his mind with pettiness and folly, unless there is some 
\clear, counterbalancing gain. 

~ This may seem beside the point to some teachers, “A 

problem is just a problem to the children,” they will say, 
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“The children don’t know or care whether it is about men 
or fairies, ball games or consecutive numbers.”’ This may 
be largely true in some classes, but it strengthens our criti- 
cism. For, if pupils*do not know what the problem is about, 
they are forming the extremely bad habit of solving problems 
by considering only the numbers, conjunctions, ete., regard- 
less of the situation described. If they do not care what 
it is about, it is probably because the problems encountered 
have not on the average been worth caring about save as 
corpora vilia for practice in thinking. 

Another objection to our criticism may be that great 
mathematicians have been interested in problems which are 
admittedly silly or trivial. So Bhaskara addresses a young 
woman as follows: ‘The square root of half the number of 
a swarm of bees is gone to a shrub of jasmine; and so are 
eight-ninths of the swarm: a female is buzzing to one re- 
maining male that is humming within a lotus, in which he 
is confined, having been allured to it by its fragrance at 
night. Say, lovely woman, the number of bees.’’ Euclid 
is the reputed author of: ‘‘A mule and a donkey were going 
to market laden with wheat. The mule said, ‘If you gave 
me one measure I should carry twice as much as you, but 
if I gave you one we should bear equal burdens.’ Tell me, 
learned geometrician, what were their burdens.”’ Diophan- 
tus is said to have included in his preparations for death 
the composition of this for his epitaph: ‘‘Diophantus passed 
one-sixth of his life in childhood one-twelfth in youth, and 
one-seventh more as a bachelor. Five years after his mar- 
riage was born a son, who died four years before his father 
at half his father’s age.” 

My answer to this is that pupils of great mathematical 
interest and ability to whom the mathematical aspects of 
these problems outweigh all else about them will also be 
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interested in such problems, but the rank and file of pupils 
will react primarily to the silliness and triviality. If all they 
experience of algebra is that it solves such problems they will 
think it a folly; if all they know of Euclid or Diophantus 
is that he put such problems, they will think him a fool. 
Such enjoyment of these problems as they do have is indeed 
compounded in part of a feeling of superiority. 


Unnecessary Vocabulary 


Other things being equal, the learning of algebra should 
not be made dependent on knowledge of rare and unim- 
portant words. Pupils should not be asked to solve prob- 
lems which they can read only with recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to study explanations whose language is in part 
unknown. 

New technical terms whose learning is desirable, must, 
of course, be learned. ‘These should be defined by the 
teacher or textbook as they occur. Certain semi-technical 
and non-technical words (like approximate, asset, asterisk, 
assumption, axes) which a considerable percentage of pupils 
will not know, must be learned because their learning will 
be worth while for the sake of algebra and general education. 
As a rule, however, the difficulties of algebra itself should 
not be complicated by an elaborate or recondite vocabulary. 

These precepts should be obvious, but teachers probably 
violate them again and again. They are violated occasion- 
ally by authors of textbooks who have greater ability and 
much more time to plan what they write than the teacher 
has to plan what he says. 


Teachers do not sufficiently realize that certain pupils are only too ready 
to think of school studies as pedantic, freakish pursuits, beneath the serious 
pee of a person who can earn money, play football, or be taken to 

ances! 
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For example, within the first fifty pages of three standard 
textbooks for first-year algebra, we find these fifty words: 


ageregation Ahmes algebraist buoyancy complementary 
consecutive debit deflection Demosthenes denominate 
Descartes Diophantes displacement dissimilar distinctive 
elementary equilateral et evaluation facilitate 
frustum Harriot haw Herigone Hindu 

identical initiation Leibnitz neutralize nitrogen 
notation Oughtred papyrus Pell polygon 
potentia prism projectile Pythagoras — reintroduce 
resultant sealepan specific Stifel substitution 
subtrahend supplementary trinomial Vieta Widmann 


The use of some, perhaps a majority, of these in their 
particular contexts may be advisable, but they will need 
explanation by the teacher or special study by the pupils. 
Some of the fifty are almost certainly better replaced by 
commoner and better known words. 

Two first-year books, both written with great care and 
intelligence, make use of 580 words that are not among the 
first ten thousand of the language in importance. Many 
of these are desirable technical terms. Others are proper 
names used in problems and involve no appreciable burden 
on the learner. Some, like acceptable, accumulation, adapta- 
tion, alternative, and applicable, are probably worth learning 
even at the cost of some interference with algebraic learning 
itself. Some, however, are hard to justify. Calculus, com- 
mutative, concept, conjugate, criteria, cryptologist and curricu- 
lum, for example, almost certainly do more harm than good 
in an algebra for Grade 9. 


Undesirable Terms and Definitions 


In connection with learning to compute algebraically it 
is customary to learn the meanings of many technical terms 
such as coefficient, exponent, monomial, trinomial, solve, 
evaluate, and the like. There are also non-technical or semi- 
technical words and phrases which a considerable per cent 
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of ninth-grade pupils probably will not know. Such are, 
for example, assign, axiom, brace, bracket, constant, convergent, 
elimination, rdentity, unverse. 

Four general principles may be noted. First, other 
things being equal, the fewer technical terms used, the better. 
But, second, it is desirable to have a name for any fact or 
principle or operation, if it needs to be treated as a unit in 
thought. When well chosen, such hooks on which to hold 
units of knowledge are not burdens but aids. For example, 
with or soon after experience of negative numbers they 
should receive a name, such as negative or directed. Third, 
these names should be, so far as possible, descriptive and 
unambiguous. Negative nwmbers is thus descriptive and un- 
ambiguous. Hxponentis not descriptive but is unambiguous. 
Term is neither descriptive nor unambiguous. Fourth, the 
abilities required are not to define these terms, but to respond 
correctly to appropriate uses of them. 

A useful though not infallible procedure for distinguishing 
which terms should be taught and which terms should be 
dropped or replaced by more useful ones is to test pupils at 
the end of the course and thereafter, noting those cases 
where the fact or principle or operation is retained but the 
name for it is forgotten, and also those cases where the name 
has been retained but the fact or principle or operation has 
been forgotten. In both cases the name has been of dubious 
value. Thus, few persons remember what minuend and 
subtrahend mean, though they subtract competently. Thus 
many persons remember the words parabola, hyperbola, sine, 
and cosine, but not what the facts are. 

The commonest error of teachers is to use too many 
technical terms. Bonds should not be formed between tech- 
nical mathematical terms and their meanings unless the 
knowledge in question saves more time than is required to 
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attain it. Samples of such wasteful learning are: abacus, 
accumulating errors, aeq., aequalis, affected quadratic equation, 
alternation, antecedent, associative law, commutative law, com- 
parison, composition. 

It may be objected that this verbal erudition may be 
worthy as a part of general education, even if it does not 
pay its way in the learning of algebra. This may be so, and 
in a few cases it probably is so, but in general if a technical 
mathematical term is not worth while for the learning of 
mathematics, it will not be worth while otherwise. 

The evil is real and important. Courses of study and 
textbooks by gifted authors use technical terms whose values 
for the learning of algebra are slight or even negative. In- 
dividual teachers probably indulge in them even more. For 
it is natural for anybody to think that something which is 
useful to him will be useful to his pupils; it is also natural 
to think that a word or phrase which one has devised is 
useful; and, except for a very keen critical sense, it is natural 
to think that whatever we know is good for others to learn. 

An inspection of five standard elementary textbooks 
reveals about five hundred technical terms (including, of 
course, ordinary words or phrases used with a technical 
meaning).!. Some of these are obviously needed for the 
teaching of algebra (or are needed until better terms are 
devised and made customary). Some will be of little or no 
help, will detract from interest, and will encourage the pupil 
to think of algebra as a burden and a folly. 

For the convenience of any student who wishes to ex- 
periment with algebraic terminology we present here a list 
of the technical and semi-technical terms or words used with 


1 Many are, however, due to the geometry which is taught along with the 
algebra in some of the books. Some of the terms, of course, are put in these 
books with no requirement that they be learned. 
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a special meaning in algebra, together with the ratings given 
to most of them in accordance with the following scale: 

Consider the learning of algebra alone, and rate the term 
by this scale. 

10. Essential for economical and efficient learning. 

8. Very useful. 

6. Probably worth learning. 

4. Probably not worth learning. 

2. The time is much better spent otherwise. 

0. Of no value at all for the learning of algebra. 

Use 1 when in doubt whether to use 0 or 2; 

Use 3 when in doubt whether to use 2 or 4, ete. 

Then consider the learning of elementary algebra, plane 
geometry and trigonometry, and rate each term in column 2 
using the same scale.! 

Each rating is an average of the averages of three groups, 
composed as follows: 

(a) Six mathematicians and authors of textbooks on 
algebra of excellent repute 

(b) Six psychologists with mathematical training and in 
all cases but one experience in teaching algebra, and 

(c) Twelve graduate students of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools. 

When no rating is given, but only a — or +, the term 
was evaluated as almost certainly not worth learning or 
worth learning, respectively, by a preliminary rating by five 
competent judges. 

These ratings, of course, represent thought influenced by 
custom. The psychologists are the most ready to criticize 
existing customary terms, but they on the whole tend to 
vote that whatever is, is right. For example, all but one of 


‘ These second ratings are not reported here. Terms which have notable 
value apart from algebra w?') be as a rule easily distinguished. 
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them rated trinomial as essential or very useful. Yet it 
would seem that if trinomial were essential, quadrinomial 
ought to be fairly useful. Like three-place-number in arith- 
metic, ¢rinomial in algebra is at times a convenient designa- 
tion, but the writer cannot see wherein it facilitates the 
learning of algebra notably. With monomial and polynomial 
the matter seems very different, since these terms help to fix 
a distinction which is fundamental with respect to many 
operations. Yet these are rated actually a little lower than 
trinomial. 

The ratings by the consensus represent a mixture of much 
sagacity and sound criticism and new ideas acting on a body 
of customary opinion — producing a reputable conservative 
total judgment, with the advantages and disadvantages 
which appertain to reputable conservatism. The teacher 
may feel safe from present criticism in omitting terms below 
4.0 in credit! and in including terms above 6.0 in credit. 
Valid experimental investigations, however, may well prove 
that some of the 6.0’s should have been 4.’0s and even that 
some of the 8.0’s should have been 2.0’s. 
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180 far as the teaching of algebra alone is concerned. Certain terms 
below 4.0 in credit are of notable value for geometry, physics, statistics, ete. 
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TABLE 27—Continued 


Cancellation.....:..... 
Cardanivaces sie acre 
Carry eee ee 
Cartogram.. ‘ we 
Cast out (nines, ete. es 


Centehercy a eee 
Centionades ee eete 
Central Angle.:...... 
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Completing the square. 
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Complex numbers... . 
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Conditional equation. . 
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TABLIE 27—Continued 
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Factor, common...... 
Factor theorem....... 
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Imaginary unit. 
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Legs 


Manerof sight... .. 4. 
Line segment......... 
Linear equation....... 
Linear function....... 
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Logarithmic equations. 
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Solving triangles...... 
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Theorem. . 
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A certain interest attaches to the question of which 
terms the group of psychologists rates much lower than does 
The 
former rates those of list A two points or more lower, and 
List A is, 
in our opinion, worth considering for suggestions for elim- 
inating terms, beyond what reputable conservatism already 


the group of mathematicians and writers of textbooks. 


those of list B two points higher, than the latter. 
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advocates. List B bears witness to the influence of Rugg 
and Clark and Nunn upon the psychologists and to their 
interest in statistical work and algebra as a preparation 


for it. 
A. Psychologists lower by 2.0 


Absolute term 
Absolute value 
Algebraic number 
Algebraic solution 
Altitude 

Altitude of a triangle 
Arithmetical numbers 
Arrangement 
Ascending powers 
Base (distinct from power) 
Brace 

Bracket 
Complementary angles 
Complex fractions 
Complex numbers 
Degree of equations 
Degree of a polynomial 
Degree of a term 
Descartes 

Descending powers 
Digit 

Dissimilar terms 
Elimination 

Ellipse 

Equate 

Equation of condition 
Equations, identical 
Equivalent equations 
Extraneous roots 
Factorial 
Fundamental operations 
Imaginary numbers 
Imaginary unit 
Inconsistent equations 
Integer 

Locus 


Members of equations 
Minuend 

Newton 

Notation 

Operation 

Polynomial 

Pure quadratic equations 
Pythagoras 

Quadratic surd. 
Quadratic trinomial 
Real number 
Segment, unit 

Signed quantity 
Similar terms 

Simple equation 
Specific gravity 
Subtrahend 
Supplement 
Supplementary angles 
Supplementary adjacent angles 
Surd 

Synthetic division 
Systems of equations 
Trinomial 

Unlike terms 

Verify 


B. Mathematicians lower by 2.0 


Angle of depression 
Angle of elevation 
Applying a formula 
Arithmetic average 
Bar diagram 
Central tendency 
Class interval 
Compensating errors 
Construct 
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Cosine 

Cross products 

Curve of normal distribution 
Degree of a number 
Dependent variable 
Diameter 

Direct variation 

Functions, trigonometric 
Inertia of large numbers 


Linear function 
Logarithm 

Mode 

Norma! distribution 
Opposite quantities 
Seconds of angles 
Series, discrete 

Sine 

Solving triangles 
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Infinity Tangent of an angle 
Interpolation Trigonometric 
Inverse variation Trigonometry 


Joint variation 
Superfluous Bonds 


One of the nearest approximations to an axiom in educa- 
tion that we have is ‘‘ Do not form two or more habits where 
one will do as well.” Yet the teaching of algebra goes 
against this axiom in several of its main tasks. Consider 
the solving of quadratic equations. It is almost universal 
to teach first the solution by factoring, and to teach pupils 
confronted by a quadratic to be solved to try first to 
factor it. Later the pupil is taught to use some form of 


—b _ |b?—4ac Soh Re —b +V/b?—4ac 
as come usually its simplest form 2a 


‘‘Completing the square” by a ‘‘cut and try” process more 
or less systematized is often taught as a third intermediate 
method. 

For the purposes of real life the use of the formula serves 
not only as well as all three together but better. So large 
a percentage of the quadratics that life will offer are not 
factorable that it is a waste of time to try. 

The reasons why pupils have been and are taught two 
or three ways of doing one thing are probably: first, the 
belief that the difficult procedure of solving a quadratic 
may be made easier to learn by teaching it first in the 
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limited case of a factorable expression where computation 
and checking are easy; and second, the delight in neat and 
ingenious manipulations, requiring intelligence and alert- 
ness. Neither reason seems adequate. The former is, I 
think, based on a misunderstanding of the learner’s state 
of mind. He is not dismayed or even much disturbed by 
—b +./b?—4ac 
2a 
right answers or the difficulty of understanding why it will. 
What really bothers him is the difficulty of choosing the 
right numbers to substitute for a, b, and ¢ in the formula. 


the difficulty of believing that will give the 


In w45-7=4 for example, he is disturbed by having ap- 


parently nothing to put for a, and may put 2 for b, and not 
know what the 4 is for, or put 7 or 11 instead of —11 for ce. 
These difficulties are nowise reduced by experience in factor- 
ing, with the resulting confidence that an answer can be ob- 
tained. On the contrary, the habit of expecting integral 
answers, and of expecting two answers to be got via two 
—b +/b?—4ac 
2a 
than he would have been if taught it at the outset. Intelli- 
gent confidence in a general formula and understanding of 
its derivation are hard, doubtless, but no harder without than 
with the previous exercises in factoring expressions set equal 
to 0. Checking reduces the former difficulty; and graded 
training with abstract formulas, the latter. 


expressions may make him less at home with 


The teacher’s delight in ingenious manipulations requir- 
ing intellect and alertness is pardonable. The brighter 
pupils share it, and may perhaps well be shown how to 
search for short cuts by factoring after thay have learned 
the general treatment. As it actually functions in the class- 
room, the solution of quadratics by factoring is not much 
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more intelligent or ingenious than substituting in the form- 
ula. The pupils are taught to find the factors by routine 
as far as is possible. 

Industry and patience mix with ingenuity and alertness 
in about the same proportions whether the pupils are trying 
to find what factors of the first term to try with what factors 
of the third, or are trying to decide how to put the equation 
into the form axz?+ba+c=0 and what in it will then corre- 
spond to a, b, and c respectively. 

Consider next the treatment of numerical surds. We 
teach a pupil in some cases to rationalize the surd, in other 
cases to replace it by its numerical root, and in still others 
to leave it alone in hope that in the course of time it will be 
multiplied or divided by itself and cease to trouble us. 

Consider replacing our present teaching by the rule, ‘‘In 
computing, replace 1/2, 1/3, V5, etc., by 1.414, 1.732, 2.236, 
etc., whenever you come to them, unless you see some easier 
way to get rid of them.1”” This seems barbarous, but after 
all, if a pupil lacks the wit to see the easier ways of operating 
with surds, is it wise to try to teach him when to use them? 
Will not the actual cases of numerical surds that the student 
of algebra will meet outside of algebra be on the whole 
managed most successfully by those selfsame students by 
the one simple rule, even if many pupils always substitute 
the root? Is it not a gain rather than a loss to leave some 
leeway for initiative and adaptability here? 

It is not so bad for pupils to lose time occasionally by 
using 1.414 where 1/2 would be better, as for them to be 
confused and half paralyzed mentally when they see, say, 
1S tending to multiply by »/2, or to multiply by 

6+V2 , 


1 Tt is assumed here that the pupil has learned that V/aX Vb = V/ab, that 
Va v a 


—= = ri and that like powers of equals are equal. 
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6—4/2, or to multiply by 6+ 2, or to give it up, because 
they forget what one is supposed to do in such cases.! 


Short Cuts 


When two methods are taught one of which is of general 
applicability, but somewhat laborious, whereas the other is 
of limited applicability, but quick and easy within that 
field, we have the question of standard versus short-cut 
methods. Ability with the standard method plus ability 
with the short cuts is presumably better than the standard 
method alone. The question is whether ability with the 
short cut is of enough added value to justify the time spent 
upon it. 

Much of the work that used to be done and some of the 
work that is still done by pupils in algebra consists of learning 
to make short cuts. Special products, factorizations, and a 
large part of the work with surds are essentially short cuts. 
(a+b)?=a?+2ab+0b?, (a—b)?=a?—2ab+ 6? and the binomial 
theorem have notable values over and above their service 
as short cut multiplications. The best of these other short 
cuts is that used in (a+b)(a—b)=a?—b?; a?—b?=(a+5) 
(a—b) and the rationalization of denominators of the form 
()?—( )? or ( )?+()% This is easy to learn, and has a 
substantial chance of sometime being useful in mathematical, 
scientific, and statistical work. The next best is probably 
the factorization of a trinomial of the form c,x?+c.v+cs, 
when it is the product of two binomials cya+ce; and csr+cy. 
This saves much time in adding or subtracting with frac- 
tions having such a trinomial as denominator to fractions 
having its binomial factors as denominators, and in solving 

1 A more fundamental improvement is possible by teaching fractional and 


negative exponents in place of much of the present treatment, of radicals, as 
was suggested in Chapter VIL. 
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quadratic equations where 0 equals such a trinomial. It is 
also an engaging task for youthful ingenuity to find the 
C4, Cs, Cs, and c; which will fill the requirements. 

We may then take this as a sample of the learning of short 
cuts that is rather a favored case. Even this case hardly 
justifies itself to the psychologist. In the actual work of 
science we meet fractions with trinomial denominators very 
rarely. A million high-school pupils living to an average 
age of 50 will probably not meet a hundred thousand of 
them. Of these hundred thousand probably not a thousand 
will be susceptible to the factorization in question. Of these 
thousand, probably not twenty will occur in a computational 
task having as another denominator, the cyw+cs or cse+c; 
that fits. The time that the short cut saves in twenty cases 
would probably be less than one millionth of the time spent 
by the pupils in learning it. In the same way it appears 
that the time saved in life by the ability to solve certain 
quadratics by this factorization rather than by applying the 
general formula will be a very, very small fraction of the 
time spent in learning it. 

Against the teaching of the short cut and its use in frac- 
tions, fractional equations and the solution of quadraties 
stands the fact that it forms or strengthens the pernicious 
habit of expecting algebraic results to ‘“‘come out even,” and 
of using the attainment of integral numbers and simple 
literal expressions as a partial check. In order to preserve 
insight and analysis and practice in using principles from 
being swamped and thwarted by computational difficulties, 
it is desirable and even necessary to have much of the pupil’s 
algebraic work be with whole numbers, even multiples, perfect 
squares, and the like. We must not waste these by using 
them elsewhere. We should be very cautious in teaching 
short cuts which work only with certain special combinations 
of whole numbers, even multiples, and the like. 
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There is the further psychological objection that learning 
these short cuts weakens the pupil’s sense that one chief 
purpose of literal numbers is to tell the story of certain real 
quantities which stand in certain real relations. For con- 
venience and economy of time in learning to compute with 
literal numbers, much work with a’s and 6’s taken abstractly 
without reference to any real situation or relation, must be 
done. Is it wise to add hundreds of exercises made up to 
secure facility in a short cut? 

Finally, as is so often the case, those who introduced the 
learning of this particular short cut into first-year algebra 
and those who retain it, probably confuse value as a symptom 
with value as training. The pupil who excels others in 
general intelligence and mathematical capacity probably 
excels others more in finding the factors of a factorable 
c,2?+c.x+c; than he does in straightforward computation 
—b+ /b?—4ac 

2a j 
But this does not imply that learning to find such factors is 
a better training for him than learning the straightforward 
computation. Still less does it imply that it is better train- 
ing for the group as a whole. 

The only unequivocal merit of this short cut seems to 
be that it gives a certain extension and added stability to the 
insight that a or b or c can represent any number. One of 
the main trunk lines of alegbraic ability starts with such 
simple formulas about ‘‘any number” as aXa=a?, 
aXaXa=a', 3a+2a=(8+2)a, continuing on through a long 


or uniform application of a formula like 


Yr 


? 1 
series to suchasa "= qm or b?—4ac being > 0 the roots are 


real and unequal, or the binomial theorem. The short-cut 
formulas in general enrich this series. That c,a?+c.a+c3;= 
(ct-+cs) (Ceate;) if cco=Ci, if Cocr=cz3 and if c7c4t+cccs= 
C2, doubtless helps a little. 
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If the arguments presented hold in the case of finding 
the factors of a product of az+b and cx+d, they will hold a 
fortiort for such cases as a?+63, a3—b3, a3 +8a2b+3ab?+b3, 
a’—3ab?—b’, and for a2+2ab+b? and a?—2ab+b. 

A further reason why it is wise to keep the minimum 
standard course free from these short-cut factorizations is 
that teachers are tempted, if they teach them, to spend much 
further time in having attractive puzzles solved by their 
aid, such as: 

1. Simplify 


2a2+3b2 _ 4a*+9b4 —xv4—49 +12a2b?-+ 1422 


(2a2+3b?+3) —(a?—4) 
2. Factor 6a2—9ay —15by —20bx —12ax+10ab 
3. Factor 64a? —125b3 —c3 —48a?+12a —75b2c — 15bc?—-1 


If they are taught only to the abler pupils and if no exercises 
involving their use are given save genuine computations 
actually made in the sciences or in the derivations and proofs 
of later mathematics where their use is demonstrably prof- 
itable, they may be allowed in the elementary course. 


LOO Gn Ha C.F 


The computation of a least common denominator as a 
step in adding or subtracting fractions or clearing an equa- 
tion of fractions is a short cut that has been elevated into the 
position of the standard procedure. Its value is problemat- 
ical. Suppose that one thousand pupils were taught to find 
the least common denominator, whereas another thousand 
were taught, in adding and subtracting, to reduce to any 
common denominator that suggested itself to them, and in 
clearing of fractions to multiply both sides by any denom- 
inator, and if the equation was not then in shape for solution, 
to multiply by any of the denominators remaining, and so 
on, equal times being spent by the two thousands in learning. 
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It is a fair question which thousand would succeed best 
with the fractions they would encounter outside of school. 
So far as disciplinary value goes the second thousand would 
seem to have a slight advantage; for the methods taught 
them emphasize more fundamental principles and leave more 
room for intelligent choice. Operating by finding the least 
common denominator, as with the first thousand pupils, is a 
little more likely to become a mystic rite. 

The computation of highest common factor may be con- 
sidered here though it is not a short, but a very long, cut for 
the computations that pupils will encounter. Pupils should 
be taught not to find it, but to reduce fractions by canceling 
out any common factors as fast as they can locate them. 


Algebra and Arithmetic 


Other things being equal, bonds already formed in 
arithmetic should be dealt with in the light of that fact. 
Doubtless many pupils have forgotten, and some have never 
learned, arithmetic, but it is bad policy to discount com- 
pletely the work of the elementary school. It is better 
psychology to take the attitude that the pupils do know 
arithmetic, and to refer them to the proper parts of their 
textbooks in arithmetic to review the matter when they do 
not, and only as a last resort to teach the arithmetic from 
the beginning. Yet the facts of similar triangles, the hypo- 
tenuse rules, and sometimes other matters, are often taught 
in algebra as if the pupils had never had any previous expe- 
rience with them. The pupil who naturally expects to learn 
something new in algebra, may be actually confused and 
perturbed by the very ease of the learning. What is a 
review of arithmetic should be clearly stated to be such. 

Other things being equal, bonds should not be formed 
between certain situations and algebraic treatment thereof, 
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when the arithmetical treatment which the pupil already 
knows is superior. It degrades algebra to invoke it to do 
what the pupil can do better without it. Yet just this is the 
stock method of introducing the equation used by almost 
all textbooks and teachers. For example, 


Six times a certain number equals 18. Find the number. 
Let x= the number. 
Then 6x =six times the number 
Since 18 =six times the number 
62 =18 
Dividing by 6, r=3 
Therefore the number is 3. 

The excuse offered for thus making algebra seem a long, 
dull way to do things will be, of course, that we need to 
have very simple cases as introductions, so that the algebraic 
fact or principle may stand out clearly, undisturbed by any 
other difficulties. We do need such simplicity, but we 
should try to secure it with a task which also illustrates the 
need for and profit from algebraic treatment. Indeed we 
may say that the difficulty of not seeing why anybody should 
“Let x,” ete., etc., instead of just dividing 18 by 3 is one 
of the chief difficulties to be avoided. A better problem for 


the purpose would be: 
Six times a certain number equals a+2b. What is the number when 
a=10 and b=4? 

In the first steps with equations, in the use of mensuration 
and interest formulas, in ratio and proportion, and in varia- 
tion, the teaching of today often teaches pupils that algebra 
is arithmetic done in a harder way, or at least comes danger- 
ously near to such teaching. 


Integral Answers as Checks 


The connection between the attainment of a simple 
answer, such as an integral number or a familiar fraction or 
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mixed number (like _ 25 OY 125), or a@ OF : or m+n, and 


confidence that the answer is right, and the connection be- 
tween decimal and other non-simple answers and re-com- 
puting, should not be formed. So far as numerical results 
go, this use of ‘coming out even” as a check would be folly 
in real life. With literal answers it may not be quite so 
bad, but is still mischievous. 

It is desirable in algebraic work done without pencil and . 
in work made easy in all respects save the principle or process 
that is being taught, to have very easy computations. Con- 
sequently a certain percentage of answers will ‘‘come out 
even.”’ This desirable percentage is however far exceeded 
by most textbooks, and probably still more by the tasks 
added by teachers. The facts for a number of texts are 
given below. 

When for emphasis on some principle or process, the 
computation is deliberately made easy, it is probably wise 
to announce frankly that ‘‘The answers to problems .... 
to .... are all integers” or the like, so that the pupil will 
use the check then and not at other times. 


TABLE 28 


Relative Frequencies in Percents of Numerical Answers! which are In- 
tegers, Common Fractions, Decimal Fractions, Surds and Imaginaries in 
Nine Standard Textbooks. 


All 

books 

Book AB C iDy 13: F G H I com- 
bined 

IGS a5 CNG yl GB CPLG Gil il SQ.ail Mo dod 4s. O soO.4 
Hractions | 20), 4 5 LONG ml Om Mlom lon Ou leon 5) lel 4 Omen ee 
IDC wee cea Gey ail AO Wes aga Ody Mey Ao! TG & 
Surde ee. —O78> OC Ne pee gee og ial Node loco Cote oem 
lnm. O00) 305 ©.0 0.0 0.0 LO 24 2.9 @O.0 il,4 


1 The answers are counted from the keys and so exclude many or all of 
those obtained in work to be done without pencil. 


CHAPTER X 


New Types oF Exercises IN ALGEBRA 


We very much need experiments on the feasibility of 
teaching algebraic symbolism and computational technique 
in subordination to the study of formulas or equations that 
state general relations. It is desirable that pupils should 
gain very early a clear and emphatic sense that a, }, ¢, x, y, 2, 
ete., mean real numbers and Cees At the present 
time many of them do not. 

It is also desirable that, in the words of the National 
Committee: 


The primary and underlying principle of the course, 
particularly in connection with algebra and trigonometry, 
should be the notion of relationship between variables, in- 
cluding the methods of determining and expressing such 
relationship. The notion of relationship is fundamental 
both in algebra and in geometry. The teacher should have 
it constantly in mind, and the pupil’s advancement should 
be consciously directed along the lines which will present 
first one and then another of the details upon which finally 
the formation of the general concept of functionality de- 
pends. 


Special practice 1s required for this. As Hedrick says 
(1921, p. 193]: 


The acquisition of such ideas is a very slow process. It 
must be begun early in a very simple manner; it must be 
presented first only by individual! instances of a simple and 
numerical character; it must be fixed in the mind by repe- 
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tition after repetition, and by instance after instance, until 
thinking in such terms becomes habitual with the individual. 
Only in this way can an individual acquire what has been 
called the ‘“‘habit of functional thinking.” 


We also need exercises planned more to stimulate pupils 
to learn algebra by what they themselves do and to guide 
their action, and less to test their understanding of matters 
which they have been told. 

Miss Woodyard and Mr. Orleans have worked out in 
part a series of exercises which are designed to further these 
two purposes. Some of these are presented here. 


B. FORMULA 
I 


N=nr is the formula for the number (N) of trees in an orchard having 
r rows with n trees in each row. 
In the formula thus written nr means that m is to be multiplied by r. 
- Thus if n=7 and r=6, then N =6X7=42; while if n=10 and r=8, then 
=80. . 
Fill in the missing values N for the given values of n and r in Table I. 


N nl r 
42 6 uf 
80 10 8 
54 6 9 
5 8 
10 13 
6 12 
14 20 
20 15 
14 1p} 
TABLE I 
II 


A church is divided by a middle aisle into 2 sections, each having p pews, 
seating persons in each pew. The total number of persons (N) that the 
church will seat is found from the formula N =2pn. 
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a. Explain what 2pn means. 
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b. When p=25 and N =8, then N=2X25xX8=400. Fill in the missing 
values of N for the given values of p and n in Table II. 


TaB_e II 
(Exercises III, IV, and V continue the treatment.) 


Wal 


The velocity in feet per second (V) with which a wave is moving is equal 
to the length of the wave in feet (L) divided by the time (7’) of one oscillation 
(rise and fall) of the wave in seconds. This is expressed by the formula: 
L 

ve i 
In the formula thus written = means ‘‘L divided by T.” Thus if L=16 and 
T=8 then V=4 =2. 


Fill in the missing values of V for the given values of 1 and T in Table III. 


TaBLeE III 
(Exercise VII is similar to VI.) 
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Vill 


a. The density of a substance is equal to the mass of the substance in 
grams divided by its volume in cubie centimeters. Write this as a formula 
using D for density, M for mass, and V for volume. 


b. Make a table using the following values for M and V and evaluate D 
(find what D equals) for these values. 


1. M=258 V=100 6. M= 489.5 V=55 
2. M=170 V= 20 7. M= 757.1 V=67 
3. M= 97.9 V= 11 8. M=1145.9 V=53.5 
4. == 2 Vio 95 M= 64520 V4 
5. M= 31.2 V= 12 10. M= 41.89 V= 5.6 


Does D increase as M increases? 
Does D increase as V increases? 
Does D decrease as V decreases? 
Does D decrease as M decreases? 
Does D decrease as V increases? 
6. Does D increase as M decreases? 


a) LG) fee 


(Exercise IX extends this work using # 5 as 2 
0 G 
axe 


a. The velocity of the recoil of a gun is found by multiplying the weight 
of the projectile (in pounds) by the velocity (in feet a second) of the ball at 
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the muzzle of the gun, and dividing the product by the weight of the gun in 
pounds. Write this law as a formula using 


V for the velocity of the recoil of the gun 
w for the weight of the projectile 

v for the velocity of the ball at the muzzle 
W for the weight of the gun 


b. Make a table using the following values for w, v, and W and calculate 
the corresponding values of V. 
1. v= 80 w=1000 W=10,000 
2. v=400 w=1600 W=44,000 
3. v=350 w=1400 W=30,300 
4. v=360 w=1500 W=45,000 


v=125 w=1000 W=11,000 
v=135 w=1200 W=25,000 
v=245 w=1250 W=830,000 
V=180 w=1150 = W =22;500 


bo SUD Gx 


If w increases, does V increase? 
If v decreases, does V decrease? 
If W decreases, does V increase? 
If W increases, does V increase? 
If W increases, does V decrease? 


XI 


a. In making a weak solution from a strong one a hospital nurse uses the 
formula 


aS GD St 


in which N means the number of gallons of water to be added for each gallon 
of the strong solution, 

S means the strength of the strong solution 

W means the strength of the weak solution 
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if S= Os'and We 005thenwN = ne -1=16-1=15 


b. Evaluate N for the following table of values for S and W: 


Tasue VI 


If S increases does N increase? 
If S decreases does N decrease? 
If W increases does N increase? 
If W decreases does N increase? 
If W increases does N decrease? 


(Exercises XII, XIII, and XIV are omitted here.) 


Gabe G2 bs) 


XV 


a. A brick wall is to be whitewashed. It is L feet long, H feet high and 
contains 3 windows / feet long and h feet high. Write the formula for the 
number of square feet (A) in the area to be whitewashed. 


b. Evaluate this formula when 


h h h 


jal l U l 
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e. If it is desired to express A in square yards when L, H, 1 and h are 
given in feet, what change must be made in the formula? 


d. Evaluate A in square yards in each of the above examples. Express 
results correct to 2 decimal places. 


e. If L, H, l, and h were given in yards in what units would A be ex- 
pressed? 


f. What is the name given to 3, in this formula? 


g. If the wall contained only one window, the formula would be 
A=LH—lh 

When the coefficient is 1 it need not be expressed, because any number 
multiplied by 1 equals the number itself; e. g.,b and 1b are the same. What 
is the coefficient of LH? of lh? 

C. VARIATION 
II 
(Exercise I is still simpler than Exercise II.) 


N =nr is the formula for the number (N) of trees in an orchard having r 
rows with n trees in each row. Thus when n=10 and r= 7,N=10 7= 70 
when n=10 and r=14, N=10X14=140 


a. In Table E evaluate N for the given values of n and r. 


N= | 70 {140 


Taste E 


b. In Tables F, G, and H, fill in the missing values of N for the given 
values of n and r. 


TABLE F 


e. Study Tables F, G, and H and then write the correct word or words 
on the dotted lines. 
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20 | 16 | 32 


14 


2. If nremains the same, and r becomes twice as large, N becomes........ 


Aisi tee as large. 


3. If x remains the same, and r becomes half as large, N becomes........ 


aglas oite as large. 


4. If n becomes half as large, and r remains the same, N becomes........ 


io eee tee as large. 


If 2 remains the same, and r becomes three times as large, N.......... 


If n becomes a third as large, and r remains the same, NV.............. 


If nm remains the same, and r becomes a third as large, N.............. 


5 
6 
7. If n becomes three times as large, and r remains the same, N.......... 
8 
9 


If n becomes twice as large, andr becomes twice as large, N........... 


10. If x becomes twice as large, and r becomes three times as large, N...... 


11. If n becomes twice as large, and r becomes half as large, N............ 


12. If nm becomes half as large, and r becomes twice as large, N............ 
(Exercises III and IV lead up to Exercises V, VI, and VII.) 


V 


p=¥ is the formula for the density of a substance in which 


D means the density of the substance 
M means the number of grams in a given mass of the substance 
V means the number of cubic centimeters in that mass. 


a. Make a table using the following values of M and V. Evaluate D 


for these values. 

1. M=258 V=100 
De WSR) r= EO) 
3. M=129 V=100 


4, 
5. 
6. 
10. 


M =258 V= 25 
M= 64.5 V=100 
M= 43 V= 50 
M= 48 V= 25 


7 M= 8 V=100 
8. M= 8 V=150 
9. M=172 V=150 
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b. Write the correct word or words on the dotted lines. 


1. If M becomes twice as large, and V remains the same, D.............. 
2. If M becomes twice as large, and V becomes twice as large, D......... 
3. If M becomes three times as large, and V becomes three times as large, 


4. If M becomes half as large, and V becomes half as large, D........... 
5. If M remains the same, and V becomes twice as large, D.............. 
6. If M remains the same, and V becoms three times as large, D.......... 
7. If M remains the same, and V becomes half as large, D .............. 
8. If M becomes half as large, and V remains the same, D............... 
9. If M becomes three times as large, and V remains the same, D......... 
10. If M becomes half as large, and V becomes twice as large, D.......... 
11. If M becomes twice as large, and V becomes half as large, D.......... 


12. D becomes twice as large if ... becomes twice as large and ... remains 
the same. 

13. D becomes half as large if .... becomes half as large and .... remains 
the same. 

14. D becomes three times as large if .... becomes .... as large and...... 

15. D becomes twice as large if .... becomes .... as large and........... 

16. D becomes four times as large if .... becomes twice as large and .... 


becomes half as large. 
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VI 


Ww = is a formula for the weight (W) of a square inch of metal, if g is 


ab 


the weight of a rectangular piece of the metal a inches long and b inches wide. 
a. Make a table using the following values of g, a, and b, and evaluate 


2 e 42 
W for these values. Thus if g=42, a=3, b=7, W=3s—5 


1. g=42 a= 
2. g=84 a= 
8. g=84 a= 
4. g=28 a= 


3 b=7 5. 
12 b=7 6. 
16 b=9 7. 
4 b=4 8. 


ate. 

GSR C= 5h WS ” 
C= a— Oo — a 
g=72 o=15" b=11 
f=59  G=10) Oo 4 


b. Write the correct word or words on the dotted lines. 


Gaga Sa) Ge GES GS) 


If g becomes twice as large, and a and b remain the same, W 
If g and a each become twice as large, and b remains the same, W 
If g and b each become twice as large, and a remains the same, W 
If g, a, and b each become twice as large, W 
If g remains the same, and a and b each become twice as large, W 
If g and a remain the same, and b becomes twice as large, W 
If g and b remain the same, and a becomes twice as large, W 
If g becomes half as large, and a and b remain the same, W 
If g remains the same, and a and b each become half as large, W 
10. If g and a each become half as large, and 6 remains the same, W 
11. If g and b each become half as large, and a remains the same, W 


12. If g and a each become half as large, and 6 becomes twice as large, 


We ane 


13. If g remains the same, a becomes twice as large, and b becomes half as 


larves Veer 
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14. If g and a each become three times-as large, and b remains the same, 


15. If g becomes three times as large, and a and b each become twice as 


LAT OC Mansi e rah oe 


16. If g increases while a and b remain the same, W....................- 


17. If g and a remain the same, while 6 increases, W. 


18. If g decreases while a and b remain the same, W...................-- 
19. If g and b remain the same while a decreases, W..............--..005 
20. If g increases while a and 6 both decrease, W.............2... cece: 


Vil 


If W =the weight of a bag of marbles 
b=the weight of the bag alone 
n =the number of marbles in the bag 
m=the weight of one marble 


then the formula for the weight of the bag of marbles is: 


W =b-+nm. 


a. Make a table using the given values of b, n and m and evaluate W. 


Thus if b=10, n=44, m=13, then W=10+44X3=76. 


Le 91 ON — A oe e300 wSes geaals 
25 b=20) n—44 m= 15 lo DED) Meas mS = 
SO — 20m 2 eli Dash) pS w= s 
G, =) Weeks Wes Ch OS) Mass) Wess 
ba = 20 a — 44 10, O20) Meee m= & 
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b. Write the correct word or words on the dotted lines. 


If 6 increases while n and m remain the same, W...................-+ 
If 6 and m remain the same, while n increases, W.............-.-.0.. 
If 6 decreases while n and m remain the same, W.................... 
If b and n remain the same while m increases, W.................... 
If b and m remain the same while n decreases, W.................... 
If band 7 each become twice as large while m remains the same, 


Pe ow PP 


7. Ifbandn remain the same while m decreases, W..................-- 
8. Ifbandm each become twice as large while n remains the same, W...... 


9. W will become twice as large if .... become twice as large and .... 
remains the same. 


10. If band n each become half as large while m remains the same, W 
11. If band m each become half as large while n remains the same, W...... 
12. If b and n each become 38 times as large while m remains the same, 


13. W will become half as large if .... become .... as large, and .... 
remain the same. 

14. W will become a third as large if .... become .... as large, and .... 
remains the same. 

15. W will become twice as large if .... become twice as large, and .... 


remain the same. 


(Exercise VIII is similar to VII, but with L =4j7+3y.) 


Ix 


A =CD-—cd is the formula for the area of a stone wall to be whitewashed, 
the length of the wall being C feet and its height D feet, and there being in 
the wall a window whose length is c feet and whose height is d feet. 


Thus if C=60, D=48, c=4, d=3, then A =60 X48 —4 3 =2868 
mC =60, D=24 c=—4, d=, then A =60 24-4 <3 — 1428 


a. Evaluate A for the given values of C, D, c, and d in Table P. 


TABLE P 
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b. Evaluate A for the given values of C, D, c, and d in Tables Q, R, 8S, 
TWeand Ve 


TABLE R 
C= 1) BO) | BOO GO C= jf ato) Sx) 0) |) GO 
ID ARE OE DE 2 Bh || DY |) SHE BAL youl 
C= Z 4 2 4 — 4 4 4 4 
o= 12} 14) 3 3 = est lest SS 3 
A= A= 
TABLE S TABLE T 
Gi 30 | 60 | 30 | 60 C= | COeh GO} BO) |) SO 
[Dy DHE pes OE op! D= DAS PAS mea ees 
C= 2, 4 2 4 C= 4 4 7 We 
= 14} 14) 3 3 = lz] 3 nS 3} 
Ae Av 
TaBLe U TABLE V 


ce. Study Tables Q, R, 8, T, U, and V, and then write the correct word 
or words on the dotted lines. 


dq. If C increases and .D,; c and d remain the same, A...............<..+. 


2. If Dincreases and C, c and d remain the same, A..................0- 
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If c¢ increases and C, D.and dxremain.the same,A...\............--..- 
If d increases and C, D and cremain the same, A..................-- 
If C decreases and D, c and d remain the same, A............0.2--5+-4: 
If D decreases and C, c and d remain the same, A............+..5-.-- 
If c decreases and C, D and dremain the same, A..................- 


itd decreases and GC, Drand! «remain the’same, Am as. oe eee 


© 2A Rae w 


If C and c both become twice as large and D and d remain the same, 
ZAIN erste ee 


10. If D and d both become twice as large and C and c remain the same, 


11. If C and d both become twice as large and D and c remain the same, 
Tae op OR ee a 


12. If D and c both become twice as large and C and d remain the same, 
fl be aes 


iss. C) Decandd-alltbecome twice asilarce pata. cnee eats ae 


14. If C and d both become half as large, and D and c remain the same, 
PAS eee eye 


d. 1. If C becomes twice as large, and D, c, and d remain the same, 
does A become twice as large? If not, how does A change? 


2. If d becomes twice as large and C, D, and c remain the same, does A 
become twice as large? If not, how does A change? 


3. If D becomes half as large and C, c, and d remain the same, does A 
become half as large? If not, how does A change? 


4. If c becomes half as large, and C, D, and d remain the same, does A 
become half as large? If not, how does 4 change? 


E. FORMULAS 
Al 


a. Ifa rectangular sheet of metal c inches long and d inches wide weighs 
g ounces, what is its weight (wz) to the square inch? 


b. 1. What will be the weight (W) of a piece m inches long and k inches 
wide? 

2. What will be the weight in grams to the square inch of this same kind 
of metal? 

3. * What will be,the weight in grams (Wg) to the square centimeter? 

4. What will be the weight in grams (W) of a piece e centimeters long 
and f centimeters wide? 

(See Tables for equivalent English and metric units.) 
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c. Evaluate W from the following table of values: 


WwW 


10 02. per sq. in. 


8.3 Oz. per sq. in. 


132 gm. per sq. cm. 


160 gm. per sq. em. 


12.6 oz. per sq. in. 


12 oz. per sq. in. 


150 gm. per sq. em. 


II 


If there are s subscribers in a telephone system, the number of connections 
s(s—1) 


‘ 


(N) a central office can make is 


a. Write the formula as a statement. 


bi Evaluate when s=100; 250; 500; 1000; 480; 291; 100,000. 


N 8 


ce. Make a table to show changes in N when s=0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
70, 80, 90, 100; thus: 
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Increase 
in N 145 


d. Make another table to show the changes in N when s=100, 200, 300, 
400, 500; thus: 


Ss 


N 


Increase 
in N 


sO 


When piles are driven into the ground by the ram of a piledriver, the 
weight each pile will bear without sinking or breaking, is given by the formula 


Wh 


where L=the greatest load or weight in tons that the pile will bear 
W =the weight of the ram in ewt. 
h=the height in feet through which the ram falls in driving the pile 
d=the distance in inches the pile was driven in by the last blow of 
the ram 
P =the weight of the pile in ewt. 
Evaluate L when 
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IV 


When a building is heated it loses heat through the walls to the colder 
outside air. The formula used to compute the loss of heat from this cause is 


ne W 
H=(S+9+4) 


in which H =the loss of heat per hour in British Thermal Units (B.T.U.) 
t=the difference between temperature inside and outside in 
degrees Fahrenheit 
nm =the number of times the air is changed in an hour 
c=contents of the building in cubic feet 
g =the area in square feet of the glass in the outside walls 
W =the area in square feet of exposed wall surface. 


a. In a 10-story building 60 ft. * 100 ft. in size and 150 ft. high with 40 
windows on each floor, each 4 ft. & 8 ft. In size, the air is changed once every 
hour. On a winter day the inside temperature is kept at 65°, while the 
outside temperature is 20°. What is the los’ of heat per hour in B.T.U.? 


b. Ina 22-story building 80 ft. & 120 ft. 325 ft. high with 50 windows 
on each floor, each 4 ft. X 74 ft. in size, the air is changed once every hour 
and a half. What is the loss of heat per hour in B.T.U. on a day when the 
inside temperature is kept at 65°, while the outside temperature is 15°? 


Vv 


The horsepower used by a steamer depends on the speed of the steamer, 
the area of the cross section of the ship, and its wetted surface. The formula 
used to compute it is 

H.P.= .0088s°(.05A + .005S) 
in which 
H.P.=the horsepower used 
s=the speed in knots per hour 
S=the wetted surface i square feet, 
A =the cross section of the ship in square feet. 


a. Find H.P. when 


A 


1800 


2000 


2500 


1500 
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b. Show that the formula 
H.P. = .00044s° (4 +5) 


is the same as the formula just given. 


c. 1. What effect on H.P. does doubling s have while A and S remain 
the same? 


2. Would doubling S have the same effect on H.P. as doubling s? 
8. Would doubling A have the same effect on H.P. as doubling s? 
4. What must be done to S and A to have the same effect on H.P. as 


results from doubling s? 
VI 


The horsepower of an automobile engine is given by the formula 


H.P.=KND(D-1) (542) 
in which 


H.P.=the horsepower of the engine 
K =a constant depending on the kind of car (for touring cars K =.197) 
N =the number of cylinders 
D =the diameter of the cylinders in inches 
S =the length of the stroke in inches. 


a. What is the horsepower of an engine in a touring car if 


b. Show that the formula 
H.P.=KN(D—1) (S+2D) 
is the same as the above formula. 
c. 1. What is the effect on H.P. of doubling N? 


2. What other letter or letters if doubled will have the same effect on 
H{.P. as doubling N has? 
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VII 
The pressure carrying the draft up a chimney is computed by the formula 
P=H On wy 89 
~ "\460+7 460+ 


in which P=the pressure (measured by the height in inches of a column of 
water which it will support in a tube) 
H =the height of the chimney (in feet) 
T =the temperature of the outside air (Fahrenheit) 
t=the temperature of the inside air (Fahrenheit). 
a. Find P when 


b. Show that the given formula is the same as 


1 1.039 
pends (Grr - 704) 
or 
962 1 
oh, L, SS eS 
P=1.9H (gene wert) 


ce. 1. If His doubled, what happens to P (7 and ¢ remaining unchanged)? 


2. If H becomes half as large, what happens to P (7 and ¢ remaining 
unchanged)? 


8. Does a change in the value of 7 make a correspondingly large 
change in the value of P? 


4. Does a change in the value of ¢ make a correspondingly large 
change in the value of P? 


If T becomes larger, what is the effect on P? 
If ¢ becomes larger, what is the effect on P? 


If ¢ becomes smaller, what is the effect on P? 


eo SS eo Es 


If it is important to increase P what are the ways of doing so? 
Which would be easiest to do? 


9. If it is important to decrease P what are the ways of doing so? 
Which would be easiest to do? 
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VIII 


a. Door plates are to be cut from a sheet of metal weighing c ounces to 
the square inch. The plates are to be rectangular, 3 inches by 5 inches in 
size. They are to have a hole in each corner ;’; of an inch square. 


1. What is the weight (w) of a single plate? 

2. What is the weight by the dozen? 

3. What is the weight by the hundred in pounds? 
(Give answers correct to 2 decimal places.) 


b. _ If the plates are to be r inches by s inches and the holes are to be ¢ of 
an inch square, what is the weight in pounds by the hundred? 


c. 1. If the plates are to be square, p inches on a side, and the holes 
are to be circles, t tenths of an inch in diameter, what is the weight (w) in 
ounces by the single plate? 


2. In pounds by the hundred? 


Ix 
In a business, the “turnover” of the business is found from the formula 
o 
EE RPS 
in which 7’ =the turnover 
C =the capital invested 


pm the fraction of a dollar that can be borrowed on each dollar of 
capital 


i=the time in months required for turnover. 
a. Find T when 


(By 


50,000 


250,000 


100,000 


b. 1. If ¢ increases while C and n remain the same, does’ 7 incréase or 
decrease? 
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2. If C increases while n and ¢ are constant, does 7 increase or decrease? 
3. If mn increases while C and ¢ are constant, does T increase or decrease? 


4. By what changes in C, n, and ¢ can 7 be made half as large? 


(Exercise X is of the same sort as XI, but with C ot 
— =a. R 
xi 


The pressure of water on a pipe that will not burst the pipe is called the 
safe working pressure. In cast iron pipes, such as carry water in a city water 
system, the safe working pressure is given by the formula 


—— 
p_ 2200 a 100] 9 


D 3 


in which P=the pressure per square inch 
D=the inside diameter of the pipe in inches 
T =the thickness of the iron shell in inches. 


a. Find P when 


b. Show that the given formula is the same as 


7200 ily 9 83 
OE aly Pe 3° 300 


] 100 


or 
2. p=2| sr—1|-76 


ce. 1. In what ways can the pressure be decreased? 


2. In what ways can the pressure be increased? 


CHAPTER XI 


Tue ARRANGEMENT oF Topics IN ALGEBRA 


The bonds to be formed having been chosen, we inquire 
concerning the best order in which to form them — the order 
providing the maximum of facilitation and the minimum of 
interference, and the best opportunity for the development 
of an effective algebraic ability. 

Certain principles of order are axiomatic, as when one 
set of bonds demands another as a prerequisite. For exam- 
ple, the solution of a set of linear equations must follow the 
solution of a single linear equation. Certain principles are 
almost certain, as when the teaching of literal exponents is 
delayed until after a wide experience with literal symbolism 
and algebraic generalizations has been given. With these 
axioms and high probabilities, already understood and used 
by competent teachers, we need not deal, but may proceed 
at once to certain principles suggested by psychology and 
classroom experiments which seem likely to improve 
teaching. 

Teachers tend to favor systematic arrangements whereby 
a subject of study is divided up into topics, and these into 
subtopics, to be taught one at a time and in a certain order. 
They are intellectual, and intellectual persons favor such 
systems; also it is an advantage to them to think of alge- 
brain that way. An outline like those following enables them 
to know quickly what their task is and how far they have 
gone with it. 
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I 


The Formula: General Number. 

The Equation. 

Positive and Negative Numbers. 

Addition and Subtraction of Literal Expressions. 
Multiplication and Division of Literal Expressions. 
Linear Equations: Problems. 

Special Products and Quotients. 

Factors. Multiples. Equations Solved by Factoring. 
Fractions. 

Fractional Equations. Problems. Formulas. 
Proportion. Variables. 

Systems of Linear Equations. 

Square Root. Quadratic Surds. 

Quadratic Equations. 

Systems Involving Quadratic Equations. 
Exponents. 


Il 


Negative Numbers. 

Algebraic Expressions. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Division. 

Simple Equations with One Unknown Quantity. 
Special Products and Quotients. 
Factors. 

Fractions. 

Simple Fractional Equations. 
Ratio, Proportion, and Variation. 
Simultaneous Simple Equations. 
Graphs. 

Powers and Roots. 

Quadrative Equations. 
Simultaneous Quadratic Equations. 
Powers and Roots Completed. 
Progressions. 

The Binomial Theorem. 
Logarithms. 


An order which is excellent as a means of arranging alge- 
braic abilities for contemplation, or for keeping track of 
whether they are learned, may not be a good order in which 
to acquire them. The outline which we can survey in a few 
minutes is spread out over a year for the learner. We 
who know what is to come can use a system which is value- 
less to him who has yet to learn what is to come. What he 
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most needs is a system and order that is good to learn by, 
not to look at. 

To us who know algebra, it is natural to think of mono- 
mial as a name for expressions like 3ab? that should be learned 
along with the expressions, but to the pupil monomial is 
probably largely an extra burden until he comes to compute 
and work with polynomials. 

The same can be said for practically all definitions. The 
usual practice is to begin a chapter containing a new topic 
with complete logical statements of the meaning of all the 
new concepts to be dealt with therein. For instance, when 
parentheses first occur, usually after subtraction, definitions 
are given for parenthesis, brace, bracket, vinculum, and 
symbols of aggregation, with perhaps an historical note con- 
cerning their origin. The first time that equations appear 
in the older texts they are introduced by definitions of some 
or all of the following: (a) equation, (b) identity, (c) equa- 
tion of condition, (d) unknown quantity, (e) roots of an 
equation, (f) right and left members, (g) solution of an 
equation, (h) axiom, (i) formal statement of the first four 
axiomatic operations upon equations (however, the axioms of 
raising to powers and taking roots often are never stated in 
the book). The chapter on radicals is likely to define (a) real 
number, (b) imaginary number, (c) rational number, (d) 
irrational number, (e) radical, (f) surd, (g) mixed surd, (h) 
entire surd, (i) index of radical, (j) order of radical, (k) 
radicand, (1) principal root, (m) fractional exponent, (n) 
simplification of radicals, (0) like radicals, (p) unlike radi- 
cals, (q) radicals of same order, and (r) rationalization, 
before any manipulation is given. The pupil’s mind is thus 
overloaded with new concepts which he does not really 
understand until he has succeeded in performing most of 
the examples under the topic. 
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To acquire meanings through use, then to have the 
definitions as models of accurate, economical statement of 
these meanings would help the learning of algebra and inci- 
dentally be of advantage in the mastery of English ex- 
pression. 

After a person knows algebra it is natural to think of 
a before 4a or 6a, and of a+a=2a before 3a+5a=8a, and 
to think of a as simpler than 4a or 6a. This is, however, 
because the person knows so well that a means la. To the 
learner 4a or 6a is easier to understand than a, and 8a+5a= 
8a is a better first problem in addition than a+a. 

It is an easier thing for the beginner to see meaning and 
value in 2 times 3a than in 2 plus 38a. Certainly a times a 
is harder than a’ times a‘ and 3a plus 46 is harder than 3a 
times 4b. It is an even chance that 3b times 46 is easier 
than 3b plus 4b. The child sees that something happens to 
the 6’s as well as to the 3 and 4 in the former, while in the 
latter he must think them separately in some such fashion 
as ‘‘something to do with 3 and 4 but nothing to do with 
the b’s except annex one of them to the answer — where the 
other one goes I don’t know.” It is amazingly difficult for 
the person skilled in algebra to understand the interference 
these opposing ideas set up in the ordinary child’s mind; 
even few teachers remember to clear up his wonder as to 
what happens to the other b. 

Certain of the items which are recognized as difficult 
places for the average pupil, where his wrong learning must 
be undone (if it ever is) only at the price of much toil for the 
teacher and discomfort for himself, become much easier with 
a changed order of learning. To select a case, the unhappy 
tendency of the learner to cancel terms rather than factors 
in the reduction of fractions to lowest terms (as when he 
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Dee 0 

¢?+824+15 nae PEI 
w+4a+3 9" a the h3” 

7 for answer) is not the outcropping of original sin, but a 
highly natural application of the carefully learned habit of 
reducing fractions with monomial terms. (In such an ex- 


reduces and arrives at 2+5 or 


ample as can y , he is taught to get his answer thus 
5a? 
3060 Yy” __5a” ; ee 
} There is no necessity in the nature of the 
Pav" Bx°y Z 
vy 


ae why reduction of fractions with polynomial terms 
should not be taught first and reduction of fractions with 
monomial terms be made subordinate to it. So far as our 
experimentation goes, the results confirm the implications 
of this statement. 

An equally prolific source of error for many pupils lies 
in the minus sign preceding a fraction in an equation. So 
long as the minus parenthesis is made a subhead under 
subtraction great care will be required to prevent and correct 
such errors. Numerous experimenters besides ourselves 
have found that making the general topic of removing 
parentheses subordinate to multiplication rather than to 
addition and subtraction decreases the difficulty. 

A certain courage in considering and experimenting with 
arrangements which seem likely to aid learning is thus 
desirable even if they seem ‘‘scrappy”’ and ‘“‘confused”’ to 
the person who already knows algebra. 

There are doubtless many orders or arrangements, all of 
which are tolerable, and perhaps nearly equally effective. 
The order which seems to us the most promising on psycho- 
logical grounds is shown on the pages following. 
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DIVISION A: THE FORMULA 


(With such concepts and computation and manipulation 
as are needed.) 


1. Easy formulas. 
a. To understand. 
b. To evaluate. 
ec. To make. 


2. Formulas with parentheses and complex fractions. 
(As above.) 


3. Formulas containing radicals. 
(As above.) 


4. Formulas with abstract:quantities. 
(As above.) 


5. Formulas with negative numbers. 
(As above.) 


6. Formulas: to “change the subject.” 


DIVISION B: THE PROBLEM 


Any quantitative issue can be solved by framing a suit- 
able special formula or set of formulas and solving. 


7. Genuine problems naturally treated as having one 
unknown. 


8. Genuine problems naturally treated as having two or 
more unknowns. 
a. Solved by substitution. 
b. Solved by addition or subtraction (treated as a 
short cut.) 
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DIVISION C: RELATED VARIABLES 


9. Statistical graphs. 

a. To understand and interpret graphs on concrete 
real issues, e. g., cost of living, growth of population, 
practice curves, in +-++ quadrant only. 

b. To make such graphs. 


10. Mathematical graphs. 
a. The codrdinate system, with extension to —+, 
—-— and +— quadrants. 
b. Important curves, e. 8 ,y=hKe, y= K per cent of x, 
y=2, y=V/2, y=o, y= Aa 
11. Direct and inverse ie hte 
a. Equation y=kz and graph. 
b. Equation y=k/x and graph. 
12. The general linear graph. 
a. Equation y=kax-+b. 
13. Simultaneous linear equations. 
a. To find constants for the general linear equation 
y=kx+b, given two sets of values of x and y. 
14. Square root. 
a. Of numbers. 
b. Of trinomials. 
15. Trigonometric ratios. 
a. ‘Tangent, sine, cosine of angles in Ist quadrant. 
16. Logarithms. 
a. For ease of computation. 
b. Slight theory of logs. based upon graph of y=10". 
Quadratic equations in 1 unknown. 
a. By graph. 
b. By completing the square. 
ce. By formula. 
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18. The general notion of variation: summary and sys- 
tematization. 


DIVISION D: ABSTRACT FORMULAS 


19. The series. 
a. Arithmetic. 
b. Geometric. 


20. Fractional and negative exponents. 
21. The binomial theorem. 
22. Abstract formulas. 


This order of presentation differs from the customary 
arrangements chiefly as follows: 

Symbolism and computation are made instrumental to the 
understanding, evaluation, framing, and transforming of form- 
ulas. Fractions and radicals are introduced early, evaluation 
of formulas takes the place of solving many numerical equa- 
tions and changing the subject of the formula replaces the 
usual work in abstract literal equations. The straight-line 
graph follows a number of curvilinear graphs. The chief 
use made of simultaneous first degree equations is for de- 
termining the constants in the linear equation of two 
variables, y=ax+b, two sets of values for « and y being 
known. Similarly the chief use of the quadratic expression 
ax?+bx-+-c is not to solve the equation ax?-+br+c=0, but to 
determine the constants when y=az?+bx+c, three paired 
values of « and y being given. The solution of simultaneous 
first degree equations in three unknowns thus becomes 
important. 

The early use of simplification of radicals in the two 
useful cases (e.g., /18, V2) is in line with the attempt to 
attain early mastery of the most widely useful parts of 
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algebra. These operations with easy radicals profitably can 
replace the customary manipulation of complicated poly- 
nomials in the early study of algebra. Such an ordering 
permits genuine applications of algebraic technique in work 
dealing with diagonals of squares and rectangles, and the 
altitudes of triangles, and facilitates computation of trigo- 
nometric ratios for given angles. 

It seems probable that much of the practice given in the 
past in the solution of quadratic equations was misplaced. 
The field of usefulness (outside the algebra text) of the 
quadratic equation is much more to be found in graphic 
representation and in evaluation of y=azx?+ba+c than in 
the solution of the special case ax?+ba+c=0. 

We shall not present here the psychological facts which 
have led us to approve this order. In many cases, they in- 
volve a rather elaborate balancing of goods and ills. One 
of us is engaged in discovering its merits and defects by 
actual experimentation. We shall, however, consider these 
facts in the case of two of its features, one where it departs 
widely from universal custom, and one where it adheres to 
the older custom against the example of both Rugg and 
Clark and Nunn. 


Problem Solving as a Unit versus Problem Solving as a Series 
of Applications of all the Techniques Learned 


The customary order makes use of problems to apply and 
give drill in the technique learned in each new topic. In- 
stead, we have grouped them as a whole between the group 
on the formula and that on the relationship of variables. 
Certain considerations have led to this decision. 

First, we wish to make sure that the primary educational 
value of the verbal problem seeking a single answer rather 
than a general rule is realized. This value we take to be the 
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assured knowledge that any quantitative issue solvable from 
the data given can be solved by putting the data in a suitable 
equation or set of equations, and performing the computa- 
tions needed to solve them; and further the habit of trying to 
frame such an equation or equations when a simpler means 
of guiding computation aright does not suggest itself. This 
value seems much more likely to be attained by concen- 
trating most of the practice under the topic of problem 
solving than by scattering it under linear equations, frac- 
tional linear equations, simultaneous near equations, 
quadratic equations, equations involving radicals, and so on. 

Second, the use of problems after each technique as an 
application of it is likely to give so much direction in respect 
to the sort of equation to be framed as seriously to impair 
the value of the problems. The pupil working a certain 
group of problems almost knows that the equation must be 
a quadratic, or that an arithmetical series is to be used, or 
that he is expected to make two equations. 

Third, organization by the situations involved is gen- 
erally recognized as superior to organization by the character 
of the equations framed. Treating problem solving in a 
division by itself permits one to follow this principle without 
the customary restraints. 

Fourth, we have a higher regard for the making of general 
equations or formulas or relation lines and a somewhat lower 
regard for the making of special equations to solve the typical 
verbal problems, than is usual. We would secure signifi- 
cance for computations and practice with computations by 
such general equations and graphs more often and by the 
typical special verbal problems less often. “Thinking out- 
comes” from the study of algebra are highly desirable, conse- 
quently such material as is real and applicable outside school 
should be sought and utilized. Such matter is to be found 
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not only in problems leading to particular equations, but in 
data from which to make and handle general formulas and 
graphs, That these two abilities will yield as great disci- 
plinary returns on the investment of effort seems likely. . 
Ability to interpret a graph correctly and ability to use 
a formula with precision are as valuable and as indicative 
of the scientific attitude of thought as ability in the cus- 
tomary problem solving. 

Fifth, there are not enough genuine, comprehensible, and 
serviceable problems to parallel the techniques of intricate 
fractional equations, quadratic equations, equations with 
radicals, and the progressions, by series of problems applying 
them. Of the five hundred or so verbal problems given in a 
standard manual, not over a hundred are such as will ever 
occur and require an algebraic solution in real life. Genuine 
problems demanding algebraic treatment do occur in statis- 
tics, economics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, surveying, 
engineering, and the like; but these are seldom compre- 
hensible to first-year pupils. All the genuine problems 
concerning states of affairs which the pupils can comprehend 
can be included in the course outlined here. 

The concentration of most of the problem solving of the 
customary sort in one division will not, of course, prevent 
the use of problems as introductions, explanations, evidences 
of utility, and the like, later, wherever they seem profitable 
for learning. We are not eliminating problems from other 
divisions but are eliminating their systematic insertion in 
the customary routine: technique A, technique A applied to 
problems; technique B, technique B applied to problems; 
and so on. 


The Placement of Negative Numbers 


The proper place for the introduction of the negative 
number has been the subject of some experimentation. 
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Nunn [1914, p. 53] makes a case for delaying this extension 
of the number series until after the following topics have 
been presented: making, interpretation and evaluation of 
formulas; factorizations (common monomial and difference 
of 2 squares) and the converse expansions; easy fractions; 
changing the subject of a formula; functionality as found 
in direct and inverse proportions; using the trigonometric 
ratios especially as applied to navigation questions; graphic 
representation and interpretation; square root; radicals 


(such as \/8, =k approximation formulas for the squares 
and cubes of the sum and difference of two numbers and 
the converse square and cube roots; calculation of mean, 
median, and quartile in statistical data.1 

Rugg and Clark [1918, p. ix], after experimentation in 
classes, delay the introduction of the negative number until 
the second semester’s work, presenting previously these 
topics: literal notation as an aid to problem solving; easy 
equations in one unknown and problems leading to such 
equations; use and evaluation of algebraic expressions and 
formulas; making and reading scale drawings using ruler 
and protractor; solving for unknown lengths proportions 
derived from similar triangles; the tangent and cosine ratios 
used with the Pythagorean theorem for solving triangles; 
reading and making statistical tables and graphs with com- 
putation of mode, median, and mean; and the functional 
linear graph with its equation or formula, y=ax-+b. 

The evidence as presented for this delay in introducing 
negative numbers seems inadequate. So many other factors 


1Tn connection with Nunn’s location of the negative number it should be 
remembered that a child in England using his text would begin the study of 
algebra at eleven or twelve years of age and carry it on in two or three lessons 
a week parallel with the study of geometry up to the age of sixteen, whereas our 
children begin algebra at about fourteen and study it for a year five lessons 
per week. 
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enter into any experiment of this type that, until the partial 
correlations are published, the completeness and _trust- 
worthiness of the proof will be a matter of doubt. 

The following reasons lead us to prefer a location of this 
topic more in line with the traditional position. First, there 
are many generalizations and statements made into formulas 
which are only half truths until the comprehension of the 
negative number permits them to run the entire gamut of 
values. The painstaking care that must be exercised to 
make evaluation possible when arranging numbers for sub- 
stitution in a formula in which a minus sign occurs tends to 
rob such expressions of reality. To illustrate: ‘i. Write a 
formula for the distance apart after a given time of 2 cars 
which start from the same point and travel opposite ways 
at a given speed (d, t, si, s2); 11. The same, the cars being 
already a certain distance apart to begin with; ii. The 
same, the cars starting from the same point but in the same 
direction; iv. The same, the cars going in the same direc- 
tion and the faster being a given distance ahead of the slower 
at the beginning; v. The same, the slower car being a given 
distance ahead of the faster at the beginning.” [Nunn, 
1914 b, p.19.] The last result has fuller meaning in case the 
faster overtakes the slower and passes it, if the child under- 
stands the negative number. 

Second, the failure to introduce the negative number 
reasonably early often makes necessary the writing of two 
formulas where one should suffice. Numerous instances to 
support this contention are available. To choose an easy 
one from Nunn: “i. A boy sells a model flying machine 
and a number of white mice and spends most but not all of 
the proceeds in buying rabbits. Write a formula for the 
money left over, given the sum he receives for the flying 
machine, the prices of a mouse and a rabbit, and the num- 
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bers sold and bought (R,f, m, 7, 7m, n.). ii. Give a formula 
for the money he still requires if the cost of the rabbits is 
greater than the proceeds of his sale.” To make two form- 
ulas grow where but one is needed does not benefit the pupil. 

In the third place, an interference factor is to be reckoned 
with when a child taught to make and use numerous alge- 
braic expressions on the assumption of positive numbers only 
is required to readjust to the concept and use of negative 
numbers in the same or similar expressions. In case he has 
so learned his algebra that it yields him satisfaction as a tool 
of operation, his resentment at the new upsetting doctrine 
will be pronounced — and possibly the keener the more dili- 
gently he has studied the earlier algebra. 'To have mastered 
the method of algebraic addition, multiplication, factoriza- 
tion, and treatment of fractions, on a basis of positive num- 
bers, renders relearning the same topics with negative num- 
bers a doubly disagreeable task. Even to the teacher it 
will tend to be boring to supply sufficient drill matter to 
habituate the pupil in these processes using negative num- 
bers if the processes have been well taught earlier in the 
course with positive numbers. 

Again, there is on the part of most pupils a readiness to 
acquire new points of view at the beginning of the course 
in algebra of which it is worth while to take advantage. 
By most American children a new subject, a new teacher, a 
new classroom, a new textbook, a new group of fellow stu- 
dents are met in one happy readjustment. All surroundings 
thus conspire to amenability to revolutionary doctrine con- 
cerning what has seemed one of the fixed items of the uni- 
verse of abstract truths, namely that numbers start at 1 
(for a few children, at zero) and progress by unit increase 
to a very large sum. To take advantage of this flood tide 
in the affairs of pupils seems sound psychology. 
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For these reasons in our judgment the fundamental con- 
cept of the negative number should be taught as soon as the 
usage of literal notation is mastered — probably about the 
sixth week of the first semester. 

The chief reasons for delaying the treatment as Nunn 
and Rugg and Clark do are: (1) that two great contributions 
of algebraic learning — symbolism and the relation of one 
variable to another — can be taught without the use of 
negative numbers; (2) that these ideas are more likely to be 
mastered if the pupil is without an added burden and 
possible source of mystification; and (3) that both these ideas, 
and the extension of them and of all computational tech- 
niques to include negative numbers, will profit by double 
treatment of much of algebra, first with unsigned numbers, 
and later in a more general manner with signed or “directed” 
numbers. 

We appreciate the weight of these reasons, and would at 
once admit that an excellent brief course could be given 
without generalizing to signed numbers at all, with all graphs 
and equations in the + + quadrant. Of the three things — 
symbolism, the treatment of related variables and the ex- 
tension of computation to include signed numbers — we 
also would rate the third as the least valuable. If it were 
really too great a burden and confusion to begin work with 
all three in the first three months of the course (as given in 
American schools) so that one must be delayed, we also 
should delay the third. It seems to us, however, that suf- 
ficient care and ingenuity in a graded treatment will reduce 
the burden and confusion to amounts so small that the gain 
from the greater generality of treatment will outweigh them. 
In particular, the burden, will be lightened if proofs that are 
beyond his comprehension are replaced by the principle and 
experience that the laws of signs are right because they 
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always give the right results [as in (100+2) (100-2), 
checked by (102X98)]; and if only genuine, needed uses 
are brought forward; and if exercises based on credits and 
penalties in school tests and on deviations plus and minus 
from standards for ages, grades, and the like in school tests 
are used in illustration and application. Some of the diffi- 
culty with signed numbers is due to our explanations, and 
some of the confusion is due to our requiring the pupils to 
use them in cases where he would naturally and properly 
use plain arithmetic. 


CHAPTER XII 


THe STRENGTH OF ALGEBRAIC CONNECTIONS 


As things are now, pupils lack mastery of the elements of 
algebra. The extent to which this is the case can be under- 
stood and appreciated best by the consideration of actual 
test results. The tasks shown in Table 29 were the first 
twenty-eight of forty making a test for which from ninety 
to one hundred minutes was allowed and which could be 
done by first rate algebraists in twenty-five minutes without 
errors save an occasional lapse. Few or no complaints were 
made about insufficient time, and almost all the pupils 
attempted all of these twenty-eight tasks, and others beyond 
them. The schools were either private schools with excel- 
lent facilities, or public high schools in cities which rank 
much above the average of the country in their provision 
for education. In both cases the pupils would, beyond 
question, be superior to the average of second-year high- 
school pupils in general intellect and capacity for mathe- 
matics. All the pupils had studied algebra for at least one 
year. Most of them were continuing their study of it at 
the time the test was given (in October and November and 
December, 1921). 

It does not seem an exaggeration to say that, on the 
whole, these students of algebra had mastery of nothing 


1 Four forms of the test were used, different in the concrete details of each 
task, but constructed on the same plan and of almost exactly equal difficulty. 
The results where forms B, C, and D were used may therefore be safely used to 
make the percentages more reliable; and this has been done. 
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TABLE 29 


PERCENTAGES OF WRONG RESPONSES 


TWENTY-EIGHT TASKS 


AND FAILURES TO RESPOND TO 
IN TEN SCHOOLS 


ScHOOL 
Task 
EN WA eNO a | Ma er sity) a! J 
1. (5a?+4—3a?)+(a2?—-2—7a2?—5) |11 | 4 /10 | 7 |23 /18 [28 |54 |46 |47 
2. (—2a —10a—4a’) + (5a+3a?—4a)|14 19 | 4 | 7 |20 |25 |35 |45 44 |51 
3. From 3a+46 subtract 54a—9b—38c} 6 | 9 | 8 | 7 J17 [17 135 135 [52 165 
4, From 5a—b—2c subtract 8c—3a | 4 | 6 | 7 |10 | 9 |18 [51 |32 [59 |65 
5. 8a+8b—(38a+6b) A| 9 | 7 |12 |11 117 \89 138 153 163 
6. (5d—e) —(7e+2f) 14 |11 [12 21 |20 |28 |42 |41 |66 |o1 
7. 7d X2de? TAZ FOR Gr e260 30n|288126 
8. de’xde 9|9|8 1] 2] 8 124 128 138 |48 137 
9. 8—5 (d+2) 10 | 6 |24 |21 |20 |34 /29 |61 |80 |63 
10. 4e2+e (—4e—3) 10 | 6 j17 {14 {14 [30 /43 [60 |73 |70 
11. 5np—3p (4n+3p) | 14 | 9 |21 |14 15 28 |36 [58 174 |61 
12. pga eas _ _ [89 |12 [31 [26 J20 |44 |72 Ira |75 |e1 
2m?n p> f 9° ~ 
13. 4m Oar 39 |26 |36 |45 |23 |40 |78 |80 |88 |84 
14. re _nin—mp 47 130 |44 |45 [42 |62 [87 (84 |94 |o5 
mn m 
15. (mn) (mn?) Sule On|poe | on 2o0|spOmoSmlaoalse 
16. (2a—7)? 4 7 14 | 6 113 |26 |34 146 |49 
17. If a=2, and b=3, what does 
5a? —2ab equal? 11 |} 0/8 | 5 j15 18 |82 |44 (62 151 
18. If a=.7, and 6=1.2, what does 
2Qa?— Sab equal? 57 |45 |46 [50 |63 164 {80 |78 |91 [91 
19, If a=1, b=2, c=.4, and d=100, 
what does a2—b-++cd equal? 44 /26 136 |36 32 54 |71 |69 |90 |84 
20. Ii a=12, b=6, ee d=3, and 
e=1, what does “{ab-+o(d—6)) 
equal? 59 30 |42 |33 [37 |63 |71 |74 193 [84 
Pals be d=2, e=8, f=4, what does 
qiequal? 116 | 9 |17 |19 |22 |28 |48 163 181 |77 


of 
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TABLE 29—Continued 


ScHOOL 
Task 

INOS NS: JD aa aa ey idee tl a J 
22. a=o What does f equal? 14/15 |13 |21 |31 \85 /58 70 191 186 
23. oa What does W equal? [31 |17 | 9 [21 |35 [28 |67 |g0 |95 j91 

V PiV, x / « ¢ EF: 
24. Sik al Pe What does V equal?|40 |30 |12 |21 |49 |44 |77 |82 |96 |91 
1 


25. 4q=7q+5. What does q equal? |17 |19 | 9 |17 |26 |33 |46 |63 |71 [63 
26. 15=7w—4. What does w equal? {13 | 9 | 7 |10 )25 |26 (83 |55 |58 |49 
V 


27. aes. What does V equal? |10 | 2 | 5 | 5 |22 |19 |49 \62 |74 |74 
gg, on UN 20. Whatsdoes 
2-—u 3—U 
equal? 36 |21 |28 |50 |32 |54 |62 189 )95 |98 


whatsoever. There was literally nothing in the test that 
they could do with anything like 100% efficiency. If they 
had been asked to add 3a to 7a, or to multiply 3b by 2b, we 
might have had nearly perfect records, but that would not 
have meant mastery of 8a+4a or 3bX2b. Complicate the 
situation slightly, as in 7d 2de? or de?Xd’e or 4e?+-e(—4e 
—3), which are Nos. 7, 8, and 10 of the test, and the pupils 
fail. 

These results are supported by the findings in all tests of 
algebraic abilities that have been published. They have not 
stood out in such clear relief before, since in some of the 
previously given tests the pupils have been urged especially 
to speed, and in others the tasks have been more elaborate, 
complex, and difficult than those which we used. Since the 
communities and schools which share voluntarily in educa- 
tional tests and experiments tend to be far above the average 
in intellectual abilities and in educational wisdom and devo- 
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tion, it is safe to assume that the results from Monroe, Rugg 
and Clark, Hotz, and Douglas represent the work of superior 
pupils taught by superior teachers. Our results surely do. 

We quote in Table 30 the facts found by Hotz [1918] 
for pupils who had studied algebra nine months. Hotz 
reports [1918, p. 4] that “Evidence collected by a system 
of checks . . . seems to indicate that the time allotment 
wasample. .. . Inninety-six out of two hundred of the 
tests submitted to nine months’ students, exercises No. 19 
and No. 25 in the equation and formula test were inter- 
changed. They were then submitted to classes on a “‘fifty- 
fifty’’ basis. The results showed that exercise No. 25 was 
solved correctly about three times as often when it came 
last in the list, while No. 19, on the other hand, was solved 
more frequently when it came nineteenth on the list. Sim- 
ilar checks were employed in each of the other tests, with 
the exception of the graph test, and similar results were 
obtained.’’ Since we quote the results for the first ! and easi- 
est sixteen out of twenty-four tasks in the addition and 
subtraction test, for the first and easiest sixteen tasks out 
of twenty-four in the multiplication and division test, and 
for the first 2? and easiest seventeen tasks out of twenty-five 
in the equation and formula test, there is still less danger 
of improper influence of insufficient time in the case of the 
tasks quoted here than for the tests in general. 


1 Not absolutely so; one was 17th in order. 
2 Not absolutely so; one was 18th in order. 
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TABLE 30 


Case of Pupits wHo Havre Srupiep ALGEBRA NinE Monrus. 


ADDITION AND 

SUBTRACTION 
4r+3r+2r= 
2¢+32= 
126+6b—3b= 
2c+3c= 
7x—r#+6—4= 
3a—4b+5a—2b= 
5m+(—4m) = 
20x —(10%-+52) = 
(4r —5t) + (s—38r) = 
8c —(—6+3c) = 


38a? — 3b — (2a?+3b — 
5xa—[ eran inie 
2 

4 . 2 
382 — x4 

3 = Ror 

1 Bee 
a—“z @—7 
can oer 


Artrer Hotz 


MULTIPLICATION AND 


Division 

Shy 0 
12n 
ios : 
2a-4ab? = 3 
Sie 2e = 4 
3 Ot 9n = 5 
—8ab 

42 
4x-(—32y>) = 11 
a.(—3a)-(—2a)= 12 
18m?n —27mn2 = 20 

9mn 

= +27? = 15 


(22+7a—9) (5a—1)=30 
ni+7n?—30 


EQUATION AND 


Nr Ee 
Nooovodnn PW CO 


FORMULA 

24 =4 
7m=3m+12 
32+3=9 
5a+5=61—3a 
7n—12—3n+4=0 
10 -1lz=4—8z 
22=6 

—2.(3—4c) =12 
sa+ixz=3 
oat 


The area of a triangle 


= bh, in which b= 
length of the base, 
and h=height of 
the triangle. How 
many square feet 
are there in a tri- 
angle whose base is 
10 feet, and whose 


20 


n—3 5 ae 
ey Ther 
15° 207 16 
WARE o (79) 37 
—3a2y? 2 
m+n ; b a 29 
a m—n> 
(—32y3)4= 38 


height is 8 feet? 31 
y_5_y 
3 ae e 
1 (x+5) = 36 
3m+7n =34 30 
7Tm+8n =46 
4 2 
Ram” aoe = 
The area of a circle = 
ar? in which r= 
radius of the circle 
and w=3+. Find 


the area in square 
feet of a circle whose 
radius is 7 feet. 


In the formula RM = 


EL, find the value 
of M 
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We present in Table 31 the facts found by Childs [1917, 
p- 171 ff.] for the median of ten schools at the end of a year’s 
study of algebra. Having many specimens of one kind of 
task in each test may suggest to pupils that they work more 
rapidly and less accurately than they ordinarily would; on 


the other hand it should aid precision by securing a ‘“‘set”’ 
or adaptation to the task. 
TABLE 31 
; é Mepran NUMBER Mepian Prercent 
Test I. Subtract. Time, 2 minutes. or ‘ ATTEMPTS” or Correct 
PER MINUTE ANSWERS 
e.g. 10a—17b+240 
—3a+ 2b—100 3.6 49 


Test Il. Multiply and remove paren- 
thesis. Time, 1 minute. 


e.g. +4 (+327) MEOO 91 
Test III. Solveforz. Time, 1 minute 
e.g. +15r=+4 9725 63 
Test IV. Divide. Time, 6 minutes 
e.g. 82—2+/ —32?+17x—10 81 52 
Test V. Transpose terms. Time, 1 
minute 
eg. —4¢+5=37—9 Ooo 82 
Test VI. Collect terms. Time, 2 
minutes 
e.g. —532—10—115 —402 = 3.88 69 


Test VII. State as an equation. 
Time, 4 minutes 
e.g. The sum of two numbers is 
160. The greater is four times 
the less. 1.59 73 
Find each number. 


The data of Monroe [1915] and Rugg [1917] represent 
substantially the same status. 

There is then, obviously, need for considering the psy- 
chology of the strength of the mental connections or bonds 
required in algebra. 
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We may first consider two basic propositions: 

A. These pupils could have gained the abilities needed 
to enable them to do these simple tasks with far fewer errors. 
The tasks are not beyond the intellects of most of them; 
the trouble is not that tasks 1 to 28 contain subtleties which 
they cannot comprehend. 

B. Many of them would profit educationally if some of 
the time and thought that they and their teachers have 
spent in other ways had been spent in enabling them to 
subtract 3c—3a from 5a—b—2c; to multiply 2de? by 7d, 


to find V when EY IVs and the like. It would be better 


i et 
if they thoroughly knew what is required to master half or 
two-thirds of this work rather than knew a little about it all. 

Probably very, very few experts in mathematics, teach- 
ing, or psychology, could be found to dispute either of these 
propositions. The truth of A, for all save the few pupils 
who are either below Stanford Mental Age 13.5 or Army 
Alpha score 56 (first trial), or suffer from a special mathe- 
matical disability, could probably be deduced from psy- 
chological facts. It is also demonstrated a posteriori by the 
fact that certain schools, not superior in their student per- 
sonnel, do secure substantial efficiency at such tasks. 

The truth of B is argued as follows: 

The disciplinary value of algebra shrinks toward zero 
when pupils operate it so as to fail with one out of four 
simple tasks. ‘The lessons of logic, precision, and economy 
cannot well be transferred if they have not been learned for 
algebra itself. The value of algebra as a tool may fall below 
zero When pupils are so insecure in its technique. It may 
be actually better for them to earn money to hire somebody 
to do their algebra for them than to trust their own work. 
The value of algebra as an inspiration and enrichment be- 
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comes very dubious. One fears that children who are so 
much at a loss in operating with symbols and equations lack 
any very beneficial ideas about symbolism or the equation. 

It will be understood that we are not upholding B for all 
algebraic knowledge, but only, for the present, for such 
fundamental connections or bonds as are needed for such 
tasks as Nos. 1 to 28 of Table 29. Indeed, one of the most 
promising ways to secure something like 100% efficiency 
with certain bonds is to sacrifice others. For example, a 
rather long list can be made of mnemonic bonds now often 
formed at considerable time cost, all of which might perhaps 
be replaced by ‘Copy these formulas carefully on a card 
and put such a card in a pocket of every suit of clothes 
(dress) you own.” Another long list could be made of bonds 
between various disguises of a?—b?, a’?+2ab+6?, etc., and 
their factors where time might be saved, these tasks being 
left to be done, if at all, as ‘‘originals.”” Other cases where 
bonds may be formed to only slight or even zero strength 
will suggest themselves. 

Two objections will be made to emphasis on the strength- 
ening of bonds by thinkers who, while admitting the validity 
of propositions A and B, deprecate any tendency that may 
sacrifice the applications of algebra and its study of relations 
to formal work with symbols. They will object that the 
formal work has already more than its fair share of attention 
and that we should not be interested in creating skillful, 
rapid algebraic computers. 

We may sympathize with these objections without aban- 
doning the view that certain bonds need to be far stronger 
than they now are. We could, in fact, reduce the relative 
amount of formal work enormously and still give more prac- 
tice to the fundamental bonds than they now receive. For 
example, the elimination of all work with polynomial denom- 
inators, division by a polynomial, and square root and cube 
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root of polynomials, would leave much time free for strength- 
ening basic bonds. Moreover, it may be that interesting 
applications of algebra are the very best means of strength- 
ening them. 

As to creating computers, the objection states a true and 
important fact, but it is not an objection. We should not 
eare much about training algebraic computers; the “‘prac- 
tical’”’ utility of even the simplest algebraic computations, 
as such, is not widespread, as is the utility of simple arith- 
metical computation. Algebraic computation is, however, 
much more than a practical tool. It is also an evidence of 
understanding of the algebraic principles learned and an aid 
in learning others. Unless the pupil has mastery for such 
tasks as Nos. 1 to 28, he can hardly have any real apprecia- 
tion of the nature of algebraic symbolism, negative numbers, 
exponents, equations, or the axioms used in solving them. 
Nor is he probably fit to follow the derivations and proofs of 
formulas, or to select the formulas which fit given problems 
in applied algebra, or to apply them properly when selected. 
More attention to the fundamental bonds will probably be 
profitable, entirely apart from the improvement in compu- 
tation for computation’s sake. 

Without further debate about the importance of strength- 
ening these fundamental bonds,' let us consider promising 
means of doing it. 

1 By an unfortunate choice of words, it is customary to say that the basic 
mental connections involved in the use of the axioms, the laws of signs, expo- 
nents in multiplication and division, removal of parentheses, and the like, 
should be automatic. Automatic is used by many psychologists to mean 


“unconscious,” “without awareness”! We do not wish them to be automatic 


in the sense of without awareness. On the contrary, it is rather an advan- 
42 
yx? 


tage for a pupil to be fully aware that in ai he is cancelling, that he leaves 


a? above as the balance from a‘ and a?, and leaves x below as the balance 
from 2? and 2? and that b must stay in, too. It is surety and readiness to 
act, not the absence of awareness or consciousness, that we desire. Strong, 
perfect, errorless, habitual, fluent, would perhaps be better adjectives than 
automatic. 
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The first is a better and earlier understanding of the 
essential fact that letters represent numbers. <A pupil may 
think that abxb=ab? with the attitude “The product of 
two numbers times one of them=what?” and think, when 
he obtains the ab’, ‘This is a rule that will be true of the 
product of any two numbers by one of them,’ and half- 
think ‘‘cdd would be cd?, zyXy would be zy?.” abXb= 
ab? is to him a meaningful series like “A dog has four legs.’ 
He may, on the other hand, see or hear abxb=ab? without 
any ‘‘set”’ of his mind toward ‘‘ generalized arithmetic,” and 
without thinking of numbers, or even, in any proper sense, 
of anything. abxb=ab? is then a nonsense series like ‘“‘rig 
fan tu lo.” It will then be hard to learn and to remember, 


and will be a dead item of memory unrelated to cdXd, 
xy Xy, and hardly differentiated from a or ab+b. If the 
“set”’ or attitude of the mind toward the first hundred or so 
operations with literal numbers is permitted to become that of 
learning a queer game, where you pretend to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide letters, there is certainty that these 
bonds themselves will be weak, and probability that all later 
practice will be much less effective than it should be. As a 
result of their experiments in teaching, Rugg and Clark were 
led to provide painstakingly for full and repeated attention 
fo tue fact that a,b, ¢,...-,. x, y mean real numbers of some 
real objects or quantities. Work in evaluation is of great 
merit in this respect, as they found. 

The second means of strengthening the fundamental 
algebraic bonds is to form and justify the habit of expecting 
the operations to give a trustworthy, useful result. If, by 
keeping the tasks within the pupil’s powers, by providing 
them with keys and checks for use when needed, and by 
other means, we give them cause to trust their algebraic 
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results as they trust their addition of 2 and 2 or their mul- 
tiplication of 10 by 10, the connections will be made with 
distinctness, emphasis, and satisfaction. Consequently, 
they will grow strong rapidly. If, on the other hand, the 
pupil thinks av 3ax?=3a2x* with no sense of security, the 
gain from the practice will be slight. If he feels much the same 
when he calls awX3aa? “3az*’ as when he calls it “Sax”, 
we cannot expect rapid strengthening of the latter. Unless 
we are skillful, some of the pupils’ practice will be practice 
in error and much of it will be practice in insecurity. 

Some of the devices which have been found helpful in 
arithmetic deserve trial in algebra. Such, for example, are 
keyed exercises wherein the pupil can learn at once whether 
his response is right or wrong; and practice drills wherein 
he acquires a specified mastery of certain bonds before pro- 
ceeding to form others. Consider material like that shown 
on page 331 for early work in multiplication. The pupil 
covers the answers with a card and later looks at them to 
verify his answers. In early stages he may verify each answer 
as he obtains it. Later he may write some or all before 
verifying any. 

Consider material like that shown on page 332!, which the 
pupil uses with the directions: ‘‘ Practice with these until 
you can write the right answers in 15 minutes.” This mate- 
rial also may be keyed, the keys being planned for convenient 
use with both oral and written practice, and used so as to 
economize the pupil’s time and encourage him to do without 
the key as soon as is wise. 

If the attention of the class is held, rapid oral exercises 
are useful in algebra as in arithmetic, having the merit that 
a wrong response meets immediate correction. 


‘Further illustrations of this sort of work will be found in recent text- 
books, for example, on pages 47, 176, 206, 254, 269, 279, 280, 305 and 309 
of Fundamentals of High School Mathematics, by Rugg and Clark. 
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EXERCISE 1 


3X 5a 15a 3Xa 3a 
4X7b 28b 4Xb 4b 
5X6n 30n 9xXk 9k 
7X8p 56p 7Xt Tt 
8x 10¢q 80q 6Xy 6y 
2X 6a? 12a? 5Xe 5C? 
38x42 12¢ 7X 73 
5X 9d? 450? OX 6x? 
7X 6f? 42f? 4xXay 4ay 
10 X 2m? 20m? 8xbm Sbm 
5 xX 4p3 20p3 2Xcq? 2c? 
6X3 1848 5X ep 5ep 
exons 35x4 9x dz 9d?z 
8X 2y! 16y* 2Xadx 2adx 
9x 3¢q° 27q° 3 xX cy?23 scy?23 
2X 4ac 8ac 2aX3a 6a? 
3X 5bd 15bd 5bX9b 45b? 
4X Tex 28¢ex 6c 4c 24¢ 
5X S8mt A40mt 72X22 142? 
6X 2xy 12ay 9y X8y 72y? 
Tx 2ac 14ac? 3¢X4ab 12abe 
8X3ck 247k 8c X9cg 720g 
9X 2ef? 18ef? 5x xX bry 30x7y 
8x 4h?m 32h?m 3p X2pv 6p? 
6X 5mn? 30mn? 4mXTmp 28m?p 
4x 3ab?d 12ab'd 8d X 2ad 16ad? 
5x 5def? 25de*f? 3b X8ab 24 ab? 
7X3 pt 21 p?qrt 2k X7Tdk 14dk? 
8X 2272y28 162?y2 5a X 9cx 45cx? 
9X 3w%yz 27 wyrz 4yX Smy 20my? 
7 ise 14x 3ab xX 2ax 6a*ba 
3 xX but 15wt 8ck X 4cy 82Cky 
4x 4a 16a3 7Tmx X 6my 42mxy 
5 X<4mn2p 20mn?p 8ep X 5kp A0ekp? 


6X 9axy 54acy Imp X 8ap 27amp? 
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6xX9m 
4X Taxy 
3ab xX bax 
dx d3 
cm X1.6h 


20 X 1.4 
xX8 
TxXo5azt 
anX np 
adxX4md 


ayX3x 

4ch X cfh? 
5df X3np 
2ady X 4nd?y 
SX 2074? 


9X 3ef? 
Laie 
2cv X3v 
abX cx 
UGE 


5 x 4p3 
3xXm 
2y°Xy 
4dw x 5d 
—3nX 5p 


5b x 6b 

3uX 8cx 

4b xX Tab 

7d xX 2de 

— pw x pw 


5X 4imn?p 
6bka Xx 8ky 
2dy X 4ady 
bXa 
pxy 


EXERCISE 2 


2d (a—6cd?) 
—am (mn—a) 
p? (6px+s) 
—cx (x—5y) 
acy (2y—c) 


3y (n—asy) 
bfk (b+4k) 
—bx (y—b) 
3b (6—bc) 
—dy? (8d —8v) 


UE 0 -y) 
4an? (cn+2a?) 
e (p—8be) 

—dx (11 —2az) 
4y (x+c) 


5m («—am?) 
—bdy (y—3) 
ax? (de+12) 
f (w—16) 

—cp (y—ap) 


4p (p+-4) 
kms (4—2p) 
—mn (pm—n) 
9n (—a—4n) 
ay? (r-+5) 


27° (8q—5) 
—ad? (a+ab) 
mp (mp —8) 
—8n3 (b—an) 
ey (y—3) 


5x (7 -+akz) 
7n? (3d —2b) 
—2y? (~—3dy) 
6a (9-+b) 

— ps (p—8s) 
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The third means is by infusing the process of learning 
with interest, so that the pupils care about obtaining right 
answers. Drills can probably be devised that will be as 
suitable in the bonds formed and much more attractive than 
those on pages 331 and 332. 

Group competition and competition by individuals each 
with his own past record will be found useful. The teaching 
of algebraic computation as a means of solving for any one 
of the elements of a formula and deriving new formulas from 
those already known will show the utility of the computa- 
tions, and may thereby increase interest. Nunn’s treatment 
should be studied from this point of view, since he has used 
brilliant ingenuity and much care in introducing computing 
as a tool for ‘changing the subject”’ of a formula.! 

A fourth means is the provision of aids to bridge the 
transition from learning A and B and C and D to learning 
to operate A and B together, and C and D together, and 
later A, B, C, and D all together. Thus a pupil learns to 
find any product of the form aX bz, and any product? of the 
form xXy, and any product of the form x*Xz’, and learns 
that +X-+ gives +, —X-— gives +, and +X— or —-xX+ 
gives —. 

To multiply 3p <4qr, he has to use the first two in codp- 
eration; to multiply (p?) (—p*) he has to use the last two 
in codperation; to multiply (2°mx) xX (—.03m2px?) he has to 
use all four (and in fact certain other bonds as well) in the 
right codperative arrangement. 

1 Tt is, however, a question whether the formulas of science and engineering 
are very much more interesting to pupils than the a’s and b’s and 2’s, and 
whether changing the subject of a formula and deriving new formulas from 
a given formula are much more real issues to them than. finding sums, differ- 


ences, products, and quotients. Nunn’s procedure is correct and means some 
gain, but we should not expect too much from it. 


2 Letting a, b, and c represent any numerals, and letting x, y, and z repre- 
sent any literal factors expressed by single letters. 
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The organization and codperative use of habits needs 
guidance as truly as their separate formation. Graduation 
of the tasks and keyed exercises will help to prevent practice 
in error and blundering. Surveying the results with respect 
to signs, coefficients, letters, and exponents may help. The 
more elaborate the selection, arrangement and relations of 
the habits are, the more profit there will be from checking. 
Pupils who are confused and react in a hit or miss way may 
be aided by being led to state just what they plan to do 
and why they plan to do it. 

The most obvious means of improvement we have not 
yet mentioned — namely, a general increase in the amount 
of practiceon computation. We have not mentioned it 
because it is doubtful whether a general increase in the kind 
of practice now given is an economical means of securing 
mastery. We do not, for example, know that the use of 
textbooks in which the general computation is reduced enor- 
mously, results in weaker fundamental bonds. The quality 
of the practice is certainly the thing for science to improve. 
Anybody can increase its general amount. Certain inequal- 
ities and special insufficiencies should, however, receive at- 
tention. They will be listed in chapter XIII. 

Finally it is obvious that any improvements made in the 
conditions and methods of learning will tend to secure 
greater strength of these bonds, other things being equal. 
There is a positive correlation among schools between mas- 
tery of them and ability with more elaborate calculations 
and with problem solving. 

So much for the bonds that need to be made stronger 
than they are made now. Consider bonds that may well 
be left weaker than they are now. We have first any bonds 
that are useful only for abilities which have been recom- 
mended for discard. They need only zero strength. Next 
we have such specific memory bonds as those for the for- 
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mulas of arithmetic and geometric progressions and the bi- 
nomial theorem. Pupils might perhaps gain by being per- 
mitted to look these up in the book or by being given time 
to derive them instead of being required to learn them as 
now. They are evidently hard to remember; for it is a 
regular procedure for pupils who take college entrance exam- 
inations to study the formulas just before the examination, 
and write them out on the question paper as soon as they 
receive it, before even looking to see which it calls for! 
Their teachers train them to do this. If a pupil really under- 
stands them, however, it would seem that he ought to 
be able to remember or re-derive them after a reasonable 
amount of practice in applying them. 

In general, in a course in algebra such as would embody 
the recommendations so far made in this volume, there are 
not many bonds formed that are not worth forming to a 
strength of, say, ‘Right 49 times out of 50,’’ when operating 
along with other bonds in the ordinary applications of 
algebra. 

One very special case remains — that of crutches, or 
connections which are formed for temporary use only, to 
give way later to others. Such are: writing 1 as coefficient, 
writing a parenthesis around a polynomial which is a numer- 
ator or denominator or under a radical sign, and writing 1 
as exponent. Such crutches are very rarely advocated by 
authors of textbooks or courses of study and are not much 
used by teachers of algebra. 

The general principle is to avoid them except for reasons 
of weight, in accord with the general psychological maxim, 
“Other things being equal form a connection in ways in 
which it is to be used.’”’ When there do seem to be reasons 
of weight the bad consequences of the use of crutches can be 
reduced by attaching the standard procedure to one mental 
set or attitude, and the provisional “‘crutch”’ procedure to a 
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clearly differentiated set. For example, the pupils may 
be given work in this form: 


In this column you may change In doing the work of this column, 

a to a}, b to b', c to c, etc., to help remember that when no exponent is 
you to remember that when no ex- printed, the exponent 1 is under- 
ponent is printed, the exponent 1 is stood. 
understood. 

az (az+a) a (ai—a) 

bt (a+ai+b3) bz (atb+abi+b) 

c (cz —c+c3) (ci +d) (e+d+) 

d(/d—~/cd) e3 (ef —e} +e) 

(e+e2) (e—e2) ete. 

etc. 


In some cases where a certain procedure eventually gives 
way to another the former should still be maintained at a 
substantial strength, because of its value as a part of the 
pupil’s total system of algebraic abilities and as an insurance 
against rote learning and other calamities. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the first. applications of the axioms in the arrange- 
ment of equations for solving. Adding .... to both sides 
and subtracting .... from both sides do give way to “‘trans- 
posing” but they should not be permitted to perish for lack 
of exercise thereafter. It is true that we do not wish a 
pupil, after attaining 2p+4=p+6 or 10p=100, to think 
laboriously, ‘‘I will subtract p from both sides and 4 from 
both sides,” and ‘‘I will divide both by 10.” On the other 
hand we do wish him to retain the axiom bonds strong for use 
when needed. The use of equations which result in 14.5p = 
92.6 and the like will serve this and other useful ends. 

There is some evidence that teachers of algebra let the 
axiom bonds weaken too much and too soon from disuse. 
For example, many pupils have no clear and sure ideas of 
why the common denominators vanish when an equation is 
“cleared of fractions’ and do not vanish when fractions 
are added or subtracted. In fact if, after the training in 
clearing of fractions, tasks in adding fractions are assigned, 
a considerable percentage of pupils discard the denominators. 
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In many respects it would be profitable to teach pupils 
at the beginning to clear equations of fractions gradually 
by multiplying by the “largest”? denominator first and 
then by the largest that remained and so on. As a general 
procedure for after-life, this is perhaps better than finding 
the least common denominator, reducing all terms to it, and 
then letting all denominators disappear. It is easier to 
remember, and nearly or quite as economical of time for the 
sorts of operations that life offers. As a procedure for school 
use it has the merit of reinforcing the fundamental knowledge 
of the equation and the use of the axioms. If pupils later 
learn to obtain the least common denominator and operate 
accordingly they will be less likely to learn it as an unrea- 
soning routine. 

Teachers sometimes treat what we have called the regular 
procedure almost as a crutch assisting the pupil to mastery 
of a short cut which replaces it. For example, a pupil would 
probably be scorned for multiplying out (2m+7) (2m+7) 
instead of applying the a?+2ab-+-b? formula, or for writing 
(2p—q) —(8p+q) in column form and subtracting instead 
of changing signs and collecting terms, if he did either after 
the short cut had been learned. He might be scorned for 
dividing m‘n*—27p* by mn —3p instead of writing the result 
directly with the aid of a?—b?=(a—b) (a?+ab+b’), or for 
not transposing two terms from each side in one step. 

In view of the very low degree of strength of the funda- 
mental bonds, it seems unwise to abandon them so soon. 
Agility with algebraic manipulations is of value chiefly as a 
symptom of understanding of literal and negative numbers, 
formulas, equations, and the laws of generalized arithmetic. 
Mastery of the regular operations usually teaches these les- 
sons better than facility with short cuts, and the short cuts 
themselves are most instructive when based on mastery of 
the regular operations. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Tur PsycHotocy or Dritt In ALGEBRA: THE AMOUNT 
OF PRACTICE 


TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES OF AMOUNTS OF PRACTICE 


Teachers of algebra have, in general, vague and erroneous 
ideas concerning the amount of practice that they give on 
the various features of algebraic learning. The reader may 
convince himself of this by having a score of teachers of 
mathematics make independent estimates as directed below, 
either for an average textbook, as stated, or for any given 
textbook with which they are familiar. It will be found that 
they differ very greatly one from another and from the real 
facts. 

We report here some of the results found in the estimates 
of sixty-eight teachers of mathematics. These teachers were 
probably mostly from the top fifth of teachers of mathe- 
matics in respect to ability to make such estimates. Two- 
thirds of them were members in attendance upon a meeting 
of an important association of teachers of mathematics, and 
one-third were graduate students in an advanced course on 
the teaching of mathematics at a large university. They 
used the following Estimate Record: 


If a pupil does all the work given in an average algebra textbook for 
Grade 9, that is, for a one-year course in algebra, how many times will he 
do each of the following? (Write estimates on the dotted lines): 

1. Represent a number by a letter. 

2. Form an equation. 

3. Translate an algebraic statement into words. 
338 
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4. Transform a formula. 
6. Add with unlike signs.! 
6. Add with like signs.! 
7. Remove a negative parenthesis. 
8. Use the fact that +-+— gives — and —++ gives —. 
9. Add or subtract with polynomials. 
10. Use the fact that like powers of equals are equal. 
11. Use the fact that like roots of equals are equal. 
12. Factor v?+bret+c. 
13. Factor az?+ba+e. 
14. Solve simultaneous equations by addition or subtraction. 
15. Solve simultaneous equations by substitution. 
16. Express a ratio. 
17. Change the sign of one term of a fraction, and before the fraction. 
18. Factor the difference of two perfect squares. 
19. Cancel in fractions. 
20. Divide by a fraction. 


In what follows a, b, c, mean any numerals; x, y, z, mean any letters. 


21. ax+u 

22. x+axr 

23. «+x 

24. x+2? 

25. a~+bex 

26. Add or subtract fractions. 

27. 22+23 

28. x3+2? 

29. Va _ “and V2—4/2 
Vb b Vy y 


a_va x Va 
30. sie == and |/-=—— 
eaey NY vy 


Table 32 shows the estimates for the first twenty items. 
Table 33 shows, for comparison, the facts actually found in 
counts of the operations performed by a pupil in doing all 
the work assigned for the first year in four textbooks.? It 


10f the sixty-eight teachers, twenty-three were directed not to include 
estimates on No. 5 “and No. 6. The estimates upon these two items are, 
none the less, more variable than those upon any other items in the list. The 
forty-five te: achers varied from one hundred to one million in their estimates 
of No. 5 and No. 6! See Table 32. 

2The method of making these counts is described on pages 348 and 349. 
One of the four counts was of the work assigned for two years in a textbook 
in which algebra, geometry, and some trigonometry are taught as a combined 
course. 
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will be observed that the highest estimate of the sixty-eight 
is almost always over one hundred times the lowest, and 
that to include even only half of the estimates, we require 
differences of four to one, five to one, eight to one, and the 


like. 
TABLE 32 


EstIMATEs, BY 68 TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, OF THE AMOUNT OF PRACTICE 
on Various ABILITIES IN THE AVERAGE First-YEAR ALGEBRA 


TEXTBOOK 
& gQ 2) & & 2 
cy 6 i “ae oe 
Fah e z o adit wees 
<4 E Ss i 8% Bz 
ud co td 4 é | i B 
ae | 2 os E a | se 
a it = g & il ; : 
ae | 8 au a Pea a PS 
[est ied < < Pp <q 
1 2 51 6! 8 9 
Oto 99 6 1 8 18 
100 to 199 5 15 6 3 12 14 
200 to 299 14 123 1 2 7 4 
300 to 399 4 3 5 4 5 5 
400 to 499 3} 4 3 2 5 2 
500 to 599 4 11 5 5 10 5 
600 to 699 1 1 \ z, 3 1 
700 to 799 2 1 1 1 
800 to 899 4 2 2 1 i 3 
900 to 999 i 2 
1000 to 1099 8 4 8 8 5 3 
1100 to 1199 
1200 to 1299 2 3 ih 
1300 to 1399 
1400 to 1499 1 
also also also also also also 
1,500 2 at 1,800 2,000 (5)| + 2,000(6)}1,700 
2,000(3)| 2,000 2,000 (3) 2,500 2,500 —|2,000(4) 
2,500 |2,200/  2,500(3)| 3,000 5,000(4)|2,500 
3,000(2)| 3,000 3,000 3,500 50,000 = {3,000 
5,000(2) 10,000 (3) 4,000 5,000(2) 
6,000(2) 20,000 5,000 8.000 
7,500 1,000,000 10,000 (2) | One 
8,000 20,000 teacher 
10,000(4) 1,000,000 failed 
20,000 to esti- 
50,000 mate 9 


1 Only 45 teachers estimated for 5 and 6. 
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TABLE 32 (Continued) 


[a |e | ge | 3] ee [ee 
zEg < ag 528g 5652 BEE Sez 
< ° Am ° < 
H H ma pb p co 
3 4 7 10 11 12 13 
OF’ <9 2 2 2 1 2 
10 to 19 1 5 1 if 10 
20 to 29 8 9 5) 8 10 4 ili 
30 to 39 2 1 2 3 2 
40 to 49 1 4 1 2 3 
50 to 59 7 17 ul 18 12 8 10 
60 to 69 2 1 1 1 il 2 
70 to 79 3 3 3 4 i a 6 
80 to 89 1 D 1 
90 to 99 1 1 1 1 
100 to 109 13 a 9 if 9 9 6 
110 to 119 
120 to 129 1 
130 to 189 
140 to 149 1 
150 to 159 3 3 1 3 4 2 4 
160 to 169 1 
170 to 179 1 2 1 
180 to 189 1 
190 to 199 1 ! 
200 to 209 8 10 4 3 3 9 if 
also also also also also also also 
250(3) 250 250(2) 300 250 250(2) | 300(4) 
300(4) 800 300(4) 400(3) | 3800 300(4) | 350 
400 350 400(4) 500(4) | 400(8) | 350 400(2) 


500(4) | 400 500(10) | 2000 500(3) | 500(6) | 500(2) 
600 500(3) | 600 10000 6000 600(2) | 600 


800 | 1000 700 625. | 625 
1500 | 3000 900 800(2) | 900(2) 
2000(2) 1000(3) 1000(2) {1000 


4000 2000(2) 
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TABLE 32 (Continued) 


Oto 9 


10 to 19 
20 to 29 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 
60 to 69 
70 to 79 
80 to 89 
90 to 99 
100 to 109 
110 to 119 
120 to 129 
130 to 139 
140 to 149 
150 to 159 
160 to 169 
170 to 179 
180 to 189 
190 to 199 
200 to 209 


ane Ba Oe ee |e gab ee 
Bea | Be on lease \Aneusiee ea ie 
a8 a5 ie eer est ee 
| g g SI n faa} a a ie = < fa < 
Biz ZZ 4 Am 5 al 
ee & | ge28 < Eace | Ese z i 
Veal lsat es oe A nN A 
Sais 5 On & Zan O a7 8 2 She 
AR AE 2A a i nOR& Ca & 4 pe 
DM n eal (6) Fy 1S) A 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
4 6 1 
2 6 14 7 1 5 
4 13 11 18 1 4 9 
3 4 1 7 5 1 3 
3 4 5 3 3 Wy, 3 
17 13 11 9 5 4 10 
2, 1 1 3 
2 3 5 2 2 
1 1 2 
1 i 1 
14 7 8 8 7 15 6 
il 3 
3 1 2 4 2 6 
il il 1 1 2 
1 
6 3 2 2 9 6 
also also also also also also also 
250(2) | 250 300 250 250(5) | 250(5) | 250(5) 
300 300(2) | 1000(2) 300(38) | 300(7) | 300(5) | 275 
500 500 2500 400(3) | 350(2)} 350 300(3) 
600 750 1000 400(3) | 400 500(3) 
800 800 1500 500 500(6) | 600 
1000 2500 550 600 800 
1500 600 800(2) | 900 
1650 1000(2) | 1000(5) |1000(2) 
1250 1500 
1500 3000 


2500 
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TABLE 33 
Boox A Book B- Book CC Boox D 


1. Represent a number by a 
NC tECE te EA OE UNS 427 559 367 507 
2. Form an equation......... 476 536 429 627 

8. Translate an algebraic state- 
ment into words......... 49 30 52 72 
4. Transform a formula....... 43 25 54 43 

7. Remove a negative paren- 
thesis . 200 232 41 PL 

8. Use the fact that Sua 1 a 

BLVeo sai Cd. Setar 
DIVES the ee ein mere 412 813 87+9k 138 
9. Add or subtract with | 38 39 1 39 
POlymo natal see J 258 49 3 38 

. 10. Use the fact that like powers 
of equals are equal...... 38 30 1 6 

. 11. Use the fact that like roots 
of equals are equal...... 107 98 102 48 
eet oe actor: OTC... ee ee 215 208 1381+18h 61 
pelos HaACctOr d2"-\-00 Cus .s ee 164 123 — 66 


. 14. Solve simultaneous equa- 
tions by addition or sub- 


CRC TLOME eras acne 131 132 60 80 
. 15. Solve simultaneous equa- 

tions by substitution..... 47 78 50 48 
Mel Gee xpress a raulOse ee ar 14 3 30 49 


% 17. Change the sign of one term 
of a fraction, and before 


ThepirachlOnmen Meee. 30 43 8 14 
. 18. Factor the difference of two 
perfect squares. . 186 280 — 139 
{ Mono! 278 144 196 178 
. 19. Cancel in fractions. \ Poh fps 266 181 77 5g 
PO ei vide byran inaculoninn sr. 60 62 30 38 
In what follows a, b, c, mean any numerals; 2, y, 2 mean any letters. 
Le = it aha te 124 141 5 18 
5 is OA CoS OR RR ot ene cae ie meen erat 0 3 5 3 
OSM eRe bien chal eee etn Sersiye es 185 107 88 9 
5 0 OTe ie ae eae oot et earn Zz, 10 0 1 
BP 2 OS O70 bn OO Res ATE 2 4 0) 1 0 
.. 26. Add or subtract fractions. . 231 129 90 102 
wis GM ire Nate ER A oe Re NE OOM 0 0 0 0 
EO, gio als min ae te. dati eal 8 16 2 2 
29; pe aie and —— Mme 
Me ; Vi i 109 112 106 
= as . = 0 1 
a Va c_ VE 


; I = + Anc ie 
a b Wb Y Vy 


1 Factors just alike. 
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Table 34 shows the estimates for all twenty-eight items 
summed together,! giving a rough index of the teachers’ 
notions of how much practice in general a standard instru- 
ment of instruction gives. There is, here, a range from 
under one thousand to about one hundred thousand! 


TABLE 34 


FREQUENCIES OF DIFFERENT ESTIMATES FOR ALL TWENTY-EIGHT ITEMS 


Sum or Estimates 


FOR 28 IrEMs 


0 to 
1000. to 
2000 to 
3000 to 
4000 to 
5000 to 
6000 to 
7000 to 
8000 to 
9000 to 

10000 to 
15000 to 


999 
1999 
2999 
3999 
4999 
5999 
6999 
7999 
8999 
9999 

14999 
T9999 


TOGETHER 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS 


il 
12 


ON NNRENNC 


5) 
also 21000-++ 
22000-++ 
27000+ 
30000+ 
34000+ 
44000-+ 
50000 + 
53000 + 
66000 + 
94000+ 


By dividing a teacher’s estimate for each of the twenty- 
eight estimates by the sum of the twenty-eight, we have 
measures of his opinion concerning the relative amount of 
practice given to each item, which are comparable to similar 
measures for other teachers. Table 35 exhibits these opin- 
ions concerning relative amounts of practice, with the effect 
of general over- or under-estimation of practice eliminated. 


1That is, the sum of the twenty-eight estimates was obtained for each 
teacher. Items 5 and 6 were not used. 
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There is still-an enormous variation one from another and 
from the truth. 


TABLE 35 


Estimates oF RELATIVE AMOUNTS OF PRACTICE: 
Minaabwess aks Pay As TN OL PA, DBL Ae OTs} 


Item + 
Sum or 28 


rare 


2 91 19 


ine) 
rare 
iw) 
i) 
bo 
co 
no 
ASS 
i) 
for) 

we 


eh 


~I 
= 
(oe) 
bo 
NHR AT ~100 0 
a 
WW 
wo 


— 
NIOMH WD 
PNR ODORY 


WERE PNK WANOERNODOA| C 
as 


= 
J 
+ 
° 
S) 
“I 
Ne) 
PR PNWWNWWNWNWNe 
aos 


Re wD WNW RO 


= 
Or 
a 
fo) 
— 
Or 
We) 

— 
eb 
bo 
(Se) 


_— 
cae 
+ 

° 

—_ 
I 
No) 
Nr b 
eee 


ay 


iw) 
on 
ot 
° 
y iw) 
Re) 
Wo) 
Re Ob 
elt SOR WO ew) e 
me bo 
i 
— 
iy 


45 to .459 
.50 or over 


NIE 


1 


In the items credited in general with the larger amounts 
of practice the range of the estimates is usually from about 
1 per cent to over 20 per cent; in the items credited in 
general with smaller amounts of practice the range is usually 
from under one-half of one per cent to twenty times as 
much. 


111 omitted. 
242 omitted. 
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TABLE 35. (Continued) 


Estimates or RevatrveE AMOUNTS OF PRACTICE: 
lone 3, 2b, 75 TO, tl, 13, tee el sy ANG), aly, NSS, BA 


lM 3/3 | 4 | 7 | 10| 11 | 12 | 18 | 14 | 16} 16/172] 18 | 20 
000 to .004) 10| 8 | 5|/ 13/10] 5| 8] 8] 15/23/22] 5] 6 
005 to .009| 14 | 19} 6| 17] 23| 6 | 15] 11 | 20/20/12) 6| 18 
010 to 014, 3| 13] 9 | 12] 9| 14] 16] 12] 12/12] 12] 8| 13 
Mito 4019! 43 |) Sel Sek 9 Veo | 10:1 3 |) OF 7 es eer oper 
020 to 024 5| 5|/ 2) 2] 3] 4] 2] 9] 3 aie 
025 fo 029 71-81 9) SB Ir4 | ist 8} 6ol 41e1)) masliegiies 
080to 034) 45a aed thr2)| | 5 |) Baht 21 71 5 
(036 ten0s0n <eriP Islas! 4/22: (83 aBalesal ae al A, a 
"040 to 4044) 13) 2) 6s) 1 le Qi 63°) 21) adi on We Tee eo ciame 
045 to 049] 2 7 9) eo | Podie t 2 
(050 to .054 2| 2] 3] 1 El at i)| od jatt 
055 to .059| 2 2 1 1) | nal Of 
060 to .064| 2 view 2] 2 
065 to .069 Bolas 2| 2 1 
‘070 to .074| 1 1 
(075 to .079 bah 8 2 
-080 to .084| 1 ities 1 
“085 to .089 
090 to .094| 1 
095 to .099 1 1 2 
2 at |1 at |1 at {1 at 1 at |1 at 1 at |2 at |1 at 
10] 10] 10} 14 12) 12 21) 10) .12 
1 at jl at 1 at 
12) .20 20 
3 at 
13 
1 at 
M4 


The variation remains very great if we compute the 
ratios of the estimates for two items made by each indi- 
vidual. For example, the opinions of the sixty-eight teach- 
ers in answer to the question ‘“‘How many times as often 
will the pupil ‘Form an equation’ as he will ‘Translate an 
algebraic statement into words’ ”’ were as follows, for twenty 

141 omitted. 


213 omitted. 
34-1 omitted. 
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teachers, taken at random? 3)4%5, 1):19,-14, 1.7, 2; 2)°2, 24; 
omaeo, 6 65,02. (05, LOL: 

The ratios for (8) ‘‘Use the fact that ++-— gives — 
and —++ gives —” and (14) “Solve simultaneous equa- 
tions by addition or subtraction”’ were, for twenty teachers 
taken “at Tandom: 4, 3, 152; 2, 3,3, °4, 5, 5-++5 6,10, 10:10; 
12—, 123, 16+, 20, 15, 88. 

Some of the variations with some of the items are doubt- 
less due to different interpretations of ‘Represent a number 
by a letter,” “Form an equation,” and the rest. This cannot, 
however, be a large factor, since the variation is nearly or 
quite as large for items so clear as ‘‘Remove a negative 
parenthesis,” or “ax+2.”’ Some of the variations with 
some of the items are doubltess due to familiarity with 
different textbooks, which assign different amounts of work 
with, say, ratio, factoring, and radicals for the first-year 
course. This too is not a very large factor; for the varia- 
tion is nearly or quite as large for items like ‘‘ Use the fact 


that +-+-— gives —”’ which everybody knows are in all 
first-year courses, as for the items involving roots and 
powers. 


The plain fact is that nobody — not even the author of 
a textbook — has exact knowledge of the amount of practice 
it contains unless he actually makes the count. Such counts 
are excessively laborious and, so far as we can learn, the 
ones reported here are the first that have ever been made. 
Still less has anybody exact knowledge of the amount of 
practice in the classroom apart from the textbook. 


MEASUREMENTS OF AMOUNTS OF PRACTICE 


The only entirely satisfactory way to measure the amount 
of practice which any group of pupils have in the case of 
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any feature of algebraic learning would be to observe the 
work of each pupil in class and out. This would, of course, 
be enormously expensive in time and is out of the question 
for us. Our best means of securing something approximat- 
ing the knowledge which is needed is to make inventories 
of just what practice a pupil will have if he does the work 
of a standard textbook in the way in which it is ordinarily 
done. 

We have done this, using three standard texts for 
first-year algebra and the first two books of a combined 
course where algebra and geometry are taught together 
during two years. The method is as follows: The person 
making the inventory does the work of the book, page by 
page, as directed by the book. He records each bit of his 
activity, using a list like that shown (in part) below. 


1. Representing a number by a letter. 

2. Representing several numbers in terms of one. 
3. Forming an equation. 

11. Adding like signs. 

12. Adding unlike signs. 


13. a+2, a—x, x+a, x—a, ax+b, ax—b! (includes knowledge that these 
cannot be added to make one term). 


14. a+tbz, x—be. 

15. “azz, ax —ax- 

36. a-a. 

Blo Chau, iodo, enaKel (oe: 

94. Special product. Product of sum and difference of two numbers. 
240. Using simultaneous equations in solving problems. 


The inventory is kept separate for each successive ten 
pages of the text, so that we can see how much practice is 
given, when it is given, and what it is related to. For ex- 
ample, in doing the work of a certain text, the act of remov- 
ing a negative parenthesis occurs 200 times, these occur- 


la, b, c, etc., are used to mean ordinary numbers; x, y, z, etc., are used 
to mean letters. 
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rences being distributed in successive ten-page sections as 
follows: 


(00 10,055. 174 20, 014-0, 000-0,0 
OPT Ty AW), 0, eh Ohh ae 


The person making the inventory is unlike the pupil in 
that he does not misunderstand the directions, or make 
mistakes, or give up when a task is hard, or use awkward, 
unnecessary procedures. He does, however, avoid taking 
short cuts which ordinary pupils would not think of, or using 
a procedure like transposing or canceling or clearing of 
fractions at an earlier stage in the course than the ordinary 
pupil would use it. Where there is a choice of correct ways 
he takes the way which he thinks most pupils would take. 

The resulting inventories do not, probably, measure what 
is actually being done in any class. Few teachers assign all 
the work that a textbook contains. Still fewer assign nothing 
beyond what it contains. Few pupils do correctly all that 
they are told to do, in such a way as to obtain full practice 
value from it. The inventories do, probably, measure the 
relative amounts of practice given to various algebraic abil- 
ities rather well. The authors represent educational leader- 
ship in algebra; teachers in general will proportion their 
additional assignments somewhat as the text does, the num- 
ber who deliberately set out to improve on the author’s plan 
of work being small. 

In any case, they are our only present accessible store 
of facts about the amount of practice. Let us therefore 
examine them, letting further cautions and reservations wait 
until they are needed. 

Such inventories as these are not entirely objective or 
absolutely exact. They are not entirely objective because 
again and again there are tasks which a pupil studying the 
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book in question might do in one of two or more Ways. The 
investigator has to judge which way would probably be 
taken. For example, after a time the pupil ceases to think 
“odd 2x to both sides” and “subtract 3 from both sides,” 
thinking rather ‘‘transpose 27 and 3, changing their signs.” 
In some simultaneous linear equations it is hard to decide 
whether the ordinary pupil would substitute or multiply and 
add or subtract. Two investigators counting the processes 
for the same ten pages will then differ, and even the same 
investigator making a recount would not duplicate his first 
results. These differences may be large in some cases. For 
example, one psychologist may consider that the pupil will 
use the principle of least common multiple in clearing of 
fractions an equation like at ga 6 another may think this 
principle will not be used unless the denominators are much 
more varied, and much harder to handle by mere inspection. 

The inventories are not absolutely exact, because nobody, 
no matter how skillful and painstaking, can keep perfect 
account of just what he does and just which of the hundreds 
of mental connections play a part therein, and enter the 
record for each without error. 


We have checked three of the four inventories from which 
quotations are made here by having parts of each book (120, 
120 and 200 pages respectively) inventoried independently by 
other observers. Wherever the counts reported have a prob- 
able error that would impair the certainty of the theoretical or 
practical inference drawn here, the fact is noted in connection 
with the table. The single entries in these tables should not 
be used for other purposes than the ostensible ones, since 
any single entry may have a large probable error. For ex- 
ample, if two counts quoted show 200 for X and 20 for Y, and 
if the check gives 250 for X and 10 for Y, it is still safe to infer 
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that X has much more practice than Y, though both esti- 
mates are highly unreliable, but the comparison of Y, as 20, 
with a Z which is 5 or 10 would not be allowable. 

The first fact shown by the inventories is that there is 
no accepted standard of how much practice any given alge- 
braic ability shall receive. Books A and B are of the type 
that was almost universal until five years ago. Book C is 
a book that subordinates manipulation to the study of rela- 
tions. Book D is one wherein algebra is taught along with 
geometry. Characteristic resulting differences in the amount 
of practice are shown in Table 36. Elaborate addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division are given ten times as 
much practice in A orin Basin C. Factorizations of even 
the commoner sorts are given three times as much. Work 
in understanding, framing, and transforming formulas, on 


TABLE 36 


VARIATIONS 1N INSTRUMENTS OF INSTRUCTION IN RESPECT TO THE AMOUNT 
oF Practice witH ELABoRATE CoMmPUTATIONS, FACTORIZATIONS, 
AND UNDERSTANDING FORMULAS 


B C D 
Polynomial polynomial (exclusive of special 
products and binomial Xbinomial).......... 28 61 0 106 
Polynomial~+polynomial (exclusive of special 
factorizations) Pe AAR orllyn sere LON. MEM ee Gee Fl 21 33 
Factor trinomials, difference or sum of two 
cubes and difference of two SQUaTeSE eae oe 790 865 226421K 432 
Making and transforming formulas............ 54 25 119 65 


the other hand, is given aes one-half as much practice in 
A, as in C, only one-fifth as much in B as in C. 

In general, Books A and B provide much more practice 
in computational abilities of all sorts than Book C. This is 
shown by Table 37, which reports the counts for a dozen 
items which everybody, conservative or radical, includes in 
algebra, and which indicate fairly the general amount of 
practice in algebraic computation.'!. If Books A and B give 


1 The count for Book D was not complete in respect to items 1, 2, and 11. 
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approximately the right amount, Book C can hardly be 
thought to give enough, and vice versa.! 


TABLE 37 


Tur Amount or Practicr 1N Eacu oF Four STANDARD INSTRUMENTS OF 
™ 
INSTRUCTION FOR First-YEAR ALGEBRA, IN THE CASE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE OPERATIONS 


A B C D 
NGI Cb IAS IWS ENN enc oie ow oe 


AC Cinemunlikevslonssemn eee nia ofl 3371 41938 1564+256K ? 
Changing sign of subtrahend...... 
URINE Cua UT e ld BANS ointment Mer | 
Gear GWE Oheae> (OIE OIE Som Boe Se Oe ae : 
a-b-% or a-bx or a-b-a°.......... f 3059 3240 1290 1542 
at 


“02 OF 62-0 OF @-G .OF 223% OF 
Dou Oe WCae Oe shoal Ore aie 


mater Sabra y Clade 


8. Multiplication of any monomial by 
any monomial, save those already 
listed in 4 to 7, and excluding 
x2, (x), (ax), (x?)2 and other cases 
treated as raised to powers....... 1736 1596 356+138K 1471 


LS re eae ter eam eta re 63. cecheaczostintojere Gus | 
: 905 84 € 
10. Monomial squared............... i Te ESB 21) 
11. -+ divided by — gives —; — divided 
Dyas olVviesa—— ee ewe ee Ae. 412 813 87+13K ? 


12. The use of equals + equals, equals — 
equals, transposing,equals + equals, 
equals X equals, upon equations or 
fOrmiUlacinees -.. ee cee tee 2954 3048 2321+223K 2520 


Motal\ tor allel items. ser eee ee ean 124837 13738 5867+521K 92008 


1 It should be noted that in Book C some of the practice is in the excellent 
form, ‘‘ Practice with these until you can, ete.” Since we could not estimate 
how much practice that would be we have entered the practices which are 
assigned in this form once in the general total and again as so many k. In 
Table 36, for example, 226+21k means that the pupil had 226 practices plus 
21 times the number of repetitions of the exercises of the “Practice until’’ 
type. If he did these exercises twice his total would be 247. If he did them 
three times, it would be 268. 


2 The probable errors for the totals are A 9%, B 1%, and C 3%. For 
the separate components they are higher. 


3 Kstimated. 
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There is evidence that teachers and authors of textbooks 
conduct their work without any accurate knowledge of how 
much practice they do provide. The teachers fill as many 
class periods as is customary and the authors fill as many 
pages as is customary without any clear awareness of how 
much they put in. Evidence was given at the beginning of 
this chapter. Further evidence is of the type presented in 
Table 38. If the gifted authors of Book A had known that 
they had provided only one-twentieth as many insertions 
of negative parentheses as of ee only a hundred and 


fiftieth as many divisions like ie and ~ 2 as divisions like 2 


and =, only a third as many uses of the axiom for powers 
az 


as of the axiom for roots, and nearly three times as much 
practice on a?—b? as on a?+b?,—if they had known that these 
things were so, they would not have left them so. One can 
provide this or that defense for one or another of these, but 
no competent person would deliberately assign amounts of 
practice in these proportions to these five pairs. 

Sixty-nine! experienced teachers of algebra were asked 


to estimate as follows: 


How many times as much practice would you give in first-year algebra 
to A as to B in the case of each of the following pairs? Write your estimate 
on the dotted lines in each case 


A A. Inserting positive parentheses. 

Peiee B. Inserting negative parentheses. 

ae TNS Oa 

B SFT Clan CCRC B. x tax 

deh Be dere A 

13 a ee Boats 

A A. Like powers of equals are equal. 

pie B. Like roots of equals are equal. 

A A. Finding factors for the sum of two perfect cubes. 

1 esata B. Finding factors for the difference of two perfect cubes. 


1 Five more gave incomplete records, which were not used. 
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Their median estimates were 0.5, 1.0, 1.0, 1.0 and 1.0. 


The facts of Table 38 are chosen as being helpful by 
illustrating inequitable assignments of practice of which all 
or nearly all of us are guilty, by reason of a nearly universal 
ignorance of what we have assigned. The ignorance of an 
individual author concerning his own particular assignments 
is much greater. 


TABLE 38 
Unwise ALLOTMENTS OF Practice. THe A/B Ratios ARE IN GENERAL 

Too Hicu 

A B C D 

A. Inserting positive parenthesis............. 1808 1861 393 35 
B. Inserting negative parenthesis............ 60 67 0 0) 
IN GMME OSS ER SE eee ae alee (eR EM hm eM es ioas a Cee 124 141 5 18 
TBE RRO STAPE WS Bach Menatt 5 cb Suaciy Cotte eee Gee CesT 0) 3 5 3 
DANCY pet EOE ras aes AMIE St 29. baton RA na sarah A ae gee at 185 107 88 9 
1B) Wee ER, OE oy Chin Gee Creme eee oe 10 0) if 
A. Like roots of equals are equal............ 107 98 102 48 
B. Like powers of equals are equal........... 38 30 1 6 
A. Factor difference of two perfect cubes... .. 59 54 — 13 
B. Factor sum of two perfect cubes.......... 22 39 = 18 


The unreliability of some of the gross counts of this table is considerable. 
It is, for example, possible that the 1361 and 1308 would in an average of 
many counts turn out to be as low as 1000 or as high as 1600; or the 141 
and 124 might change places. The general fact about the A/B ratios is, 
however, entirely sound. 

Table 39 also presents what seem to a psychologist 
facts of misplaced emphasis, like those of Table 38, but all 
characterized by the neglect of the more fundamental and 
general in favor of a derived or special case. There is room 
for argument here, and the authors’ procedure may have 
been deliberate. The derived or special case is easier for 
pupils to manage, and it may be argued that we need much 
easy work to accustom the pupil to factoring trinomials, 
eliminating, and solving a quadratic, before we teach him 
the really trustworthy general procedures. The psychology 
of these three cases is worth considering. 
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TABLE 39 
MispLacep EMpHaAsiIs IN ALLOTMENTS OF PRACTICE 


Too Lirrtte Practice with THE FUNDAMENTAL AND GENERAL PROCEDURE 
IN CoMPARISON WITH THE AMOUNT OF PRACTICE WITH A DERIVED 
OR PARTIAL PROCEDURE 


The counts have been checked only for the second pair. The result there 
is satisfactory, and the other pairs concern such definite procedures that they 
are almost certainly sufficiently precise. 

A B C D 


Meee AG SM ACbOr BDL tCeava woeeie nad ae ae autane D5 208 —! 61 
Seeactonaa7-+ bia Cas aan eee ant: 164 123 —! 66 


HAVER OVP’ SIU OPAQUES yo wean kn eee 131 132 60 80 
Simultaneous equations solved by sub- 
SUGUET OM gence eee eee eee eke 47 78 50 48 


B 
2. A. Simultaneous equations solved by add- 
B 


3. A. Quadratic equations solved by factoring. 111 224 30 46 
B. Quadratic equations solved by formula. 50? 29° 29 


Factoring 2?+ba-+c and aaz?+ba ie is learned chiefly as 
a neat and attractive way of solving certain quadratics. If 
a pupil has mastery of solving by the formula this need 
disappears. Leading up to the formula by much factoring 
of ax?+bx-+c, and leading up to factoring az?+bxa+c by still 
more factoring of x?+ba+c seems a curious approach. It 
is a question whether factoring av?+ba-+c provides as much 
aid as interference with learning to understand and use the 
formula. It is a question whether factoring x?-+-bx+c gives 
much more aid than interference with learning to factor 
ax’?+bx+c. The pupil who does two hundred examples of 
x?+ba+c forms rather firmly the habit of paying no atten- 
tion to 2? or its coefficient, and of choosing d and e so that 
their product equals c and their sum equals 6. The pro- 
cedure of finding factors for ax?-+bx-+c is not a very hard 
matter to understand or do, and does not require elaborate 
introduction of any sort, if it is taught frankly as the matter 


1A is taught as a sub-case of B. 

2 Counts of the work for the second year in algebra would probably make 
the amounts for B higher proportions of those for A. 

3 Method B is not given during the first year at all by Book C. 
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of intelligent guessing which it really is. Some of the fact- 
torizations may take a long time for a dull pupil to work out, 
but length is not synonymous with difficulty. 

In the case of eliminating in simultaneous equations, 
substitution is a universally valid method; and one method 
is enough for the pupil to learn for any of his theoretical or 
practical purposes. Instead of learning another, and inspect- 
ing equations to see if he can save a little time by adding 
or subtracting, he should substitute forthwith. The only aid 
to learning the technique of substitution which practice in 
eliminating by adding or subtracting gives is in the form of a 
confidence that the answers are obtainable. This is not 
needed, and except for this there is interference. It is, 
however, true that solving simultaneous equations by add- 
ing or subtracting is very well liked by pupils. 

The case of quadratics solved by factoring and by the 
formula has already been discussed. 


UNDERLEARNING 


y Our inventories show certain cases where the practice 
4 'seems insufficient to guarantee learning, even with superior 
\zeal and ability. Table 40 reports some such cases, especially 
‘those where all of the books, or all but one, agree in the 


insufficiency. 
TABLE 40 
UNDERLEARNING 


CASES WHERE THE AMOUNT OF PRACTICE IN Two orn More oF THE Booxs 
Seems INSUFFICIENT TO GUARANTEE Mastery 


A B C D 
\WViciniiveontehe ca EIy 6 es ac ota. Ol oo cclotro ocliod ae 11 0 65 21 
ij AOS ae LPL AMER Ss Red 20 Bey!) 28 8 me ene 4 0 il 0 
Deere nos Som ya th Sime ae oe Aes es Alc 0) 3 5 3 
Lee DERM cs yen Sea on sr eeR ae Me ae eee 2, 10 0 1 
A PoE hii, ee ERE a tlie choses iran Erase ick Pees a Ges a AP 0 5 0 0 
CRE DT h see NOES ON SEF ins Goon a Me 0 iat 0 0 
Dee SEEN gee ok SON EE AR Ro EE oe 0 0 0 0 
Change in sign of one term of a fraction with 
change of the sign before the fraction........ 30 43 8 14 
Change in sign of both ter ms of a fraction..... 0) 16 0 4 
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OVERLEARNING 


More practice than is needed for mastery may be waste- 
ful both because of the time it uses up and because of its 
tediousness and consequent bad effect upon interest in alge- 


. 


( 
\ 


braic work. In certain cases, however, overlearning is / 


necessary and beneficial. 

First, a bond may be formed strongly enough for mastery 
in certain simple situations, but require more practice for 
mastery in changed and more complex situations. Thus 
“To subtract a number change its sign and add it,’’ may be 
mastered for cases like Subtract 11 from —2, or Subtract —3x 
from 4x, by a hundred or so practices, but needs added prac- 
tice when the tasks are to Solve n+11= —2 by subtracting 11 
from both sides, and 4a =14—32 by subtracting —3x from both 
sides. This added practice may involve overlearning of the 
bond in its first applications. 

Second, we often wish to introduce or illustrate some 
new principle or technique by material which is perfectly 
mastered. Thus in teaching the extraction of roots as the 
reverse of raising to powers, we might use: 


C.6=07 (a2)? =a 
D> O==b7 (b2)2 =b 
CC=C (c?)? =c 
a-a2=a! (a4)? =a? 


just because a-a=a’, etc., were already perfectly mastered, 
so that attention and thought could be free to a maximum 
degree to study the new material. 

Third, overlearning is relative. The pupil needs to know 
that (/atvV/b) (\/a—Vb)=a—b well enough to be re- 
minded of it upon consideration of an expression which can 
profitably be rationalized by its use, but it is of little con- 
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sequence whether it takes him one second or ten seconds or 
twenty seconds to think of it then. He needs to know that 


a gives a well enough to call it to mind on suitable occasions 
ay 


in much less than twenty seconds. Practice beyond what 
is needed for surety may still be profitable by increasing 
speed in the case of those bonds whose use is of great 
importance. 

Moreover, very little time is required for much practice, 
once mastery is attained. Sometimes almost none is required, 
the bond acting along with others without appreciably slowing 
them up, as when the pupil practices the law of signs in 
multiplying —3 by +4 in (a—3) (a+4). Even when the 
bond acts in isolation it is often a matter of from less than a 
second to two seconds, so that a thousand practices can be 
had in less than half an hour. 

We have measured the time required for a first-rate 
student who has mastery of algebra to do all the work of a 
first-year course. Mr. A did all the work in Hawkes, Louby 
and Touton, First Course in Algebra, edition of 1917, in 25 
hours. Miss B did all the work on pages 1-272 and 386-397 
of Wells and Hart, New High School Algebra, edition of 1912, 
in 24.5 hours. The time spent, exclusive of the verbal prob- 
lems, was about 19 hours in the former case and 17 hours 
in the latter. The time cost of overlearning after mastery 
is thus a trivial matter. 

The reduction of practice beyond mastery on things 
worth mastery is not so promising a means of improving 
instruction as the total elimination of things which are not 
worth mastery and, save for general mental exercise, are 
hardly worth learning at all. 

We should, of course, avoid wasteful overlearning of ever 
the best abilities, and Table 41 reports certain suspected 
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cases found in our inventories. They are to be suspected 
either on general grounds or because the variation among 
the books is so great. For example, if Book C needs only 
674 cases of transposing, does Book B need 1262? The 
reader will recall that Table 2 showed a very great excess in 
practice in Books A and B over that given in Books C and D. 
If children learn algebra as well from Books C and D as 
from A and B, the latter may be suspected of wasteful excess 
of practice. 


TABLE 41 


Cases or PossisLE WastTeruL Excess or PRACTICE 


(GE SSH oe dca (At i ioe epee era ee gr a sO 395 368 49 167 
MBEAN SOCIO sete s eek an het Aeration a hee eae te 909 1262 674 —1 
Square root of a monomial perfect square...... CARN OLGH E23 IS DS 
Cube root of a monomial perfect cube......... 126 163 5 54 
Factor difference of two perfect squares........ US6F 280 139 


So far we have suggested improvements by adding prac- 
tice where the present customary amounts seem insufficient, 
eliminating wasteful overlearning, and adjusting cases where 
the relative amounts of practice seem ill-judged. We have 
not definitely set any amounts of practice as suitable to give 
mastery in this, that, and the other ability. Nor does it 
seem wise to do so now. In arithmetic this can reasonably 
be attempted with such bonds as 2+3=5, 3+2=5,2+4=6, 
4X7=28, which are specific, and with such bonds as “‘ Di- 
visor X quotient should equal dividend,” or ‘‘Number of 
decimal places in the product should equal the sum of the 
number in, the multiplier and the number in the multipli- 
eand,”’ which, though general, are definite and uniform in 
their action. In algebra there are few bonds of the former 


1Counted under equals + equals and equals — equals, 
2 Treated as a special case under ax*+-ba-+c, 
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sort (¥ means ?, 4 means *, are samples); few of the 
general bonds are as definite as those of arithmetic (‘‘No 
numeral before a literal number means | times that num- 
ber;”’ ‘‘No exponent after a letter means that 1 is the 
exponent;’’ ‘‘(any number)? means that number times that 
number,” are samples of the most definite).- Even so ap- 
parently definite a rule as “To subtract, change signs and 
add,”’ means different things according as you subtract +a, 


a a+b ( ) =a 4 
a, +5 —atb+te, ear —la—(b+c);and as. With +a 
you change from + to —; with a you change from + under- 


stood to —; with a you change to == but do not alter 


the sign of the a or the 2; with —a+6+c you must change 
them all; with rae 

c—d c—d 
with —\a— (b+c)} you change the a once and the b and c 
both twice; with a~* you change the a but do nothing to 
the ~3. 

The number of practices desirable for any algebraic bond 
also depends to a very great extent upon the support it is 
to receive from other bonds, and especially upon the extent 
to which all have been organized and integrated to produce 
what may be called an algebraic sense, or good judgment 
in operating with literal numbers. For example, there 
should be some experiences in operating with capital letters, 
but it does not greatly matter that these should appear in 
connection with every process; and the number needed will 
depend on the extent to which algebraic habits have been 
otherwise freed from subserviency to a, 6, x, and y, by work 
with other letters, primes, subscripts, angles, ete. 

There should be some practice in understanding and 
applying computational formulas, lke: 


you change the a and the b both; 
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ax+ay=a(x+y)! 
ax X by = (aX b)ay 
ax. ,cw_ (aXc)xrw 
by’ dz (bXd)yz 
(ery) (@—-y) =2—-y¥ 
ayy = PtP 


but the amount will depend upon the liveliness of the pupil’s 
appreciation that letters stand for real numbers of real 
things, the amount of practice he has had with formulas 
other than computational, and the extent to which he has 
organized his experiences and activities into a sense that 
tells him what terms are ‘‘like,’’ what to take as the “co- 
efficient,”’ and what to treat as “‘one number” for any given 
purpose. 

The amount of practice needed for any bond thus depends 
upon the total teaching plan of which the formation of that 
bond is a part. It is better to set standards of achievement 
to be reached than of amounts of practice to be given. 

In general, at the end of a year’s study, the easier single 
bonds like “32+5r2=82” or ‘‘a?Xa=a>” should operate 
infallibly except for occasional lapses (say 99 times out of 
100) in 23 seconds or less. The harder single bonds like 
a. .) equals —a~. .~-.”’ or “12 can be. factored 
into 3 and 4,” or ‘12 can be factored into 2 and 6,” or 
“4a means a?” should operate correctly 99 out of 100 
times in 4 seconds or less. Operations which involve refer- 
ence of the case to a principle and a single clear application 

gee? a. Ls 
Piao 0 
reducible to e=5a”’, or “(a?)’=a°” should operate’ correctly 
99 out of 100 times in 6 or 7 seconds. Where four or five 


, ‘«—2a=3a is 


bs zs (a9 b ) 
of the principle, such as s =0 


1q, b, c, ete., here represent any numerals, and 2, y, 2, ete., represent any 
literals. 
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bonds of the same sort operate together as in xyz? X xyz’, 
there should be enough time saved because the mind 
has to be adjusted to the task only once to make up for the 
time spent in discovering that a single adjustment will serve 
and what the adjustment is. 

Where two or more different adjustments have to be 
made and two or more elementary bonds chosen and oper- 
ated with the right parts of the situation or in the right 
order, we may add a rather generous time and error allow- 
ance. It is not improper that the pupil should stop two or 
three seconds to think what he is to do in 8—7 (d—e) or 


mp 
If we consider tasks 1 to 11 listed below as a sample, we 
find them to consist of the operation of about sixty bonds 


1. (560+4—3a?) +(@—-2—-7a?—5) 
2. (—2a'—10a—4a*) + (5a+3a' —4a) 
3. From 3a+4b subtract 5a—9b—3c 
4, Vrom 5a—b—2c subtract 3c—3a 
6. Sa+8b—(38a+6b) 
6. (5d—e) —(Ve+2/) 
Wien 010 LOG? 
8. de xde 
9. 8—5(d+2) 
10. 4e?+e(—4e—3) 
11. 5np—3p(4n+3p) 
12. pa yatdas 
mn 
13. 4m-+ mallet a 
mp 
14. nenp — mn—mp 
mn m 
15. (m*n) (m?n’) 
16. (2a—7)? 
17. If a=2, and b=3, what does 5a2—2ab equal? 
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(mostly easy ones), with rather simple adjustments and 
selections of what to do and when to do it. At an average 
of 25 seconds per bond and 10 failures of the bond to act 
per thousand, we have 150 seconds and 0.6 errors. Making 
an allowance of 4 seconds per task for adjustment and con- 
trol we have 194 seconds. Making an allowance of one error 
per fifty bonds (nine of these tasks) for omitting some part 
of the process, or confusing letters, or misplacing letters, and 
for clerical errors in reading, copying, etec., we have 194 
seconds and 1.8 errors as a reasonable allowance for the 
eleven tasks. If the pupil checks all his work until he obtains 
two agreeing answers for each task he will then require about 
40 seconds per task in order to have substantially errorless 
work. If he works carefully checking piecemeal as he thinks 
is desirable, he should then do the tasks at an average of 30 
seconds or less and have nine out of ten right. 

Gifted adults who have mastered algebra do such tasks 
as these eleven at an average rate of 8 seconds per task and 
have nineteen right out of twenty. In a first experiment 
they made 14 errors in a total of 176 tasks; on being warned 
to be more careful in a second experiment, they made only 
5, of which 2 were not algebraic errors in any sense, but 
misperceptions excusable by the way the tasks were written. 

The gifted adults do such tasks as Nos. 12 to 17 above 
at an average rate of 11 seconds and have eleven right out 
of twelve. One checking with rechecking of discrepant 
answers would enable them to have practically errorless 
work at a rate of 17 seconds per task for Nos. 1 to 11 and 
24 seconds per task for Nos. 12 to 17. 

We therefore recommend that practice on such funda- 
mentals as appear in Nos. 1 to 11 should be sufficient to 
secure the ability to do such tasks (without full checking )in 
30 seconds or less with at least nine right answers out of ten; 
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with Nos. 12 to 17 the time may be increased to 40 seconds. 
The pupil should be able, if time for full checking is available, 
to turn in such work substantially errorless. 

Our standard of precision may be thought to be too 
severe for ordinary attainment since these gifted minds do 
not far surpass it, except after warning to be careful. How- 
ever, there should be no very great superiority of gifted 
over ordinary minds in the surety of these routine compu- 
tations or in the clerical work of reading and copying. 
Having nearly four times as long, the school pupil ought 
to do nearly as well.. Relaxation to seventeen right out of 
twenty is defensible, but not in our opinion desirable. 

It is true that pupils may have an understanding of all 
the principles in question and yet make many slips in oper- 
ating them and very many slips in reading, writing, copying, 
and doing all the different things that each task requires. 
Indeed a standard of one right out of two of these tasks 
could not be attained without substantial understanding of 
the principles. For the reasons stated in Chapter XII, 
however, it seems wise to give the pupil greater mastery of 
the basic menta! connections than that which comes simply 
from understanding of the principles. 

For operations that require more selective thinking (as 
in solving, where the axiom to be used must be chosen and 
what to add or multiply by, etc., must be chosen) setting 
' standards of speed becomes less important and less desirable, 
because of the greater influence of differences in native 
capacity. Substantial infallibility (to be secured, where 
necessary, by checking) should be demanded. The gifted 
child will discern quickly what is the thing to do, the duller 
child will have to consider and perhaps try many possi- 
bilities. 
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As has been stated, it seems best to make the time spent 
in practice and the number of repetitions subordinate to the 
attainment of certain standards. Since, however, almost 
all of the textbooks now available lay out the work by repeti- 
tions, teachers may be helped by some approximate esti- 
mate of the number of repetitions desirable in representative 
cases. Consider, as representative cases, the twelve listed 
below: 


About how many practices would you think it wise to have on each of the 
twelve procedures listed below, in a first-year course in algebra supposed to 
take one-fourth of the pupil’s time? Hach time that the pupil does the thing, 
whether by itself or as an incident in some other procedure, is to count one. 
You will, of course, consider the claims of the course as a whole, in making 
the estimates. Write your estimate on the dotted lines under the heading 


“Reasonable Allowance.” 
REASONABLE 
ALLOWANCE 


1. Translate an algebraic expression or equation or formula 


DrCOLWOLGS: pinmn ot ie A ae een ta aie 1 

2. Form an equation to express the facts of, and provide the 
solution for, a particular problem stated in words. ............ 2 
8. Write a formula to express some general rule or relation. ............ 3 
A, MMpaNsioraan, Brora, ERS oo aou ee 4 
baenemovernmerauveparenthesiguuml 6 0) | 9 weno eee 5 
6. Add or subtract fractions with numerals as denominators............. 6 
7. Add or subtract fractions with literals as denominators. ............ 7 
8. ‘“Transpose” (counting each term moved as one). —«.................. . 8 
9. Find the square root of a perfect monomial square. = ............. 9 
10. Solve simultaneous linear equations (2 unknowns).  —............. 10 
11. Factor the difference of two perfect squares. § ~~ ............ ial 
i2eeelnterpreteaoraphies a) WP = i | 8 An pRTD BAe we 12 


Five psychologists, of whom three were experienced 
teachers of algebra, assigned estimates in accordance with 
the directions quoted. The estimates of these psychologists 
varied rather widely as shown below (Table 42) and none 
of them felt able to defend his estimates save within rather 
wide limits. Seventy-four teachers of mathematics made 
similar estimates. They varied still more widely, and most 
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of them expressed a similar uncertainty about their esti- 
mates. It is, however, the case that the variability is not 
significantly greater among those who felt that they were 
merely guessing than among those who felt sure that their 
estimates were in most cases somewhere rather near the 
truth. 
TABLE 42 
Estimates Mapr spy Five Psycuouoaists, A, B, C, D, anp E 


A B C D E 
1. Translate an algebraic expression or 
equation or formula into words.. . 50 200 150 125 75 


2. Form an equation to express the facts 
of, and provide the solution for, a ; 
particular problem stated in words. 300. 300 350 250 350 


3. Write a formula to express some 


general rule or relation.......... 100 200 250 125 50 
Aeeknanst OM a tOrual amy ts re are 70 200 400 200 ~=# 150 
5. Remove a negative parenthesis... .. 50 100 75 100 ~=600 
6. Add or subtract fractions with nu- 

merals as denominators........ 50 150 125 75 ~—- 300 
7. Add or subtract fractions with lit- 

erals as denominators............ 50 150 60 150 ~=100 
8. “Transpose”’ ee ye term 

MOVE ASKONC)) ieee cee 300 260 500 1000 2000 
9. Find the square root of a pertect 

monomial square. gs Arh 60: 120 175 #200 250 

10. Solve simultaneous linear equations 
(2 aUniksn Oya s) re, eee nee 50 120 35 75 75 

11. Factor the difference of two perfect 
SQUATCS) 2. ee. va oo Se tees 50 80 50 (me 
12 terpreteay oT aD leet ae anne ae 100 120 40 125 50 
INGEN cocngeoa cob aeons IMR) ONO CalOy Axi) AOR 


One might dismiss these estimates as just a curious col- 
lection of opinions, but for three facts. First, if these 
teachers and psychologists do not know how many repe- 
titions are desirable, who does? Second, there is a fair 
probability that the median judgment of each group is free 
from large and serious constant errors. There is no question 
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of partisanship or general doctrines or personal fortune in- 
volved. Indeed, few of the teachers ever considered the 
issue before. The teachers are doubtless influenced by the 
textbooks which they are using and have used, with a result- 
ant constant error toward emphasis where it has been put. 
This error cannot be of very great magnitude, however, since, 
as we have seen, teachers do not know how many repetitions 
there are in the textbooks, nor their relative frequency. 
The psychologists were probably influenced by a general 
preference for such work as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 12; and this con- 
stant error in part balances the constant error of the teachers. 
In the third place the medians for the two groups are remark- 
ably close, as shown in Table 48. This could easily happen 
if both were wise opinions based on fact, but would be im- 
probable if both were mere echos of traditions, since the 
traditions were different for the two groups. 


TABLE 43 
APPROXIMATE Mep1an RATINGS 
APPROXIMATE 
ABILITY PsyYCHOLOGISTS TEACHERS AVERAGE OF 
MEDIANS 

1 125 125, 125 
300 215 260 
3 125 100 110 
4 200 110 155 
5 100 100 100 
6 125 100 110 
G 100 100 100 
8 500 500 500 
9 175 100 140 
10 75 100 90 
11 75 85 80 
12 100 7h 90. 


Sum of Medians 2000 1710 


There is one suspicious feature in these medians. Three 
of one series and six of the other are at 100, and five more 
of the former and four more of the latter are within 25 of 
100. A cynic might infer that the medians represented 
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mainly persons who, not knowing what to think, put down 
“one hundred.” This is, however, certainly not true of the 
psychologists, and any suspicions that the reader may have 
of the median teacher’s approximations to 100 will, we 
think, be reduced rather than confirmed if he will experi- 
ment with the teaching of these twelve features of algebra 
learning. Until such experiments have been made we may 
consider the combined estimates of Table 43 as reasonable 
allowances for the number of repetitions for the abilities 
in question. 

It is interesting to encate these combined estimates, 
and the separate estimates also, with the median niniber 
of repetitions arranged for in the four standard textbooks. 
This is done in Table 44. 

TABLE 44 
CoMPARISON OF AMOUNTS OF PRACTICE 


CoMBINED 


Estimate or MeEpDIAN 
PsycHOLo- oF Four 
GISTs AND TEXTBOOKS 
TEACHERS 
1. Translate an algebraic expression or equation or 
HOLaoNU VME WOO SI, Le Bos cen gem noeceea cae 125 51 
2. Form an equation to express the facts of, and 
provide the solution for, a particular problem 
stated. In awOrTdsn5 a eee eee ress oe See 260 506 
3. Write a formula to express some general rule or 
POLO Miss oaks reer Ae ee eee oy es 110 16 
AR branstormaeal (Onn aaa nen Tn ean 155 43 
5. Remove a negative parenthesis................ 100 161 
6. Add or subtract fractions with numerals as de- 
nominators. RR cic Ree a: Got eta era a 110 116 
7. Add or abet feces with iiterals as de- 
nominators. peer SR Spe tr hs aortic ate 100 
8. “Transpose”’ omnes Sei term ees as one). 500 909 
9. Find the square root of a perfect monomial square. 140 565 
10. Solve simultaneous linear equations (2 unknowns) 90 156 
11. Factor the difference of two perfect squares... .. 80 163 


12> interpreta graphtyee setts eee eee eee ee 90 20 


CHAPTER XIV 


Tue PsycuoLtocy or Dritt IN ALGEBRA: THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PRACTICE 


The same amount of practice may be distributed in many 
ways. If the total is 100 practices, the number of different 
distributions possible is, of course, enormous. <A few are 
illustrated in Figs. 17 to 22. In these figures each tenth of 


Eras 7 

of an inch along the base line equals one-thirty-sixth of the 
first year’s work or one week. Each hundredth of a square 
inch of shaded area equals four practices. Fig. 17 shows 
all the practice given in three successive weeks, equal 
amounts in each. Fig. 18 shows the practice spread out 
evenly over the whole year, no more being given during 


Fic. 18 


the week when the ability was first taken up than in any 

other. Fig. 19 shows the ability taken up for learning in 

the tenth week and given fifty practices then. The practice 

thereafter is haphazard. Fig. 20 shows a first learning with 

sixty-four practices in the sixth week of the year, a review 

with twenty-six a month later, and a review with ten a 
369 
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month later. Some such plan of reviews as this is common 
in courses of study in grades 1 to 8 and to a less degree in 
grades 9 to 12. Fig. 21 shows a distribution of practice with 
the first learning followed by reviews of decreasing amount 
at increasing intervals. 


Fig. 22 is like Fig. 21, save that some of the practice is 
interspersed irregularly instead of being concentrated in the 
reviews. 


Fie. 20 


Other things being equal, a distribution of the type of 
Fig. 21 or Fig. 22 is probably the most effective. There is 
enough practice at the time of first learning to give the ability 
healthy birth; after a time it isexamined and any weaknesses 
which have developed in it are cured; after a longer period 
(with or without some casual practice) the ability is again 
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tested and treated; and so on until it can safely be left to 
be kept alive and well by such practice as the ordinary 
course of events offers. The arrangement of Fig. 17 is com- 
monly undesirable, there being a likelihood that pupils will 
lose interest during the learning, and will make fewer con- 
nections between it and the rest of algebra than we desire, 


Fig, 21 
and will develop errors or inabilities in respect to it. The 
arrangement of Fig. 18 is undesirable because if three prac- 
tices are enough in the week of first learning, ninety-seven 
are too many for later reviews. If the total amount of 
practice is very large, as with + X — and — X-+ give —, or 
equals added to equals give equals, such a distribution as 
that of Fig. 18 is not, per se, objectionable. It will of course 
arouse suspicion that the amount of practice is excessive. 


The plan of Fig. 19, of establishing an ability, and then 
giving it practice from time to time, is defensible, but it is 
better to reduce the amount of practice per week as time 
goes on. The pupil can hardly need as much if our teaching 
has been adequate. Moreover, obviously, if all abilities 
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learned are treated as in Fig. 19, he will soon have no time 
left to learn any new ones! 

The plan of Fig. 20 is based on the same general prin- 
ciples as those of Fig. 21 and Fig. 22, but is cruder. 


Fig. 23A 


Consider now actual distributions of practice in algebra, 
as found in some of our best instruments of instruction. 


B 


Fre. 23B 


1 The reader will remember the cautions concerning these textbook counts 
which were stated in the previous chapter. The distributions of practice 
shown here would not be identical with those determined by another person’s 
count, and in any one case in any one particular, they are imperfect repre- 
sentations of the fact. The general impression which they give is, however, 
very closely similar to the general impression that would be given by the 
average of many independent counts. There is no reason to expect that 
such an average of many counts would show distributions much more or 
much less like the ideal. 
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Figs. 23A, 23B, and 23C show the number of times that a 
pupil will remove a negative parenthesis week after week if 
he does all the work contained in the assignment for the 
first year in Books A, B, and C. Each tenth of an inch 


Fie. 23C 


along the base line here equals ten successive pages of the 
textbook in question. This will be on the average about 
one week’s work, though any one ten pages may be much 
more or much less. An area of one hundredth of a square 
inch equals four practices at removing a negative parenthesis. 
A column one-half inch high and 0.1 inch wide thus equals 
twenty practices; 0.1 square inch (a column 0.1 inch wide 
and one inch high) =forty practices. Fig. 23D is on the 


D 


Fre. 23D 


same plan except that it represents the assignment for two 
years, the algebra being combined with other mathematics 
in Book D, and each tenth of an inch along the base line 
equals twenty successive pages. An area of one hundredth 
of a square inch equals four practices, just as in the other 
diagrams. So Fig. 23D may be compared with the others 
if the reader will remember that the practices in 23D which 
seem to the eye as far apart as those in 23A or B or C are 
really twice as far apart. 
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Figs. 24A, 24B, and 24D represent practices on 
(p+q)(p—q) =p?—@ in the same way, D differing from 
A and B as before. 


Fic. 24B 
D 
Fig. 24D 


Figs. 25A, 25B, and 25D represent practices on 
“n2—q? has p+q and p—qas its factors” in the same way. 


Fig. 25A 


375 
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Fig. 25B 


Fia. 25D 
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26B, 26C, and 26D represent practices in find- 


ing the least common multiple (including finding the least 
common denominator of fractions, of course). 


26A, 


Figs. 


Fic. 26B 
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Fig. 26C 


Fie, 33) 
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Figs. 27A, 27B, 27C, and 27D represent practice in 


changing the subject of a formula (e. g. solving q=4 


for M). 


Fig. 27A 


Fic. 27B 


Fig. 27D 
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and 28D represent practice in 


28B 
factoring mxz?+pa+q or 22+px+q. 


28C, 


) 


) 


28A 


Figs. 


28A 


Fic. 


Fig. 28B 
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Fig. 28C 


Hie 28) 


Figs. 29A, 29B, 29C, and 29D represent practice in 
dividing a monomial by a monomial containing at least one 
literal factor (exclusive of cases where the dividend and 
divisor are the same). In Figs. 29A, 29B, 29C, and 29D 
the area scale is different from that used in Figs. 17 to 28. 
Each hundredth of a square inch now equals twenty prac- 
tices, a column one inch high and 0.1 wide equalling 200 
practices. 
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Fig. 29B 


D 


Fic. 29D 


These distributions of practice do not show close corre- 
spondence with the psychological ideal. Nor would any- 
body probably regard them as the best possible distributions 
on pedagogical grounds. Some of them have too much of 
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the practice at the time of first learning. Some have too 
long gaps without any practice; some have too great resem- 
blance to a haphazard distribution. One can hardly avoid 
the conviction that every one of them could be made more 
helpful to learning by having practices subtracted at certain 
points and added at others. 

The same impression is obtained from an examination of 
the distribution of practice on other abilities. Except for 
certain very commonly used abilities like the axioms, laws 
of signs, and rules for multiplying monomials which have so 
much practice in connection with the acquisition of other 
abilities that there is no question of economy in distributing 
their practice, every ability has a distribution which is im- 
perfect, to say the least. It seems certain that a series of 
review exercises could be constructed to supply obvious 
deficiencies with great advantage to the learner. 

The fact is that an author, no matter how talented, 
cannot keep in mind the facts for the distribution of practice 
for a hundred and more abilities, and provide effectively for 
all as he goes along, without sacrificing other more important 
matters. The only practicable way to provide for them is 
to chart them all as we have these samples, and then adjust 
them and readjust them to a closer approximation to the 
ideal so far as this can be done at no cost to vitality, interest, 
continuity and other desiderata in the course. 

It is only within recent years that psychology has shown 
the teacher of algebra how to analyze out and define the 
mental connections the pupil should make. To make such 
a list, to decide how much practice each should have, to 
arrange the learning of them in such an order that each will 
furnish a maximum of facilitation and a minimum of inhibi- 
tion to the rest; to distribute the practice for each so that 
there shall be a minimum of waste from overlearning what 
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is sufficiently known and from relearning what should not 
have been allowed to lapse — this is a task which no teacher 
of mathematics had even considered until very recently, 
much less attempted. 

It is worth considering. If we can take a dozen practices 
from page 100 where they bore the pupil already surfeited 
with a certain technique, and insert them on page 120 where 
they will help to save that technique from being forgotten, 
at no cost to other desiderata, we have made so much sure 
gain. It may be a small gain in comparison to that made 
by some clearer explanation or better procedure or more 
interesting material, but it is a gain; and it has the merit 
of requiring no added skill in the teacher. 

The commonest defect in the distribution of practice is, 
in the psychologist’s judgment, too great concentration. 
Consider the following cases: 


Removing a double parenthesis......... 23 practices, all in one week. 

Addition ot polynomials............... 38 practices, 18, 13, 7, in three suc- 
cessive weeks. 

@uberofeanmonomisl eee «tee eaten 21 practices, 16, 4, —, —, 1, all but 


one in two successive weeks. 
Polynomial < a polynomial (to be mul- 


tipliedsoutany detail) specs ica etenye as 112 practices, 89 in one week. 
Square root of a polynomial............ Book I, 20 practices, all in one week. 
Book II, 22 practices, all in one week. 
IDivisiOnuoh trAacCtlONnS mies seeetelewte eis cleces Book I, 173 practices, 160 in two 


successive weeks. 
Book II, 62 practices, 60 in one week. 


OnE THEN MONS osocaboacchonapoued 42 practices, 37 all in one week. 
Solving a quadratic with no x term..... 42 practices, all in one week. 
Using simultaneous equations (2 un- ’ : 

knowns) in solving problems......... 59 practices, 52 in one week. 
Dividing polynomial by polynomial... .. Book I, 71 practices, 70 in one week. 

Book IV, 33 practices, 26 in one week. 

Like powers of equals are equal....... . .30 practices, all in one week. 
Simultaneous equations (2 unknowns) 

solved by adding or subtracting...... 132 to 145 practices, 1382 in two suc- 

cessive weeks. 

Graphse plovwines points. crt strc ci sens sts oats 166 practices, all in two weeks. 
Completing the square by supplying an ; 

OMMIGLeGuLeLIN a emenreaivee cea walakorr sy ceste oa 93 practices, 92 in two weeks, sep- 


arated by an interval. 
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Addition and subtraction of fractions. ..90 practices, 88 in two successive 
weeks. 

Cancelling polynomial factor in fractions. 77 or more practices, all in one week. 
Cube root of a monomial perfect cube...54 practices, 44 in one week. 
Changing sign of one term of fraction 

together with change of sign before the ; 

ETSIC UL OTE eis serine Annee ure pone eee, ete 13 practices, all in one week. 
Literal equations, other than formulas...26 practices, all in one week. 
Forming a proportion from the factors ; ’ 

Olt wOrequal Products aaeer se aevaei es 23 practices, all in one week. 
Multiplication of radical by radical..... 20 practices, all in one week. 


Doubtless wise teachers will supplement such assign- 
ments by reviews, but many teachers will expect more or less 
justifiably that a standard instrument of instruction should 
provide for reviews as well as for first learnings. Further- 
more there is a more or less justifiable suspicion that a pro- 
cedure which is never required later in the course of algebraic 
learning may itself not be worth learning. 

In general also we can hardly expect teachers to plan 
for the distribution of learning as well as authors who have 
presumably much more ability and surely much more time. 
Observation of class work will show that the majority of 
teachers follow the assignments of the textbook rather 
closely. When they do not follow it, they do not as a rule 
improve upon it. In reviews they often go over the same 
tasks in about the same order and with about the same 
relative distribution. 

These cases of very concentrated practice are of interest 
from another standpoint. One common defect in the dis- 
tribution of practice is not revealed in our diagrams or tables, 
because our unit is so long, ten pages or about a week. 
This is the too great concentration of the first learning. If 
a certain ability is to be given, say, 100 minutes of practice 
during the week of first learning, it is customary to give 
that 100 all in one dose, say as 40 minutes of class work 
followed by 60 minutes of school or home study. Some- 
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times this is wise, but in many matters of rather simple 
habits (ike multiplying with monomials or dividing with 
monomials or reducing fractions to lowest terms or collecting 
terms), it may be better to distribute the practice as say 
50 on day one, 35 on day two, and 20 on day four. This 
can often be done by learning together two or more abilities 
which reinforce each other. Thus multiplication and divi- 
sion with monomials, changing fractions to higher terms and 
to lower terms, powers and roots (a+6) (a—b), and factoring 
a?—b? might be taught in pairs.! 

Also there seems no reason why a pupil when primarily 
concerned in learning to divide with monomials should for 
an hour do nothing else. This, in fact, encourages him to 
pay no attention to the division sign, and to learn the process 
out of relation to other processes. After a score of such 
divisions the next twenty might well be mixed with addi- 
tions, subtractions and multiplications, say in the propor- 
nMolisc, 1, 1, LV, 


1 Other things being equal, we teach one thing at a time, but the good 
effects of comparison and contrast make these pairings desirable. . 


CHAPTER XV 


Tue INTEREST oF PuriLs IN ALGEBRA IN COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Except for the study by Schorling, Kahler, and Miller 
[1916] there seem to have been no published reports of the 
answers of high-school pupils to such questions as ‘‘ Which 
subject do you like best?’’ or ‘“‘What subjects have you 
studied in high school? Rank them in the order of your 
liking for them.”’ Willett has shown that the answers vary 
when the question is repeated, but has not published the 
actual reported likings. Such reports need not, of course, 
represent the truth. In certain matters pupils may deceive 
us or themselves or both. When taken critically, however, 
they are well worth the consideration of teachers. Pupils 
probably know what they like in school work rather better 
than most things about it; and the votes of pupils form a 
useful starting-point in any discussion or study of their in- 
terests. The facts we have to present tell at least one very 
clear and emphatic story — that pupils think that they like 
Latin less than any other subject that they study in high 
school. 

In our investigation we first secured reports from about 
six hundred boys and about seven hundred girls in Grade 12 
of four public high schools in New York (Group I). These 
pupils are in most cases taking the ‘“‘academic”’ course, as 
will be seen from the number reporting on each subject. 

386 
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They used the blank shown below in reporting. It would 
have been more convenient for our statistical treatment to 
have forced an ordering of subjects beyond two at each 
extreme, but for practical reasons this seemed inadvisable. 


TONES Iie 


Write your full name, your age, and what year of high school you are in. 
Write “last” if you are in the last year of high school. Write n. l. if you 
are in next to the last. 


First Name Middle Initial Last Name Age Year of H.S. 


Make a cross after each of these subjects which you have studied in High 
School. Then think which subject you liked most and write M. after it. 
Write N. M. after the one you liked next best. Write L. after the one you 
liked least. Write N. L. after the one you liked next to least. 


English ats Le Physiology 
French 5 One Sts American History 
Latin Cot Slee: European History 
Spanish Pie one Ancient History 
Algebra 4 ok. aa Drawing 

Plane Geometry Soe) eae: Manual Training 
Solid Geometry Dene Oe Shop Work 
Trigonometry aes ise Typewriting 
General Science Sm eke Stenography 
Biology Poo | oe Bookkeeping 
Chemistry aes A Cooking 

Physics fee eae Sewing 


The median rating for each subject was computed by 
calling M. equal to 5; N. M., 4; no rating, 3; N. L., 2; and 
L., 1. These numbers were considered to be the mid-points 
of the intervals for which they stand, e. g., 3 means 2.5 to 
3.5; and it was assumed that the ratings in each interval 
were evenly distributed. The resulting medians indicate the 
rank order of reported interest, and nothing more. 
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TABLE 45 
Reportep INTERESTS oF Boys 1n GrapE 12: New York City 
M. = Most Interesting. N. M.=Next Most Interesting. 
L. =Least Interesting. N. L. =Next Least Interesting. 


Prr- 
NumBer | Me- Prr- Prr- CENT PrrR- PrrR- 
Rank SunspcoT OF DIAN CENT CENT IN CENT CENT 
Cases |Ratine| M. N. M. |Mippup] N. L. L. 
GROUP 

1 |American meee 561 SPA Me Bl WGK) || 474 2.1 1.6 
2 |English.. ee 591 3.20) 162 7a) Le Os GOLSs 4s 2a ono 
Seebysicse. Age S20 me Oolis. | to: We eos | COLON aaron mmc 
4 Bookkeeping. .. me 155) Weslo 2056 6.4 | 64.5 5.8 2.6 
5 |Trigonometry.... AD SIA Oa Me CAO ce |) 8 
6 |Economics....... 243 3.1 9.9 8.2 | 76.5 22901 225 
(ee (Chemistry ee 422 SOon|el Oke 9.0 | 67.3 6.2 6.9 
8.5] Biology. . 499 | 3.038 Gee |i adl qen22 IP Gs |) Sie 
8.5 European. History 590 | 3.03 4.6] 8.0] 79.2 6.3 2.0 
10)5| Spanish... 25... >. 273 | 3.01 8.4} 18.6 | 57.4] 11.4] 9.2 
10.5) Typewriting...... 189 | 3.01 iP il 3.2 | 93.6 1.1 ie 
12 {Solid Geometry.. . Oye | BolOO i ah Doe Og Obie ad 5.3 
SMe Alsebrananeee yay A [Paes ha) 6.5} 68.8 | 8-4-+—8. 6, 
14 |Physical Training.| —~86 | 2.96 DS) 1,2 SORO) IRONS ieez 
15 |Stenography..... 63 Zon TS. 2a | eOnoe ines a On uaa 6.3 
16 |Plane Geometry. . 557 =| 2.98 DONS, 4.0) (OLE: |e Or eo oO) 
The |Niteenaelaiy,. Se, Sis oes 3888 | 2.88 O52. | fad | oSa2e| om om eleieD, 
TS) ID We ANNE Soo 6 2 573 | 2.87 3.7 WSP4 ley yy AO i] ab) 
HO Vitis Ca nesneeee LOG RR? SA 2 Soe | ean doe Ay Loe 2m (lll tes 
20 |Ancient History. . 543 2.83 6 I Pay | eG |) 3350) 
2s Ey eiene asses ee 139 tel Wy oo eC Nadel) BO) Aa leslie 
22a atime sn eee ee 274 | 2,39 1.8] 4.0} 42.4 | 17.2 | 34.6 


To measure the amount of reported interest, we should 
have to compute from the individual records the percents 
reporting a certain study as more interesting or less inter- 
esting or unspecified as to interest. We should then need 
to make some assumption about the distribution of liking 
for studies in the group of individuals, and by putting the 
two facts together estimate how much more interesting 
one subject was than the other. It seems unwise to do this 
in view of (1) the labor involved, (2) the insecurity of the 
assumption, and (3) the fact that we can learn most of what 
we need to know about the matter by simpler and safer 
means. 
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TABLE 46 
ReporteD INTERESTS oF GIRLS IN GRADE 12: New York Crty 
M. = Most Interesting. N. M.=Next Most Interesting. 
L. =Least Interesting. N. L.=Next Least Interesting. 


Prr- 
NumsBer | Me- Prr- Prer- | cent Prr- Prr- 
RANK SuBsecrT OF DIAN CENT CENT IN CENT CENT 
Cases |Ravine}| M. N. M. |Mipprz] N. L. L. 
Group 

ilies | Enrae: lig eee eee CO |) Boeiy |) PEA || iE sy || Waysh 3: ie; a) 
2 |Bookkeeping..... Stet |] BE yah | IG I Aes | TB} 2.6 
AMA EPeN Ch riya c COO onl aS: On| laaon moons Sole! 1.7 
4 |Stenography..... 126M ore le el O; Saielto wom |e OOMGMINEAs Olmos, 
4 |Trigonometry.. Pe Nas Atl Ary | YoU SMISOE Ge ee 4.5 
Gm | @lenmistrye ry ae ZOSe aS OOn| Onl a LF An 6GRSe |i On Ollmaans 
7 |Physiography A are les |p Ba tey fess Ot) Tae iaal SO AO) 
8.5] Biology. 657, 32.07 | 10.2 | 7.9") 7401 Be) || Pace 
Seo paichaeeenerr ae: PAG | BsOee |e Wak z3 |) S38) |] rf 4 | TIO. 6.8 
10.5| American oe 684 | 3.06 Gear IME, Gy EO) I Aleve 3.7 
10.5] Physics. . ; IDA | oie |) Ce Ny a) SG I) || OE 
12 |Economics.. 372 3.04 en) ee | Wer 5.4 6.2 
13.5] Cooking 136 | 3.00 Tro Sele 8059 WAT P22. 

BI Ghitent Events.. 127 | 3.00 een LOOROR | tare 
15.5} Home SUSIE 82 2.99 neo || Cleats LOAN Eek 
15.5] Music. 423 | 2.99 1.7 | 2.4) 89.3 | 4.0 | 2.4 
17 Typewriting. UNS) AROS | a 3. 330) || SOO) Ie Zit |) BO 
18.5} European History 687 297 on 2 || CG ks! 8.2 Os 
18.5} Physical Training. 472 2.97 3.4 2.8 | 82.9 5.5 5.5 
2ino|Drawints.: 2... -- 696 | 2.95 | 4.9 | 2.4} 78.2 DEO aao 
Dio Hlocution.-...-.- 163 QOD es =. | 90.8 |) 4.9 4.3 
21.5|Hygiene......... 157 2.95 - sey || Wl ats: Te iL 3 
PAGO | SOWA Ory aaa. nasa 283 2.95 1.8 |) ise | ah. @ 
24 | Ancient History. . 575 2.88 a eth |) Gwe |) OS? || TiO 
25 |A a ae Se eee eee GA One Game eas 
26 | Plane Geometry. 553 Bd) | B85 5.4 | 5779 | 15.4 | 17-7 
27 | Latin. . ; 388 2, Uf) 4.1 Ort |RolyOs Sale hes: 


The medians, as just stated, give us the order. English 
is at the top and Latin is at the bottom. Twelfth-grade 
pupils in these schools in general put English above Latin 
by about as much as they put their third choice out of four- 
teen above their twelfth. From English to Latin is such a 
difference that a pupil in Grade 12 reporting on fourteen 
subjects will on the average feel about that amount of 
difference in interest between the subject ranked third and 
that ranked twelfth. 
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This is, of course, not an enormous difference. If the 
reader will list fourteen subjects that he took in high school 
and rank them in order for interest, he may even feel no 
absolute certainty that he really did like his No. 3 better 
than his No. 12. Pupils are far from unanimous in finding 
English more interesting than Latin. The count, individual 
by individual, of the boys who took both subjects gives 155 
voting English more interesting, 24 voting it less interesting, 
and 81 putting both in the middle ten. If these last had 
been forced to rate these two subjects in comparison prob- 
ably about 55 would have put English higher.!. So approx- 
imately 81 percent prefer English. A similar procedure 
with 385 girls gives 80 percent. 

The difference in interest between one subject and an- 
other may be expressed approximately? as a fraction of this 
English-Latin difference (call it ‘‘elg”’ in the case of girls 
and ‘‘elb”’ in the case of boys): that is, the difference between 
the medians is divided by .62 in the case of the girls and by 
.81 in the case of the boys. Thus, for girls: English-French 
is .89 elg; French-Biology is .07 elg; Biology-American 
History js .02 elg; American History-European History 
is .14 elg; European History-Algebra is .16 elg; Algebra- 
Latin is .22 elg. For boys, American History-English is 
.11 elb; English-Biology is .21 elb; and so on. 

If we leave out English and Latin in the case of the girls 
and American History and Latin in the case of the boys, all 
the remaining subjects are within a range of .53 elg for girls 
and .48 elb for boys. 

It would of course be unfair to use these results without 
consideration of the fact that the studies reported by the 


1If we divide them as those sre divided who made the distinction, 86.6 
percent would favor English. If they represented real indifference, the per- 
cent would, of course, be 50. Taking an even compromise the percent would 
be 68.3 and .683 X81 =55. 

2 Not exactly, since we do not know the form of distribution. 
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smaller numbers are more often elective, and so probably 
better liked by those who take them than they would be by 
the others if they were required of all. Trigonometry, for ex- 
ample, is rated high by the 27 girls who took it, and algebra 
is rated low by the 675 girls who took it, but if all of these 
had taken trigonometry there might have been no difference. 
We have, therefore, made separate tables (Table 47 and 
Table 48) for those subjects reported as having been studied 
by 80 per cent of the total number, that is, by 475 or more 
boys or 570 or more girls. 

In order to learn whether these results are peculiar to 
academic students in New York City or are of fairly general 
significance we have secured similar data from a city in the 
central west, a city farther west, and a New York high 
school less devoted to academic and college preparatory 
work. The median ratings for the ten commonly taken sub- 
jects are shown in Table 49. A combined median rating for 


TABLE 47 


Boys’ Interests IN Sussects ReporTeD AS TAKEN BY 80 
PERCENT OR MORE 


APPROXIMATE 

Likep SUCCESSIVE 

MEDIAN Likep Most IN THE Least oR |DiIrreRENCES 

SuBJEcT RATING or Next MiIppLE Next To |1In TERMS OF 

to Mosr TEN Least THE ENG- 

LISH-LATIN 

DIFFERENCE 
American es 3.29 34.1 625.2 33,0 11 
English. . atte 3.20 31.6 60.8 7.8 eal 
Biology... | 3.03 12.9 78.4 8.8 00 
European’ History 3.03 12.6 U4 8.3 06 
Algebra. . all Pee 14.4 68.8 17.0 0G. 
Plane Geome fry. . 2.93 10.1 70.4 19.6 07 
Drawing. . } PAM, 4.9 71.9 DB 2) 05 
Ancient History. 2.83 ile 7 DG 25.6 54 

Latin (274 boy s).. 2.39 oe 
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TABLE 48 


Giris’ IntErEsts IN Sussects Rerportep AS TAKEN BY 
80 PrercEeNT oR More 


APPROXIMATE 
LikepD SUCCESSIVE 
Mepiran |Lixep Most In THE Least or |DIrFERENCES 
SuBsectT RATING or Next MiIppDLE Next to |In TERMS OF 
to Mosr TEN LEast THE ENG- 
LISH-LATIN 
DIFFERENCE 
LAIN coon oe’ SOD ee eee lenis 55.3 2.9 .39 
Hrenchaasaqqnaces 3, hil 28.0 56.8 15.33 104 
Biology. . : 3.07 Tks}, il 74.1 iets: 02 
American History. 3.06 17.8 74.0 8.4 .14 
European History 2.97 8.4 77.8 13.9 03 
Drawing. . : 295 od 78.2 Tease) elt 
Ancient History. J 2.88 2.4 76.4 Zs . 02 
Algebra ._....-—+~_2. 87 Oe OE a. TO RN Pos 
ven (388 girls). ‘ Dees Il fea 5 
TABLE 49 


Mepran Ratincs ror Ten ComMoNniy TAKEN SusBsects: GrapE 12! 
IN THREE SCHOOLS 


Scuoo.t D Scuoou E ScHoou F 
SuBsectT 
Number | Mepian | Numser | Mepian | Number | MeEpIAn 
ee RATING a . RatTInG aoe RATING 
]yiyed SHOWS A. 5s Ses sacs 123 2.91 68 3.34 134 3.70 
American History.. 114 2.92 64 3.09 99 3.04 
Rrenchige 3 hse es 27 3.03 53 3.00 60 3.20 
Rolo n Van gv dae sf, ee ee 56 3.07 643 | 3.108 
European History. 32 2.88 67 2.93 50 3.00 
ID ono ear Go: 60 2.79 69 3.06 44 3.16 
ANIKEZS OF cate sage bees 108 2.94 65 2.81 134 2.90 
Ancient History...| .... Ws 60 2.96 74 2.95 
Plane Geometry. . . 102 Py 56 3.04 117 2.81 
IGEN 3 tee aac 65 1.92 43 2.53 100 2.07 


1 Some from Grade 11 were included in one school. 
> Biology had only tour students. 
3 Botany. 
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the three schools is shown in Table 51 beside similar facts for 
the New York group. As in the New York group, English 
is at the top and Latin is at the bottom. The differences 
between the others are very small, their entire range being 
only .18 of the English-Latin difference. 


TABLE 50 


Mepian RatTincs ror TEN ComMONLY TAKEN SUBJECTS: GRADE 12 
In Four ScHoo.s? 


BOYS 
ScHoou G ScHoou H ScHoou I AVERAGE 
Marae 
No. | Mrp No. | Men. | No.} Men. 
AIMerIcan ELIStOry. 22.5240. .| 0S) | O408)1 68. |§ 32280 301 3.96.1 on44 
[DWAIN sob oeaeeaesensconb all CS) eRe 9) ZAM esi alal | Gps lsieee i SiO 
IBIREVOVCL AY cit bias Poe eR AS eae oe ko YD) WN AO | key |] Gh IMS) || Gy} || Oey Skil 
Biology. . pe ota ee O DEE LOR e298 713.20 | 3.038 
European. History. ee tes e: 58 | 3.08! | 42 | 3.00 | 48 | 2.95 | 3.01 
Algebra. . a OSalee toon eo: OOMMOZE EZR SO 2.91 
Plane Geometry. AL OES Oe S3ie2reo7 45: 3.02 | 61 sn07 2.95 
NDA Coty ate ee ee 49 | 3.39 | 44 | 2.87 | 19 | 3.00 | 3.09 
Ancient _ grey casa OER Rey ae 30 | 3.19 | 42 | 2.69 | 41 | 2.90 2.93 
Latin. . ee en OO AO 6/2750) 737-2222 2.04 
GIRLS 
ScHoout G ScuHoou J AVERAGE 
OF 
MepIans 
No. Mep. No. Mep. 
PATMCIICATIMILIS DOR Yate eae ete 29 3.57! 26 3.14 3.35 
unrclicherrem ence te arc ee ere: 61 3.48 50 4.60 4.04 
INREIUCIO e Ofanka Here rhe Meee reer ote 58 3.79 48 2.74 BAP 
STOLOO Vai Aner: nu. Gccnayt yates ta, 17 2.18 25 3.05 2.92 
Huropean History... snls.... en 29 Bowe 27 3.00 3.29 
AIGA Sie oA tae Sle besa GRO: oor 52 « 2.69? 48 2.87 2.78 
Planer Geometry... s<e.ees eo 62 2. 69? 45 3.00 2.85 
ID ircAwain eM ene doe ag w andes a8 12 2.83 32 3.08 2.96 
PATICICTIMELISLOLVs .6.cf cesta 28 3. 21 36 3.02 3.12 
DEON ol eee cee eer Sn er 48 1.92 41 Ps Ws 2.04 


1 This medign is for European and American History together. 
2 This median is for Algebra and Plane Geometry together. 
3 Schools H and I are boys’ schools; school J is a girls’ school. 
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As a further check we have used two private schools in 
New York City, a private school in Chicago, and another 
public school in New York City, concerned chiefly with 
academic and college preparatory work. The median ratings 
are shown in Table 50, by schools and sex. 

A combined median rating for the four schools is shown 
in Table 51, beside similar facts for the New York group and 
the group of three schools used as the first checks. English 
leads and Latin is last, as before. 


TABLE 51 


ComBINED Merp1an RatTINGs oF SUBJECTS 


Group I Group II Grovp III 
Four THREE Four 

New Yorrk ScHOOLS ScHOOLS 

SCHOOLS 

Fir ooliisht te Bes ee. Ee ae, 5 ee 3.28 Bay 3.44 
American History..... 3.18 3.02 3.41 
Biology ean wee Se ee a 3.05 3.09 2.98 
Ener CHARAN. ace Se ne Be eee ee 3.00 3.08 3.18 
no pesnm EMstonyer meee ee ee 3.00 2.94 3,12 
A SCrae tects. eas, + AoE er ee 2.93 2.88 2.86 
IDTEK aaa eens aatercte eo On cot eon armontOe 2.91 3.00 3.03 
PlaneiGreometrys ies sore sos Ore ete 2.87 2.92 2.93 
ATI CleMbpLIUStOLY a4 Se ee ae ee 2.386 2.96 3.00 
UCIT a orth = ea eco Lac WR ee 2.56 2.17 2.04 


Book [1922] and Schorling, Kahler, and Miller [1916] 
have reported pupils’ votes somewhat similar to these. 
Book’s results differ from ours in putting mathematics much 
higher. The results reported by the Schorling Committee 
are in accord with ours. Book asked high-school seniors in 
Indiana to report their favorite study. The results appear 
in Table 52. The percentages are of course not to be taken 
at their face value, since the number of pupils who had 
studied agriculture, or botany, for example, was probably 
much smaller than the number who had studied mathe- 
matics or English. 
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TABLE 52 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS SELECTING DirrERENT HiaH-ScHoon SupsEcTs As 
THeErrR Favorite Strupy 


PER- PER- 
Favorite SuBJECT CasnEs | CENT OF FavoriTe SuBJECT CaAsESs | CENT OF 
ToraL Torau 
Group Group 
Mathematics.......| 1156 20 WENO, ioudbangooace |p HOG th & 
English and Litera- Manual Training...| 147] 3 
ULC ee frye ee: 1119 19 Chemistrymas saa: 144] 3 
EMS DOT Ying a fac: + 683 12 Music and Art..... 143 | 3 
Commercial........ 561 10 Agriculture......... 87 |} 2 
SCIEN CEy ck. wise ean 368 6 IBOUBVIN,. 5 ao ces acnto-6 53 0.92 
IP WANES cgp05 6400 |) ee 6 Debahinor rence. oe. 44 | 0.77 
Domestic Science. ..| 292 5) No subject selected.| 192 | 3 
Wanguage sean. on. sin 240 4 


Schorling, Kahler, and Miller [1916, p. 612f.] report the 
votes of pupils in three Chicago high schools as to the “ De- 
gree of enjoyment received from their studies,’’ their choice 
being amongst ‘‘ Very much,” “‘A little,” and “Not at all.” ! 
We quote their results in Table 53. 


TABLE 53 


STATEMENT OF STUDENTS AS TO DEGREE OF ENJOYMENT RECEIVED FROM 
THEIR STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


I II Ill NUMBER 
SuBsEectT VERY A Lirtrte| Norar I+I1 OF 

Mucu ALL STUDENTS 
HAUS COM ieracocate entice | MEO a 31.6 i.e 98.7 149 
JARS) CL Oa agit 2 ee 63.1 By ath 97.3 149 
General Science.......... 62.6 Bone nO 96.4 83 
Other Sciences...........| 68.2 Yl 23 4.6 95.4 iLssil 
BopularvArtse.a. 4.50024 O59 36.4 Gnd 93)-3 165 
(Gernia meg) fee sees aes 47.3 44.5 8.2 91.8 146 
Mathematics...... 49.7 40.9 9.4 90.6 318 
English... 43.6 46.5 9.9 90.1 372 
Latin. . 45.5 42.5 PAD) 88.0 233 
IVINTSIC PPR Vlas erage en's ye nisin te 51.0 BYE, Of 16.2 83.7 49 


1 “The principals of three high schools were asked to submit a questionnaire 
to the students in which each one was asked to indicate the subjects he ‘en- 
joyed very much,’ those he ‘enjoyed a little,’ and those ‘enjoyed not at 
all,’ ”” 
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TABLE 53—Continued 
HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL 


NUMBER 
SuBJECT I It Ill I+II OF 

STuDENTS 
J WAYS DIS Ohes. idteeconia eae aaah ee 62.8 Sas 4.0 96.0 1416 
INFOCON an cce one eee ci) Wee 40.2 8.3 91.7 955 
COUMA: sot Sooboomes all twee 3 a0 1Or2 89.8 322 
ren Chitas we s baaee 60.7 oles eo 93.0 295 
IENGIORYsocosecacontooeee | ORE 39.1 8.3 91.7 504 
IPO NGSe ea sen og ded Ceeen|) ROOEW) Bone 11.8 88.2 134 
Ohemistnyac. ena a 58.7 38.5 PAS 97.2 109 
LUNG, 3 se aC R RE aioe et 40.6 Souk 2X0). 7 79.3 660 
BObaneeee anoles see 68.0 27.9 4.1 95.9 147 
AOOlODVE ie Cra es es 47.1 38.4 14.5 85.5 104 
Physiology...... W683 22.8 5.9 94.1 412 
Rhv.cioonap ivaneiereme este 60.1 33.9 6.0 94.0 153 

OAK PARK AND RIVER FOREST HIGH SCHOOL 
NUMBER 
Sussectr I Il lil I+II OF 

STUDENTS 
Manual Training........ 79.6 16.8 3.6 96.4 349 
General Science.......... Giea 34.4 3.9 96.1 444 
IVEUSI CRP bern ec ae Nee, ADs 7 25.0 4.3 95.7 48 
IDR soma aeeaory all Cesc 22.4 4.3 95.7 165 
aWKO Mea cnems oaoeEemeel) Oo 37.6 4.8 95.2 460 
renchen ses er ee eae 6222 397 6 5.4 94.6 114 
Rone lightest eee 56.0 37.1 6.9 937 1024 
Germanene ws eee 50.0 41.0 9.0 91.0 234 
Mathematics: asin aed orn 42.9 11.4 88.6 745 
VISE isla re Pere ge ee Pe 38.5 47.6 13.9 86.1 483 


In Table 54 we have summarized the votes for certain 
subjects for convenient inspection by counting a vote of 
“Very much” as +1, “A little” as —1, and ‘Not at all” 
as —3. This procedure is somewhat arbitrary, but the 
reader versed in mental measurements will realize that it is 
not unreasonable, and that any reasonable weighting of the 
three sorts of votes would give approximately the same 
relative positions to the studies. Equal weight is given in 
Table 54 to each of the three schools. 
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TABLE 54 
A SUMMARY OF THE SCHORLING CoMMITTEER’s Data 
AVERAGE WEIGHTED NUMBER OF 
SuBpsectT ATING STuDENTS 
Fon olishtes*aaee | Aen ery atr ccm ee — 5.6 2812 
LES CO aera neers rss een ene mre = 8.6 1113 
ren cline ere Ma ete ane +13.9 558 
(Gemma sre yeeus ck ts tebe eee —18.6 702 
Average fOr SCleNGe... a... seen 13.8 i 
Niathematicss cesta a taet Seer —21.5 2018 
Watinimee eee oe er ce. aoe —48.0 1376 


We cannot systematically compare these results of Schorl- 
ing’s committee with ours because they used pupils in 
all the grades of high school, whereas we used only pupils 
in Grade 12 (plus a few in Grade 11 from one city). In only 
one of his three schools were any two subjects reported on 
by 80 per cent of the pupils. Taking the percentages at 
their face value, Latin is at the bottom in all three schools; 
English is at the top in one, next to the bottom in another, 
and at about the middle in the third. The history vote we 
cannot use, since so much depends on whether American 
History or Ancient History is the subject, and this is not 
stated. Mathematics is low in all three schools. 

If we take the subjects reported on by at least 50 per 
cent of the pupils (including Latin for comparison) we have 
English, Mathematics, and Latin in that order, with Latin 
much farther below Mathematics than English is above it. 

In general, it appears practically certain that in present 
schools with present teaching, most pupils who study 
English, Mathematics, and Latin will like them in that order, 
the interval between Mathematics and Latin being much wider 
than the other. If all the pupils who were required to take 
English and Mathematics had been required to take Latin 
also, Latin would presumably have had a still lower relative 
position. Algebra is liked a trifle better than plane geom- 
etry. 
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It is not within the province of this chapter to discuss 
the possible causes of the relative interests reported. Cer- 
tain thinkers will consider difficulty as the chief force; others 
will find evidence that abstractness is the essential; others, 
more hopeful of youth, will argue that these preferences are 
for what is modern, vital, and serviceable. In any case, we 
need to know these interests, most of all perhaps if it is our 
aim to change or thwart them. 


“—~___-—__ 


CHAPTER XVI 


Tue INTEREST OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS FEATURES 
oF ALGEBRAIC LEARNING 


Certain matters concerning pupils’ likings for various 
features of algebra are matters of rather general agreement, 
for example, their preference for numerical rather than 
literal equations. Others are matters of very diverse opin- 
ions, for example, the relative interest in elaborate equations 
and simplifications involving shrewd inspection of the data 
and ingenious arrangement and manipulation of the num- 
bers. Very little evidence has been published concerning 
any of these matters. 

Such evidence may be obtained from three sources. The 
first is expert observation of the behavior of pupils in school 
and at home when engaged in the study of algebra; the 
second is the testimony of pupils; the third is the testimony 
of teachers. The study reported here used the second 
source. The testimony of school pupils is beset by many 
influences tending to error, but is especially competent in 
matters of likes and dislikes. Moreover, the nature of the 
questions asked was such as to reduce the forces productive 
of constant errors. The variable errors do little or no harm 
in the present inquiry. Any one pupil had only the simple 
task quoted below, of examining eight samples of algebraic 
tasks and choosing the four sorts of work liked best, next 


best, next to least, and least. 
399 
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Ink. Ta, 


Look at these samples of some of the things you learned to do in algebra. 
Think which sort of work you liked most and mark it M. Think which you 
liked next best and mark it N. M. Think which you liked least, or disliked 
most, and mark it L. Think which you liked next to least and mark it N. L. 


1. 4x —-7=5x% —4— (8x —1) 


@—b 
C 


2. Subtract 


from bed? 
c 


3. Fain eee 2c Find what x equals. 


4. Simplify 


b. a Ey aereL Find what x equals and what y equals. 


6. An engine can propel a boat 12 miles an hour in still water. How long 
will it take the boat to go upstream 10 miles and back again if the current is 
2 miles an hour? 

7. Draw graph of «+2, 7+4, and «+6 
a@+3a—18 


8. Simplify 2a?—18—(a+83) a+i6 


Int. Ib. 
1. 4¢+a=2¢—b—(x—a) Find what « equals. 


aie Cc 


2. ag=1, b=2,c=3 What does eee 


equal? 


é Ti == Find what x equals. 


: : 2a? @+2ab—3b? 
4. Simplify Cup aGen: aay 
b 


5. 2x +5=30—4 Find what 2 equals. 


6. What is the total cost of n articles at c per article, if e is paid for ex- 
pressage and .02nc for insurance? 


7. Draw graphs of y=2z and y=2”. 


8. Half of a number plus a third of the number plus a fifth of the number 
equals one more than the number. What is the number? 
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Int. Ic. 
1. #+9=227—5 


oa 
2. Subtract @ y from ee 


OF: c 
deere ON iS ee ROD al? 
3. @=1,6=2,c=3 What does are equal? 


: : at—b4 
4. Simplify (@+0) (a-+b%) 
5. 24+4y=11 
4x+2y= 9 
6. An engine can propel a boat 12 miles an hour in still water. How long 


will it take the boat to go upstream 10 miles and back again if the current is 
2 miles an hour? 


Find what x equals and what y equals. 


7. Half of a number plus a third of the number plus a fifth of the number 
equals one more than the number. What is the number? 


8. Simplity 


One hundred and forty-six boys and two hundred and 
seventy-one girls, scattered through a number of schools, did 
this, using form Ia; 151 boys and 260 girls similarly made 
choices, but using the eight sample tasks of Ib; 133 boys 
and 248 girls similarly made choices, but using the eight 
tasks of Ie. The use of actual sample tasks frees these ratings 
from many of the objections to questionnaires of the or- 
dinary type, and is in general preferable to asking children 
general questions. For rigorous and convenient quantitative 
treatment it would have been better to have forced a com- 
plete ordering of all eight items, but it was our plan to 
make any necessary sacrifices to increase the probability 
that each pupil looked at each of the eight tasks, and ranked 
them according to his liking so far as he could. To force 
him to report differences where he felt none, or to follow some 
elaborate instructions, seemed likely to disturb him. Also 
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it was desired to avoid the slightest burden on the teachers, 
beyond having the blanks distributed and collected. 

Our own labor could have been reduced and the treat- 
ment made simpler if each pupil had been required to rank 
sixteen or more tasks instead of eight. We kept the number 
down, first, to simplify the task of rating; second, to prevent 
any pupil from considering such general issues as letters 
versus numbers; and third, to discourage any tendency to 
regard this as in any sense a test of individual merit and so to 
copy from other pupils. Blanks Ia and Ib, or Ia, Ib, and Ic 
were distributed in rotation about the classroom. 

It will be noted that blank Ice duplicates two of the sam- 
ples from Ia and two from Ib, thus serving as a link to put 
all the samples in one order for interest. The best way to 
obtain such an order is to pair every sample with every 
other, asking for each pair, ‘‘How many preferred 1 to 2, 
and vice versa? How many put them both in the undif- 
ferentiated middle group?” This is, however, extremely 
laborious and not necessary for the purposes of this article, 
which is to obtain approximate, not exact, measures. 

The method which we have used is as follows: Treat 
boys’ and girls’ ratings separately. Let L., N. L., X, N. M., 
and M. be rated arbitrarily as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively, 
$7 2,.3, 4 and Suneaning 0:5;to 1.5, 1.50 2.542.550 3.0 
etc. Tabulate the ratings as shown in Tables 55 and 56, and 
compute the median value for the ratings of each sample. 
Express these median values as divergences from some one 
reference point (we use the interestingness of a2, identical 
with c2, as this reference point). This gives the general order 
for interest of Table 57. These deviation numbers remain 
arbitrary and will require definition. 

The procedure is as follows: Starting with a2 for boys as 
our point of reference or zero point we have al for boys equal 
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TABLE 55 
ReEwATIvVE INTERESTS IN VaRIouS Sorts or ALGEBRAIC Work: Boys 


Frequencies of votes of ‘‘Liked Most,” “Liked Next Most,” etc., in percents. 


Set Ia (n=146) 


M N. M. x N.L L 
CM, «Oa. eee pees Oto ee 24.0 17.8 52.7 4.8 na 
CULM er Weir eee eR a ah 6.2 71.9 UBS G oD 
SMM ee Ohta, Suu Aen: Of iB) 67.1 13.7 4.8 
CAE Pec Pe rte ere CN ARs 4: Dieall a 43.1 18.5 35.6 
GH 2, ors Aes COCR ea tie Cae 34.2 21.9 32.4 8.2 3.4 
(DDS, 6, Leas OOS nem TS 16.4 PASS} 40.4 IPFA 18.5 
ON) 8 <a oOR ree er Se ae IL7f ts) 26.0 41.8 4.1 10.3 
OES i 5 eaten, Eg ee Oe a all 3.4 50.6 24.7 19.2 

Set Ib (n=151) 

M. N. M. xX INE bp Ibe 
(Gi se See LO eer etl ie ee 13.9 Wize 65.5 10.6 2.6 
OZR oe ee Ae, ade 28.5 19.9 39.1 6.6 6.0 
US}. § SE ke Geticla aan Menem Ss ae 9.3 11.9 68.2 8.0 2).6 
(8k ratte EO ae ae 220) 8.6 23.8 20.5 45.0 
ODM, ee oe ee 11.9 19.2 64.9 4.0 0.0 
WOs ois 805 er oe ee ae 6.0 8.6 45.7 PA 2s 18.5 
WE sha 6 Siege eo eer, 15.2 TES 46.3 15.2 11.3 
63 soca een Cae ee 13.2 12.6 46.3 13.9 13.9 

Set Ie (n=133) 

M N. M X. N. L L 
CEL ac che Bee oa eee ate ea 29.3 25.6 39.1 5.3 co 
PB ic gate, MARE PER ee ee 0.0 0.0 57.9 33.8 8.3 
GVM Ate nny cede 5.3 9.8 74.4 6.8 3.8 
CAPR Pe Oe he Ae hectare 2.3 7.5 67.6 16.5 6.0 
COMM WE Men). 2 tn NG 42.1 30.8 23.3 3.8 0.0 
iC ORME hte MEAs cock ia ho ol abtt: 1G} 9.8 62.4 9.0 Tao 
Cl. & aR ae coh Re eee 9.0 11.3 59.5 15.0 5.3 
fe. Se tan De aE ae ae if 5.3 15.8 9.8 68.4 


| 
| 
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TABLE 56 
RELATIVE INTERESTS IN Various Sorts or ALGEBRAIC WorK: GIRLS 


Frequencies of votes of “Liked Most,” ‘Liked Next Most,” etc., in percents. 


Set Ia (n=271) 


M. N. M. X. Ne Is L. 
Cail Ste ey eee Oe are ee CO 39.5 26 Boul il si ah 
OL RR coh ae TR 1.1 3.3 84.8 6.3 4.4 
STEM Oe sie eale corn Phemert cee 4.8 13.6 70.4 7.4 Brett 
CARE Sates ie Loans Cres eS 2.6 46.1 26.9 22.9 
OME rata tt Re brea. 25.1 30.3 32.8 Cael 4.1 
CAGES ol Sere ote tre HERG Cae Alles carer 5.9 4.8 20.0 16.2 45.3 
OO MN Be De cen RE: 21.0 19.6 42.1 8.5 8.9 
CORR ec tiers MNS ioc hn Cee ove 2.2 60.9 | 25.8 10.3 

Set Ib (n= 260) 

M. N. M. xe N. L L. 
sk 5, See eee capes Clie aoa ort 19.2 16.9 55.4 8.1 4 
D2 Ne oe eo eae 25.8 il 46.2 4.6 1.9 
DSP e pA Onn AP sen ad 9.6 15.0 66.2 8.1 ee 
(Oe Es ie ciel pea PR 3 il o.4 35.0 DY oT 28.8 
US erg ee RA Oe Lek oops 13.5 14.6 68.8 Dee 8 
ae AS epee ae cen Rann. Aen 155 A B57 23.1 39.3 
OE ch. ear ces, FPS eee Ate 14.2 153.5} AMT 10.0 14.6 
OSIM ene een Ry eens teat PR f 45.0 16.1 1133.1! 

Set Ic (n= 248) 

M. N. M. xe Nea Li. 
CMe eae tioktaayh etcs oun, Shes emer 31.4 25.0 43.1 A 0.0 
CPR AS Rs 6 Re te Es, ent ees 4 2.8 79.8 15 4.4 
COMM ooh ae 6.9 iad 71.0 5.2 eZ 
Cae C58 13.3 64.5 12.9 2.0 
CORSE Goes fens oct fen PE RNa ANG) Dow! 25.0 2.8 eG 
COM eres CO scxh Se ene 4 8 39.9 19.8 84). 
Th Ny SEY Gis) MRE eek ORO Ce 15.3 54.0 19.3 3.6 
CS pe cies ene 8 AG 22.6 27.0 48.0 
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TABLE 57 


LEARNING 


THE ORDER FOR INTEREST OF SAMPLE ALGEBRAIC TASKS 


405 


AVERAGE 
(EQUAL WEIGHT 


Boys GIRLS TO BOYS AND 
GIRLS) 
2¢+4y=11 | 
A Ss ae oe cb | 1.60) 1.40] 1.50 
ee se OM ee eat ty kere nAN e e cl 1.05 woe .95 
2u+y=2(a+b) \ 
A a i ie nae ee Gone ON) 2 ees 
Ali A —al(OE — eas arate oe a peeccuen al 44, 1.09 a 
Graph @-—2, ¢--4, €+6.. beet ee ee av 45 aay .39 
ea 3 CAG a b2 .39 1155 ei 
Bes ie ig y+ sates eoull iMusic Galle 
eset! pate sellt) Sisley stoo 
Ea GY EO ee a oe es : ; : 
22 4+5=30—4 tel ett NR at eR Nee b5| .14/ —.05} .05 
FH atc ab? 31 2u0: 
Pp eb @ec (Ors al MeN riche eee ee a3 08 .09 03 
42 +a =2x —b—(x—a) io! | = 0 .06 02 
2 —h D) 
Subtract # {COMING — =e ee oO in aa ay 
Palo gnuiober, ete ors nek. <5) oe sn ae = oe i ae ay i OL 
4 5 x—2 
cee ee) ity eis sent eho Ricans so Beh .O1]; —.07) —. 
mee 3 b3 0 03 
Chao pp =O PHP on enn sorenay oda: b7 | —.06) —.16) —.11 
2 -—*, 
2a? —18—(a+3) {eee} a8 | —.28| — 723) — 26 
a+l6 | G6. ROT sieolle wey 
yreimesproblems-vys tetas ius aro ote cb "40| 86) Shey .40 
1+—— 1 
ay 
3-5 it 
file 0 ene ceee tee ery ee re a4 | —.62}| —.45} —.54 
Costolarticles. Cuca sneer asia eo ce: 66 || —.35|—=1.21) —.78 
2a? a+ 2ab —3b? ar 
— b4 |—1.33} —.93)/—1.138 
(a-+-b)? —(a—b)? a—b 
b 
b abe 
es ~ be—a 
ee ee yt ae 8 eb 4111 Sa bees 
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to +.44 (that is, 3.34—2.90); a3 for boys —.03 (that is, 2.87 — 
2.90). Starting with a2 for girls, we have al for girls equal 
to +1.09 (that is, 4.05—2.96); a3 for girls equal to +.09 
(that is, 3.05—2.96), and so on for all the a samples. Since 
c2 is identical with a2 we have cl for boys equal to +1.05 
(that is, 3.69—2.64) and so on with all the c samples. 3 
=+.39 for boys and +.15 for girls. Since 62 is identical 
with c3 we set 62 as +.39 for boys and +.15 for girls and 
rate the other 6 samples to fit these values for 62. We 
could have made the a, b, and ¢ samples comparable wa 
a6 and b8 instead of wa a2 and 62. The reliability of the 
ranking is measured by the differences between the ratings 
for c7 and b8 (the same sample), which is 0.31, and that for 
a6 and c6, which is 0.84. Apparent differences of .20 or .30 
obviously should not be taken very seriously, though the truth 
is of course more likely to follow the table than reverse it. 

We may compare the facts for interest as evidenced by 
the pupils’ reports with ratings made by expert teachers of 

TABLE 58 


TAsK RANK BY RANK BY 


PUPILS TEACHERS 
(CLITA Wien Nee RAAPREOR A Spee, ae tS Sa Ee 1 34 
Cll A conis ein are pena es eke a OP on ae A, a 2 1 
Oana EL SRE a NS RN EL 8 33 13 
Gils 5) eae en Sen hee 2 net eR Nee 4 2 
OUR ARE ee ea ae ee ie Ee 5 9 
De SS pe ae Re NR ce, Roe a toa a 6 6 
CAH Osc UES, is Seek tk a 7 8 
OD Fe ae nee gt Rake rg ee Ae 8 35 
CIS, 50 cS eee ee MSD aera Pa eS sin Vota FB 9 15 
LG el, 2, a TR oR Me kA year 10 re 
CZG seats |. cw iew, ss Cn pies, a ee ae 11 11 
CUES SM ee siscarvenic. Veet. wuts a eee ae 12 11 
(BS 6. <r cs CO ROU eng oar Ni, 13 5 
LNs ed Gee Cea EPR aR ee a ca, eee (Pe 14 li 
{ih ohe "Si A, Ree a Ne ee A er AL. 155 16 
UO SCO MINS. tie o, Fie © Ay tea ee 16 14 
CIES A aie a erie eR Pee Me Coen el. Oe 17 19 
OGRE tn. cin hae lg <> nae ee 18 il7/ 
Oar eee? <<, cin ie nee arse 19 18 
CS. Gs 3. 2 eee itis So eee 20 20 
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algebra. These teachers considered all twenty specimen 
tasks and put them in a rank order for interest to pupils in 
general. By the median judgment of twenty-two teachers 
the ranking is as in the last column of Table 58. The rank 
order by the pupil is given for comparison. The two orders 
are much the same, the correlation (by the Spearman 
“foot rule’’) being .83. The agreement as to the dislikes 
is extremely close. 

So far the numbers and differences of Table 57 remain 
arbitrary. We may define them by the magnitudes of the 
minorities in each case, since even the extreme difference 
between c5 and c8 is not unanimous. Six boys out of 133 
and twelve girls out of 248 rate c8 as better liked than cd. 
The facts are as follows: 

1.50 to .95 (c5 to cl) represents 55.7% 70 of boys rating c5>cl 


6.8% of boys rating c5=cl 
37.6% of boys rating cid<cl 


55.8% of girls rating c5>cl 

6. RA of girls rating chb=cl 

37.4% of girls rating c5<cl 

-95 to .20 (cl to c4) represents 63.2% of boys rating cl >c4 
25.6% of boys rating cl =c4 

11.&% of boys rating cl<c4 

61.8% of girls rating cl >c4 

21.3% of girls rating cl=c4 

16.9% of girls rating cl <c4 

.20 to — .40 (c4 to c6) represents 25.6% of boys rating c4>c6 


39.1% of boys rating c4=c6 
35.3% of boys rating c4<c6 


64.4% of girls rating c4>c6 
20.9% of girls rating c4=c6 
14.9% of girls rating c4<c6 


—.40 to —1.38 (c6 to c8) represents 80.4% of boys rating c6>c8 
5.3% of boys rating c6=c8 

14.3% of boys rating c6<c8 

53.0% of girls rating c6>c8 

4.8% of girls rating c6=c8 

42.2% of girls rating c6<c8 
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Table 57 makes certain conclusions highly probable. 
First, there is no evidence that pupils prefer applied problems 
tocomputation. The three applied problems are rated —.01, 
—.40, and —.78, and the one of them that is rated highest 
is the least ‘“‘applied.” 

Second, there is abundant evidence supporting the com- 
mon belief that numerical computation is better liked than 
literal computation. al is substantially identical with 61 
save that 7, 4, and 1 replace a, b, and a. Their ratings are 
+.75 and +.02. a4 is like c8 except that it is numerical 
and somewhat less elaborate. Their ratings are —.54 and 
—1.38. 5 is substantially a5 except that it is numerical 
and a trifle less elaborate. In only one pair of tasks (63 and 
a3) does the numerical task’s rating not exceed that of the 
corresponding literal task. Their ratings are +1.50 and + 
.82. Also the problem with literal numbers is rated lowest 
of the three problems. 

Third, fractions have in general the same prejudicial 
influence that literal numbers have. 065, for example, is rated 
.90 below cl. The only added difficulty is to multiply 
through by 2 or otherwise handle the fractional quantity. 
It seems that the experiences with arithmetic and algebra 
have left a generalized antipathy to fractions. Pupils prob- 
ably feel a lack of mastery and confidence in dealing with 
them. 

Fourth, there is evidence that elaborate simplifications 
are notably disliked. With the literal problem they form 
the low end of the list. Elaborateness is, of course, corre- 
lated with difficulty; and part of the dislike of it is due to 
the dislike of difficulty. Whatever be the factors contrib- 
uting to the dislike, it is certain that these simplifications 
are very much disliked by pupils in general, even when they 
have had, as these pupils had, a year more or less of algebra. 
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On the other hand, they feel no aversion toward very easy 
equations, evaluations, and graphing. These are at the 
very top of the list. 

Fifth, the work in evaluation by substituting numerical 
values for several variables seems to be attractive to pupils 
in spite of the fact that most courses in algebra pay rela- 
tively little attention to it and that most pupils do such 
work badly. Our one sample, appearing twice, however, 
is a little above the middle of the list. 

Sixth, the graphing of equation-lines is (if we may assume 
that the pupils wnderstood a7 and 67) by no means so 
dreary an exercise as the mathematician thinks, or as it 
may well be to the mathematically gifted. When the task 
is easy it ranks high, and even when it seems hard because 
of x? with its suggestions of quadratic theory and computa- 
tion, it is barely below the middle. It may be that the 
pupils were influenced favorably by the mere word graph, 
which may have been associated with interesting statistical 
graphs from the world of affairs. 

Seventh, difficulty is disliked, ease being especially liked 
where a little thought or work seems to produce a consider- 
able result. Thus at the top of the list is the solution of 

24+4y=11 

4x+2y= 9 
which the pupil responds to as a task where he can see his 
way clear, has a sense of mastery and, as it were, solves two 
equations by one quick stroke. Many teachers will interpret 
this as due chiefly to a reprehensible ‘‘softness”’ in pupils, a 
love of mental idleness, a distaste for application and effort. 
Doubtless this is true of some pupils often and of many 


1See the results given in Chapter XII, page 321. The work of Rugg and 
Clark [1917a] and that of Hotz [1918] give evidence of this; and we have 
corroborated this abundantly in an inventory test given to about eight 
hundred pupils in ten schools, 
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pupils occasionally, but it is not the whole truth. On the 
contrary, human beings in general and on the whole prefer 
the richness, complexity, and subtlety which constitute 
mental difficulty so long as they can do the work fluently, 
without being thwarted and baffled, and with confidence 
and mastery. Most of us would prefer to spend an hour 
with tasks like c8 than with tasks like c5. Most high-school 
pupils would very much prefer the c5’s. This is often inter- 
preted to mean that we are admirable creatures who like 
what we should like, whereas they are reprobates who like 
what they should not. But probably we and they act from 
much more nearly the same than opposite motives, both 
liking the maximum richness, complexity and subtlety that 
we can master comfortably. We like c8 because it gives us 
the same sort of exercise that c5 gives the ordinary pupils. 

Difficulty, elaborateness, ‘‘fractionness,’’ and ‘‘letter- 
ness”’ are closely associated in the twenty samples used. 
Their separate shares in producing dislike cannot well be 
determined without the use of many more samples chosen 
to represent variations of each factor separately. It is to 
be hoped that students of the learning of algebra will be led 
to make such an analysis. Where such an experimental 
analysis is difficult the method of partial correlation may 
be used. 

This is a method that should become widely known and 
used by students of edueation. So we have applied it to 
our data though they are really too scanty to justify its use, 
and are unsuitable in other ways. We have in Table 57 a 
ranking of the twenty samples for interest. They were also 
ranked by psychologists and teachers of mathematics in an 
order of difficulty, in an order of elaborateness, in an order 
of ‘“‘fractionness,”’ and in an order of “‘letterness.”’ These 
orders all correspond somewhat, the correspondences being 
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TABLE 59 


Correlations among Interest (taken negatively), Difficulty, Elaborateness, 
“Fractionness,” and ‘‘Letterness,” for the Twenty Samples of Algebraic 
Work. 


Tia = - 60 

Tie = .65 Tae = -88 

Tire. OO Tat = .42 Tee =.65 

Ti =5 BY Tai =.28 Tel =o Ta = 5G 


as measured by the coefficients of correlation of Table 59. 
To find 7;,, (the correlation coefficient which would obtain 
between interest and difficulty, for samples of algebraic 
work which were identical in respect to elaborateness) 
we use 

Tia—Tie Tae 


Us toc r 2 
 / (Lr) —ré) 


This is .08 whereas 7;, was .60; 7;..4 18 .83 whereas 7;, was .65. 

The numerical values of these coefficients should not be 
taken very seriously. Their probable errors are very high, 
due to the scantiness of the data. They are given, as stated, 
chiefly to illustrate the method. Taken at their face value, 
they show that elaborateness irrespective of difficulty has . 
more influence on these pupils’ interests than difficulty irre- 
spective of elaborateness. 


CHAPTER XVII 


INDIVIDUAL AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN ALGEBRAIC ACHIEVEMENT 
SEX DIFFERENCES IN ALGEBRAIC ABILITY 


Teachers in general realize from their daily experiences 
that there is no notable difference in algebraic ability be- 
tween boys and girls. Three studies of school marks con- 
firm this. One finds 57 percent of males reaching or ex- 
ceeding the median score for females in mathematics (high- 
school boys and girls). Thesecond finds 45 percent (college 
men and women). The third finds 41 percent of high-school 
boys reaching or exceeding the median score for girls in 
algebra, and 53 percent doing so in geometry. 

Measurements comparing the sexes in actual tests have 
been lacking. We present here the results found where boys 
_ and girls in the same classes had, under identical conditions, 
the 40-element test described on pages 179 to 186. The 
tests were scored by the credit system described on page 180. 

Table 60 shows the distributions in six schools of the 
scores in this test. The outstanding fact from inspection 
of the table is the parallel character of the distributions of 
boys and girls: in the same school the boys and girls have 
very nearly the same range. The medians are as follows: 


MepIans 
ScHOOL Boys GIRLS DIFFERENCES 
A PPA 25.9 —3.4 
B 29.5 DHE BAD 
C 19.4 20.9 —0.5 
D 56.2 35.6 20.6 
iE 64.3 55.0 9.3 
F 58.1 54.2 —1.1 
G 78.2 79.7 —1.5 
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In three of the schools the median of the boys is above 
the median of the girls, in four of the schools the median of 
the girls is above that of the boys. Apparently there is no 
great superiority of either sex in the ability in question. 
While in any school there is great range of ability, on the 
whole the ability of the sexes is on a par. 

Since there is such a great range in the test scores a more 
significant measure of the sex differences is the percent of 
one group (say the boys) which reaches or exceeds the median 
of the other group (the girls). This is a measure of the 
overlapping. 


Prrcent or Boys 


NUMBER WHICH REACH OR 
ScHooL EXCEED MEDIAN OF 
Boys GIRLS GIRLS 
A 22 26 41 
B 90 78 53 
C 35 68 49 
D 26 43 81 
E 85 22 62 
F 49 39 47 
G 57 45 47 


The median of these percents is 49 with a P. E. of 10 per- 
cent. Although there is not a consistent story from all of 
the schools, the evidence supports the conclusion that the 
sexes are of approximately equal ability. Thorndike’s con- 
clusion in 1914 that “the individual differences within 
one sex so enormously outweigh the differences between the 
sexes in these intellectual and semi-intellectual traits that 
for practical purposes the sex difference may be disregarded” 
is acceptable in the case of algebra. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN INTEREST IN ALGEBRA 


When boys and girls in Grade 12 place algebra in an 
order of school subjects for liking, the boys place it somewhat 
higher than the girls do. Using the system of values de- 
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scribed on pages 387 to 391, the median rating for boys is 
0.12 higher than that for girls. This 0.12 may be further 
defined as one-eighth of the difference between English and 
Latin in respect to interest. Boys and girls like English 
better than Latin, the difference being 0.89, 0.62, 1.03, and 
2.00 by the four available methods of measurement. The 
median of these is eight times the number representing the 
difference between boys’ liking for algebra and girls’ liking 
for it. Probably the realization by boys of the uses of alge- 
bra in the physical sciences and engineering is sufficient to 
account for this sex difference in interest, without invocation 
of any deeper or subtler causes. 

The available data are not adequate to give evidence 
concerning differences between the sexes in respect to var- 
ious features of algebraic learning. Such data as there are 
appear in Table 57, on page 405; but, as was stated in con- 
nection with the description of that table, small differences 
(.56 or less) should not be taken too seriously. So far as 
the facts go, they show girls liking all three of the problems 
less than the boys (differences of —.28, —1.27, and —.86; 
average —.80), the engine problem especially; and liking the 
semi-clerical tasks of removing parentheses, transposing and 
collecting terms somewhat better (average difference for cl 
and al, +.22). The girls appear also to like the elaborate 
simplifications somewhat better than the boys (the average 
difference for a4, b4, and c8 is+.21). The boys perhaps like 
evaluation better than the girls do. 

The difference in the interestingness of problems deserves 
further study. The problem situations used in textbooks 
on algebra much oftener concern men’s activities than 
women’s and the vote on the neutral problems about “ Half 
of a number” and the ‘‘Cost of n articles” may be due to a 
general prejudice due in turn to this fact. If, per contra, 
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girls disliked the aggressive planning and selection required 
for solving verbal problems in general, it would be evidence 
for the once orthodox but now rather discredited doctrine 
of a general passivity of the feminine intellect. In any event 
the difference in the case of the engine-boat problem teaches 
a useful lesson. If the slight mechanical and sporting in- 
terest which problems bear (or which boys think they bear) 
makes so great a sex difference in the interest ratings, we 
may expect a substantial gain in interest for either sex from 
replacing a remote unappreciated situation by one that deals 
with things known and cared about. 


TABLE 61 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF ScorESs IN THE Hotz Trsts 
ADDITION MULTIPLICATION EQUATION 
Score AND AND AND PROBLEM GRAPH 
SUBTRACTION Division FORMULA 

Pe ona ooh Aes 4 

DA oa reeg teh 4 2, 

PS Pine tre ee 25 6 23 

PLS, Bae 8 28 10 44 

ANS eg bee 40 37 78 

PAU See Aisi 54 101 93 

i neds mae 71 118 125 

i Sener enone: 88 136 134 

IEF oe ehaecticae tly 207 135 

oye, eee here 124 192 148 

Oe a 111 162 115 

AR ee 104 147 139 7 

ISS re ome bey 135 111 17276 30 

ee eee 155 99 106 33 

IDL eon nenee 146 58 106 74 3 

TKO ieee area 86 47 a2, 96 38 
OR: ARS, 50 33 58 139 102 
tot Ais? 35 19 30 182 129 
Th ce are 28 12 18 194 140 
Oe Ao Oe 21 1 14 174 122 
No eens 5 7 10 161 113 
Aa Ae BoM, 9 1 6 122 73 
Bie 8 aoe 5 if HI 69 30 
ares i 3 yen 4 18 10 
Lie Fea 5 A 6 5 
One pers 3 ze 2 

Median.... 14.6 15.9 15.7 736 Tl 


SDS eee 4.1 3.3 4.1 2.6 2.0 
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Hotz [1918], using the tests described on pages 173 to 
179 with pupils who have studied algebra nine months, finds 
variations as shown in Table 61. 

The enormous variation shown in this table is reduced two- 
fifths if we take any one school of those tested in place of 
the total group. That is, about two-fifths of the variation 
is due to differences between schools either in the quality of 
the pupils they attract or in the amount of improvement 
they make in them, or in both. This cannot be shown from 
the Hotz data themselves, which are not given separately 
by schools, but may be inferred from the facts found and 
reported herewith in Table 62 for pupils tested with the test 
shown on pages 179 to 186. Table 62 shows the variation 
in scores (computed according to the scheme of credits of 
page 180) for all the schools together, and for each school 
separately. In Table 62 only pupils who had studied algebra 
at least a year were taken. The mean square deviation is 
24.2 for all together, and only 15.4 on the average for schools 
taken separately.! 

1 The facts, estimated as best we can for the Hotz data, are as follows: 


Hotz gave his tests in eighty-four high schools, and we may expect these 
schools to differ widely. In the equation and formula test Hotz found the 
average score at the end of nine months to be 15.7 with an 8. D. of 4.1. We 
should expect separate schools to make averages somewhat as follows: 1 school, 
under 8; 5 schools, 9 to 11; 20 schools, 12 to 14; 32 schools, 15 to 17; 20 
schools, 18 to 20; 5 schools, 21 to 23; 1 school, 24 or 25. That such is not 
far from the truth is evident from data Hotz actually finds in various cities 
[L922 pro: 

AvpRAGE ScoRE ON 
EQuATION AND FORMULA SCALB 


City Nine-Monru Group 

Wrasconsiny @1ules | (UOUS) aan were ireen lacrecscs se < ieee 
NVellimotons Kamsasn (OU) eee emesis ce on. 18.1 
Wellinotonm Keansrca (1020) semen sie cea sein a.- 16.7 
Wellington, Kansas (1921): 

PAC CTAC OR Gl OUD Mmeete ss tee cme ieear a ina sol ers caters 14.4 

Slowaeno Uprcrereruer tao arses ee sicieae es oaks itl 2 
elizabeting @itvaniNan Cranes uewesetc sree oe tiie caries 12.8 
ANaalonaerey IMMER vod 60 80 orc eh ye oat cee acta 12.8 
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Where a careful system of classification is in force, the 
variation in a class taught together would be lower than that 
fora school. It would, however, still be large. Some pupil 
in a class of thirty is likely to be able at the end of the year 
to do (with easy work) at least twice as much per unit of 
time as some other pupil, and to do tasks whose difficulty 


r= .95 


High 


Qa iil 
a Wilt 


mI i] 
a 


1) 


Algebra 


Wit 
Mt 


Low 


Low High 
General Scholarship and Intellect 
Fia. 30 
is to the difficulty of those which the least competent pupil 
in the class can master as eae ines is to 7x— 


(x mg by (ci 1 


6x2— AL 322--13 


rally 9 5 
e413 aie is to 7n—12—3n4+4=0. 


x+6—4 or as 
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( Training is not, of course, absolutely equalized even for 
- pupils in the same class, but the larger part of the differences 
found amongst them is presumably due to differences in the 


capacities of the pupil. 
CORRELATION BETWEEN ABILITY IN ALGEBRA AND GENERAL 
INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 
The differences in algebraic ability which are due to 
differences in personal capacity, are due in part to differences 
r = .80 


High 


Algebra 


Low 


Low High 
General Scholarship and Intellect 
Fia. 31 


in general capacity for abstract learning which make some 
pupils superior and others inferior in average academic 
ability. In small part, however, they are due to differences 
in a special ability for algebra. 
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Assume there are available perfect measures of scholar- 
ship in general and of algebraic ability in particular, and that 
we have a hundred pupils each located by a little line repre- 
senting his status, in the former by its distance to the right 
from Scholarship Low, and in the latter by its distance 


r= .70 

ss 
3 
& 
AQ 
oO 
aS 
a 

z 

3 

Low High 
General Scholarship and Intellect 
Fre. 32 


upward from Algebra Low.. The hundred pupils would not 
be located along the 45 degree line, nor very close to a line 
of nearly 45 degrees, as in Fig. 30, but approximately as 
shown in Fig. 31.1. Some of those generally competent would 
be low in algebra and conversely. 


1 We are considering here a hundred taken at random from the male white 
population, supposing that all were carried on in school so as to give all an 
opportunity to learn algebra. 
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We may accept as a rough measure of general intelligence 
success in school work. Two investigators have obtained 
the correlation between algebra and a general average of 
school work. Weglein [1917] finds for a group of high-school 
graduates the correlation between first-year algebra and the 
general average (including algebra) of first-year subjects to be 
.64. Crathorne [1922] finds the correlation between algebra 
and the school average to be 


School A girls .61 


boys .58 
School B girls .64 
boys .64 
School C girls .50 
boys .62 


But we may also use the result of a test of intelligence 
to give us the correlation. Crathorne [1922] finds that the 
correlation between algebra marks and an average of two 
intelligence tests is .50. Buckingham [1921] reports a corre- 
lation between algebra ratings and the score on Army 
Alpha of .38. Proctor [1921] reports a correlation of .46 
between algebra grades and the Stanford-Binet I. Q. 
Thorndike [1922b] reports the following correlations between 
the algebra test in his intelligence examination for high- 
school graduates and the whole examination: 


5741 -candidatestat Gomimbian = ..40 6... es AG 
Ci Candid ates ate Oli Dla oe capers Oo 
76. candidates at. Columbiana... 265.54 50 

|21 candidates at Colmmblae = a) tle a. a 

465 candidates at Columbia. «....-....<.... .46 

132, candidates-at- Columbian eee one see. AT 

180 candidates at an engineering school...... .50 


O7-women candidates: ee oe ee ee 51 
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The Mann Report of Engineering Education [1918] 
gives the correlation between a thirty-minute test in alge- 
braic computation and an excellent criterion for intelligence 
as .62. The same test was given to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology freshmen, but the intelligence criterion was 
not as good. The correlation in this case was .53. 

These correlations as reported run all the way from .38 
to .64. There are two factors which tend to displace corre- 
lations from comparable values. Both of these displace- 
ments are downward. 

The first of these factors is the inaccuracy of the meas- 
urements. One source of such inaccuracy is in the tests 
themselves. If tests are made having too few scoring elements 
the tests do not show the real differences in ability. For 
instance, a test of five examples will show only five grades of 
ability, where a test of fifty examples might show fifty grades 
of ability. The same effect can be produced by having unequal 
steps in difficulty between the test elements. If the elements 
are bunched so that there are groups containing elements of 
nearly the same difficulty the result is the same as having 
a test with only a few elements. A second source of 
inaccuracy in the measurements is the variations in the 
situation — time of day, distractions, different examiner, 
etc. A third source of inaccuracy in the measurements is 
variations in the pupils taking the test. In a longer test, or 
in the same test spread out over various times, pupils are 
likely to show more nearly their true ability than in a short 
or single-session test. 

The correction for this lowering of the correlation due to 
inaccuracy of the measurements may be estimated from 


Spearman’s formula, 


ee 
’,= ——=—} where 
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r.=Tx, corrected for attenuation 

Ty =the obtained correlation 

rx,x,= the reliability coefficient for x 
ry,v,=the reliability coefficient for y 


Using the following as reliability coefficients, 


ELEMENTARY HicH COLLEGE 
ScHOOL ScHOOL 
SYolavexo) CUNT cE 2 oes Bes g ere sa hed o Ae te .70 .65 
Standardized tests —5 minute test... ... .70 .65 . 60 
10 minute test...... .80. Ge .70 
20 minute test...... .85 .80 .80 
40 minute test...... .90 .85 .85 


the correlation of Weglein becomes .86; those of Crathorne, 
.78, .86, .86, .67, .83, and .62; that of Buckingham, .49; that 
of Proctor, .60; those of Thorndike and the Mann Report 
become. .62,, .62,...70,,.66,..54, .61;..62, .66,..67, .71, andeta 

The second factor tending to lower the correlations and to 
make comparison between them uncertain is the composition 
of the groups. It is well known that the correlation varies with 
the variability of the group. To make the correlations 
comparable they must be referred to some standard group; 
and in this instance the standard group chosen is the un- 
selected adult population. The method by which the esti- 
mates for this correction are made is too complicated to 
describe here.? 


Below are the results after making this correction: 


W621 CLT enn. sien score ts ae et ea ae .90 
Crathornews. ae .89, .87,..92, .80, .90, .78 
puckin ohatriccs Wane wea nit neh tet are alo 
EO CEOR 501-4, ics ee te a a 74 
Vhorndike.© . 7S), stan mcle(4,- 100.18 eSln ure 
Mant Fieporti. 5.5 ee ee renee 83, .80 


1 The reader is referred to the monograph Special Disability in Algebra, by 
Percival M. Symonds, for a complete description. 
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The correlations obtained by using school marks are 
perhaps too high because the algebra marks were used in 
the average of studies, making the correlation in so far 
spurious. The best figures are those of Thorndike and those 
from the Mann Report. We conclude then that the ae 
lation between algebra and intelligence is .80 when taken 
over the total range of the unselected adult population. 
For high school freshmen as a group this correlation would 
be in the neighborhood of .70. 

The significance of these correlations is shown in Figs. 
31 and 32, on pages 420 and 421, showing the ‘‘scattergrams”’ 
representing correlations of .80 and .70 respectively. Each 
‘“‘scattergram”’ contains one hundred individuals. These 
correlations are consistent with occasional larger discrepancies 
between general intellect and ability in algebra. Of the 
upper 22 in intelligence, in Fig. 31, one will be below the 
median in algebraic ability and two others in Fig. 31 will be 
near the median. 

Fig. 32 represents the scatter of 100 pupils when r=.70, 
the figure suggested above as probable. Of the upper 22 in 
intelligence, two will be below the average of the group in 
algebraic ability and three about at the average. Such 
persons, we would say, had a special disability in algebra. 
Of course, in a group of a thousand pupils one or two would 
probably be found who stood very high in intelligence and 
very low in algebraic ability. 

The converse to these statements is also true. Of the 
twenty-two stupidest pupils in a first-year high school of one 
hundred pupils, two will be above the average in algebra 
ability and three of about average ability. And out of a 
group of one thousand pupils it would be quite possible to 
find one or two very stupid pupils who stood well up in the 
group in algebraic ability. 
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Let not this emphasis on the extreme cases blind one to 
the main fact that, by and large, high intelligence means fine 
ability in algebra and low intelligence means poor ability in 
algebra. “Of the twenty-two brightest pupils out of the 
hundred, seventeen will be above the average in algebra 
and of the twenty-two stupidest pupils, seventeen will be 
below the average in algebra. 


SPECIAL DISABILITY IN ALGEBRA 


Of special interest are those cases which form the border 
of the scatter diagram—and, in particular, those who are high 
in intelligence and low in algebraic ability. Such individuals 
do exist, and most teachers of mathematics are acquainted 
with the type. We know them in everyday life as the persons 
incompetent in mathematics who succeed along linguistic, 
literary, or artistic lines. But these cases are not nearly so 
numerous as popular impression would lead one to believe. 
This is evidenced both by the correlations and by the slight 
success of diligent search in four schools for such individuals. 
Talk with one of these intelligent and talented persons who 
have a horror at the sight of an algebraic formula and you will 
find that they ‘‘admit” doing very poor work in first-year 
algebra—they perhaps were lucky to have come off with a B 
or perhaps aC as their final grade. However, a B or aC does 
not by any means indicate that such an individual was a 
poor algebra student — he was undoubtedly in the upper 
quarter of his group. Because he easily won A’s in his 
other subjects he feels that he is extremely poor in algebra, 
a feeling not borne out by comparison of his record with 
those of the others in his class. 

In order to study the amount and nature of special dis- 
ability in mathematics, the following investigation was 
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undertaken. In the spring of 1921 a letter was sent to 
principals of a number of private schools in and around New 
York City stating the purpose of this study and asking per- 
mission to enter their schools to study whatever cases of 
special disability they had. In the fall of the same year 
arrangements were made to study whatever cases were avail- 
able in the following schools: Horace Mann School for Boys; 
Columbia Grammar School; Friends School, Brooklyn; 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School. 
Permission was obtained to study those pupils who during 
the previous year had received poor marks or had had 
trouble in mathematics, but were good in other studies. 
A testing program was then arranged consisting of 
Army Alpha Intelligence Scale (form 7) 
Hotz Algebra Scales (series A) 
Addition and Subtraction 
Multiplication and Division 
Equations and formulas 
Problems 
Rogers’ Tests of Mathematical Ability 
Thorndike-MecCall Reading Scale (Form 1) 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic. 
(Form 1) 
The time necessary to give all of the above tests was a little 
under six hours. In each case, since the pupils were singled 
out from various classes, there was a little resentment at 
being “‘picked on,”’ and fear that they were to be marked as 
‘“dubs.”’ But when it was explained to them that as a group 
they were chosen as good students having special difficulty 
in mathematics, this attitude disappeared. The intelligence 
and reading tests were taken with good zeal, but it was 
noticeable that the mathematical tests were merely tolerated 
if not openly detested. However, all of the tests were given 
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by Mr. Symonds in person, and every one of the scores 
recorded represents the result of a conscientious effort on the 
part of the one being tested. 

The average T-score on the Thorndike-McCall reading 
test was 68. The norms given in the directions for using 
this scale place this score in Grade 12B, with a reading age 
of 16 years 9 months. There is, then, from the results of 
this scale, no difficulty in ability to read or in the intelligence 
necessary to do the tasks set by the reading scale. 

The average score on the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals in arithmetic is 29.1. This corresponds to the 
Grade 8 norm of 29.3, indicating that these students are 
much better in reading ability than in arithmetic computa- 
tion as judged by grade averages. 

To display the results on the other tests we have used 
the psychograph method. The purpose of the psychograph 
is to show a man’s relation to the average of all men or of 
a class of men in certain traits. In these psychographs a 
vertical line near the middle of the chart stands for average 
ability in the traits which are displayed on the horizontal 
lines. If an individual is above the average in a trait he les 
to the right of the average line in the graph. If he is below 
the average in a trait he lies to the left of the average line. 
Lines connecting an individual’s position from trait to trait 
help to make these traits stand out better. There isno other 
reason for the existence of these lines,—they have no 
significance in themselves. Fig. 33 is the psychograph of 
the ‘special disability”? group. 

That these cases are actual cases of disability in algebra 
is abundantly testified. The average for the group on the 
test in algebraic computation in the Rogers series is 1.3 
sigma below the average of Dr. Rogers’ Horace Mann School 
Group—much lower in relative position than on any of the 
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other Rogers tests. The averages on the Hotz tests are all 
below the nine-month norms. The averages on the addition 
and subtraction test and the equation and formula test are 
1 sigma below the average; the average on the multiplica- 
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tion and division test is 1.4 sigma below, but the P. E. of 
this average is larger than that of any of the others as there 
were not so many cases included in this group; the average 
on the problem test is 0.7 sigma below the average of Hotz’s 
nine-month group. 

This disability in algebra does not carry over to geometry 
ability, or the ability to deal with spatial relations. The 
average of this group in the geometry test is 0.4 sigma below 
the average of Dr. Rogers’ group, while the average of this 
group in the superposition test is 0.1 sigma above the average 
of Dr. Rogers’ group. This evidence corroborates state- 
ments by Brown and Rogers that algebra and geometry are 
not very closely correlated—not nearly so closely as the 
common genus name mathematics would imply. 

It is significant that the group stands farther to the 
right on the problem test than on any other Hotz test. 
This is evidence that the disability of the group is in handling 
the symbolic material of algebra, in carrying through the 
manipulations with the combinations of letters and numbers, 
rather than in ability to reason and do the thinking necessary 
for problem solving in general. The striking thing about the 
group with regard to the Army Alpha is the low standing in 
test 2—arithmetic problems. This is evidence that the 
disability has its roots in an arithmetic disability. Tests 2 
and 6 of the Army Alpha and the interpolation test on the 
Rogers scale contain numerical material, and in each one of 
these the group is below the average. On the other hand 
on the Trabue completion test, which is the same process but 
with verbal material, the group is well above the average 
of the Rogers group. This is good evidence that the 
pupils have a set or attitude or even disability in working 
with numerical material regardless of the form. The high 
standing on the Trabue shows that there is no defect in their 
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intelligence, but that this intelligence is specialized with 
reference to the material on which it works. 

The high standing on the mixed relations tests (Army 
Alpha 7 and Rogers Mixed Relations) is somewhat unex- 
pected. Here is a test that has a distinctly mathematical 
form — the proportion. This is additional evidence that it 
is the material or content and not the form which presents 
difficulty to those who have special disability in mathematics. 
Dr. Rogers used this test in her sextet to predict mathe- 
matical disability. The reason this test was included in the 
Rogers sextet was because it correlated so highly with 
mathematics. Over the whole range of people, we have no 
better way to measure mathematical ability than by means 
of verbal, abstract intelligence. But when it is desired to 
make a close prediction over a more limited range, tests 
made up of numerical material seem to be more efficient in 
indicating disability in algebra. We get a poorer prediction 
of mathematical ability from a verbal test of mixed relations. 
A boy who gets a score of 30 on test 7 in Army Alpha on the 
average has more mathematical ability than a boy who 
gets a score of 22. But one gets a much poorer and less 
reliable estimate of mathematical ability from giving a test 
like the mixed relations test which is made up of verbal 
material than from an arithmetic problem test made up of 
numerical material. This is evident from Dr. Rogers’ 
[1918] own correlations (see p. 74 of her monograph where 
she gives final corrected correlations with a criterion of 
mathematical ability). Algebraic computation correlates 
.81 with this composite criterion, the numerical completion 
test .78, arithmetic problems .74, whereas the mixed rela- 
tions test correlates with it only .44, next to the lowest of all 
the seventeen tests which Dr. Rogers reports. If she had 
used the newer methods of obtaining weightings by regres- 
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sion coefficients, it is probable that the mixed relations test 
would not have been included in her group of six. 

Figs. 34, 35, and 36 are psychographs of individuals 
Nos. 7, 13, and 20 who present decided cases of special mathe- 
matical disability. Individual 7 has studied algebra for 5 
months, individual 13 for 1 year, and individual 20 for 1 
year. That the characteristics of the average psychographs 
are not due merely to lumping together the scattered results 
of individuals is illustrated by the great similarity in the pro- 
file of these three individuals. Fig. 37, the psychograph of 
individual 39, who shows little or no evidence of special 
mathematical disability, gives on the other hand a profile 
of quite different characteristics with respect to intellective 
functions. | 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE PsycHOLOGY oF ALGEBRA 


As was stated in the preface, the plan of our study was 
to fill in the various gaps in our knowledge of the psychology 
of elementary algebra, so far as our time and means allowed. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to note some of the questions 
which further researches may hopefully attack. 

Three main topics have been somewhat scantily treated 
in the foregoing pages. (1) The first is the general mental 
training due to algebra, the influence of improvement in 
algebraic abilities upon wider abilities, interests and atti- 
tudes. 

Our slight attention to this is due to two facts. <A careful 
report of the status of present knowledge is being made by 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. 
The further researches that were desirable were of such 
magnitude that if they had been undertaken, little else could 
have been. There are two promising lines of attack, first, 
the extension of Kelley’s work noted in Chapter VI, and 
second, the comparison of the study of algebra with other 
studies and activities by means of repeated tests of selective 
and relational thinking, generalization and organization, and 
symbolism.? 

(2) The conditions of algebraic learning, including meth- 
ods and devices for increasing interest, aiding comprehension 


1A study of the second sort is now being carried on by the Institute of 
Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, with the 
aid of a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. 
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of principles, securing mastery of techniques, offer a wide 
field for psychological deductions and experiments. Espe- 
cially needed are observations of pupils learning algebra in 
respect of what they find hard and easy, how they use time 
profitably and waste it, how much improvement they make 
from specified exercises. The facts which we have found 
and the applications of psychology which we have made 
regarding the constitution of algebraic abilities and the 
selection and elimination of mental connections, lead on to 
many questions concerning the detailed conditions of eco- 
nomical learning. These have not been reported on in this 
volume, but will be made the subject of later investigation 
by one of us. 

(3) In Chapter XI we have considered the arrangement 
of algebraic subject matter or, in psychological terms, the 
order of formation of algebraic connections, and have applied 
psychology to several problems of arrangement. There are, 
of course, many other differences in present practice, and 
probably also many cases where the psychology of the learner 
suggests that we may devise an order better than any of 
those used in present practice. These will be made the 
subject of investigation and report later by one of us. 

Besides these three topics, which will be investigated 
further by one or another of us, there are certain matters 
which we have noted as especially suitable for investigation 
and especially deserving of it. It seems proper to list these 
here with brief explanatory notes. 


Mathematical Accuracy versus Clerical Accuracy 


In experiments where gifted adults do algebraic work 
one notes a distinction in errors (or in precision, to look at 
the matter the other way about) which is not quite the same 
as the distinction between inability with principles and 
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inability in computation, nor as the distinction between lack 
of knowledge and carelessness, though it is akin to both. 
It appears especially in work where operations are to be 
carried on with g elements in an order 7; one operation is 
neglected or connected with a wrong element or done in 
the wrong order, or one element is neglected or taken in the 
wrong order, and the like. Until a certain ability is reached, 
errors of this sort seem to testify to lack of mathematical 
ability. The pupil does not have the fundamental connec- 
tions strong enough to operate them well in a new complex. 
After a certain ability is reached, however, they seem to 
testify rather to a lack of such system, care, and deliberate- 
ness as are qualities of a superior clerk rather than of a 
superior mathematician. This appearance may be illusory 
except after a degree of mastery which is seldom reached 
by high-school pupils, but the matter deserves study. The 
clerical side of algebraic ability, in so far as it has a clerical 
side, is a worthy ability, but it is not what the mathe- 
matician has in mind when he thinks of mathematical 
accuracy. 


Mathematical Reasoning as Successful Guessing 


To the psychologist it appears that the procedure of able 
pupils is, and that the procedure of all pupils should be, 
largely guessing, or making an hypothesis, and modifying 
your guess or hypothesis until you guess right, in such cases 
as selecting the quotient figures in long division in arithmetic, 
factoring and simplifications in algebra, and finding proofs 
of originals in geometry. If this is so, teaching factoriza- 
tions in algebra should be notably modified, becoming guid- 
ance in directing the guesses to likely ones rather than an 
imposing pretense at deducing with infallibility what the 
factors must be. One has the impression from textbooks 
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that teachers of mathematics consider the mental process 
of making a successful hypothesis as a dubious adventure, 
indecorous if not immoral, and, in dignity, far below proving 
that a certain hypothesis is correct. Is not the contrary 
the case? 


The Reliability and Significance of Instruments for Measuring 
Algebraic Ability and Achievement 


One should not find fault with those who have done 
constructive work in devising and standardizing tests for 
algebra, because they have not done more. Much has been 
done, all within five years. The very men who have done 
the best work in this field, however, would be the first to 
admit that we do not know how “reliable” the tests are, 
that is, what the probable errors of determinations by the 
tests are;' and that we do not know what the tests signify, 
that is, what the correspondences are between them and 
various criteria of algebraic ability and achievement. The 
case is much worse with the ordinary tests and examinations 
improvised by examining boards and teachers. Surely 
teachers of mathematics should be eager to learn what their 
examinations really measure. 

The investigations, though laborious, are straightforward, 
the chief difficulty being to secure groups of pupils who can 
be measured with enough different examinations and ob- 
servations to ensure a composite rating which will be an 
adequate criterion by which to test the significance or valid- 
ity of each of the separate examinations that are under 
consideration. 

Given a test containing elements [i,, Ke, Es, etce., which 
produces a certain result, say a correlation of .60 with a 


‘ 


1 Usually measured in practice by the “self correlation” of the test, that 
is, the resemblance between the scores made in two independent trials with 
the test. 
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perfect criterion of the ability which it is designed to measure 
or prophesy, we may proceed to improve it, if it is improv- 
able, or to discover that we are unable (with our present 
knowledge and ingenuity) to improve it. Our procedure will 
be to obtain the separate correlations of E,, Es, Es, etc., 
with the criterion, and to find the best weights to attach to 
each by the partial correlations and regression equation. 
In proportion as the multiple correlation computed there- 
from is above .60, we improve the test by using these weights 
in place of those originally used. In the course of this pro- 
cedure certain of the E’s may appear to be profitably replace- 
able by others to be invented, or even to be profitably 
eliminated (though the latter rarely occurs in a reasonably 
well devised test). What are wanted in such cases are new 
elements which correlate high with the criterion and low 
with the other E’s. The most promising candidates are in- 
serted in the test and it is tried in its new form. 


Under the general heading of the detailed constitution 
of algebraic learning, almost all of the reconstructions now 
being tried or contemplated are suitable subjects for investi- 
gation. We note only a few, which seem either especially 
important or especially practicable. 


The Use of Irregular Relation Lines, or ‘‘ Statistical Graphs”’ 


In Chapter III we advocated the use of only a few! sta- 
tistical graphs for introduction to the regular or ‘‘mathe- 
matical graphs,”’ and to lend interest to these. This conclu- 
sion was reached from as adequate a consideration of the 
psychological and educational facts as we could make. 


1“A few”? may be conveniently thought of as meaning about as many as 
are used by Nunn. 
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However, more facts are needed. The graphic presentation 
of facts is new in the world, and the psychology of reading 
with graphs and of composition with squared paper is largely 
unknown. We need careful observations of just what pupils 
gain from such treatments of graphs as those now given by, 
say, Rugg and Clark, or Schorling and Reeve, in comparison 
with what they gain from these treatments modified toward 
greater and toward less prominence of the irregular graph. 


The Use of Derivations and Proofs of Formulas 


These are not fashionable now in algebra and probably 
in their usual forms did encourage memoriter learning in 
most pupils. May it not be possible, however, to secure 
their merits without their defects? We do not wish pupils 
to attempt to understand generalizations which are beyond 
their abilities; on the other hand, we do not wish algebra 
to degenerate into a series of computations and solutions of 
particular equations. 

It seems worth while to see what a more scientific and 
ingenious gradation, coupled with the avoidance of proving 
what is already perfectly known, will achieve. 


The Geometry that Really Aids Algebra 


In general the psychology of the so-called ‘‘combined”’ 
courses which are now the subject of so much discussion 
and experimentation is beyond the scope of this report; and 
we have hitherto refrained from considering even those cases 
where geometrical facts may be profitably taught for the 
sake of algebraic ability itself. These are probably few. It 
is doubtful, for example, whether many of the pupils who 
now study algebra are helped to understand irrational num- 
bers by the geometrical facts that the length of a certain 
hypotenuse is exactly measured by 1+ 1 and vice versa, 
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as much as they would be by the comparison of pairs like 
these: 4 and 4, 4 and 5, cost of a pound of sugar at 4 lbs. 
for 25 cents and cost of a pound of sugar at 43 lbs. for 25 
cents. Some, however, there probably are, and it would be 
a very useful piece of work to make a list of candidates, in- 
ventory their merits and demerits, and assign the valuable 
ones to their exact posts. 


The Standardization of Problem Material 


According to the judgments of our psychologists and 
mathematicians there is a very wide variation in merit 
among the problems now in use. It would be a clear gain 
for teaching if the four or five hundred best problems now 
available were collected and arranged with a statement of 
the special service performed by each and of its approximate 
difficulty. To this basic list problems of local or temporary 
importance could be added. Textbooks and courses of study 
would, however, in general accept it, adding only such prob- 
lems as had substantial claims to superior merit. The fan- 
tastic, incomprehensible and misleading problems would be 
driven from practice to somewhat the same extent that in- 
dividual perversities have been driven from the spelling book 
by standard spelling lists. 


The Standardization of Practice Material 


A natural sequel to the investigations concerning the 
psychology of drill in algebra will be a series of exercises 
devised to form the desired mental connections with a max- 
imum of facilitation and interest and a minimum of inter- 
ference and drudgery. We find, for example, that we need 

Gaz 


much more practice with —, —,— and the like than is now 
Ox e72be. 
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usually given; that we need practice with : ; 
aver 


axtay ax 
ax ’ ax-ay 
of monomials has been begun, to prevent the pupil from 
canceling terms instead of factors. <A series of exercises 
which will take account of all such matters as these and 
provide practice specified to produce certain abilities in place 
of the somewhat impressionistic and indiscriminate practice 
now in vogue would deserve and soon obtain wide adoption. 


and the like, soon after work in the division 


The Value of Explanations 


There have been and are many ways of explaining the 
principles and techniques of algebra. In the case of negative 
numbers, for example, we find the following used: temper- 
ature above and below zero, money owned and debts, force 
of gravity and the pull of a balloon or spring, distance north 
and south, distance east and west, distance above and below 
sea level, movement of an elevator up and down. The fol- 
lowing might well be used and probably are by some teachers: 
marks expressed as deviations from the average of the class 
or from some standard for an age or grade, deviations from 
norms in gymnasium tests, credit and penalty scores. 

In the course of time, by a process of trial and observation 
of results, the better forms of explanation probably outlive 
the worse, but there is need of a systematic comparison, 
which will expedite this selective process and, we may hope, 
increase our knowledge of the general principles of effective 
explanation and illustration. 

In the case of algebra two matters specially need investi- 
gation—the use of explanation where what is really needed 
is familiarity, and explanations by analogy with space rela- 
tions. The former needs investigation because we have all 
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probably underestimated the dependence of thought and 
reasoning upon the content with which we think and about 
which we reason. The latter needs investigation because it 
seems probable that space relations are far more interesting 
and illuminating to mathematicians than they are to non- 
mathematicians of equal intelligence. Consequently they 
seem likely to be overworked in explanations of algebra. 
Nunn’s use of space analogies in explanation of the laws of 
signs and of special products and factors is an excellent case 
to investigate. 


The Values of Various Aids to Interest 


The chief appeal of algebra has been, and probably al- 
ways will be, to the love of thought for thought’s sake by 
those who can play the game of thought well. If we arrange 
the learning process so that pupils can learn algebra readily 
they will be in so far inclined to like it. In addition, teach- 
ers are trying one or another means of enlisting the common 
human interests in action, rivalry, mastery, sociability, ap- 
proval, and so on. These means need to be surveyed crit- 
ically in respect to their psychological effects, and to have 
their actual classroom results measured. For example, the 
two that have been perhaps the most prominent in the last 
five years are the use of pictures and biographies of great 
mathematicians, and the making of algebraic ability instru- 
mental in the service of personal projects outside algebra 
rather than an end in itself. It does not seem wise to take 
either of these upon faith. 

Concerning the former the psychologist is emphatically 
of the opinion that the pictures of these queer-looking old 
gentlemen, and most of what is said about them, will act 
negatively upon interest. He agrees with the suggestion of 
G. A. Miller [1915, p. 809] that these pictures and biographies 
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make algebra seem a dead science, antiquated and behind 
the times, and that they should be replaced, or at least sup- 
plemented, by pictures of twentieth-century mathematicians 
and tales of what is being done now. The difference of 
opinions needs actual experimentation for settlement. 

Concerning the latter we all may appreciate the force of 
a plea to utilize the pupil’s individual purposes as well as 
the purpose of society to make him a certain sort of boy or 
girl. We may also appreciate the theoretical importance of 
other personal projects than the project of learning the 
algebra which wise people think it is desirable that you 
should learn. But in practice what are these projects and 
purposes to which algebra is to be instrumental; and how 
far and whither will they lead one in the acquisition of alge- 
braic ability? Here again experimentation is needed. 

The same is true of algebra matches, mathematical enter- 
tainments, mathematical clubs, applications to technology 
and sociology, and many others of the means advocated for 
increasing interest in algebra. 

These suggestions for productive researches in the 
psychology and teaching of algebra might be increased by 
many others and extended by the specification of details. 
They will, however, serve as samples. 


APPENDIX I 


Tur ABILITIES INVOLVED IN ALGEBRAIC COMPUTATION 
AND IN. PROBLEM SOLVING ! 


There is a tendency to compare algebraic computation 
unfavorably with problem solving in respect to the intel- 
lectual demands which it makes and the functions which it 
‘trains. The former is said to be ‘‘mechanical,” or to be a 
matter of mere memory, or to be “‘formal,’”’ unlike the real 
thinking needed in life. 

Such statements, though true to a certain extent, are 
misleading. It may be possible for a pupil to learn to 
manipulate coefficients, exponents, radicals, signs, paren- 
theses, numerators, and denominators, by habituation to 
certain fixed rules like “‘In the product of two numbers like 
signs give plus and unlike signs minus,” with very little 
genuine understanding of what he is doing or why he does it. 
It is, however, extremely hard for a pupil to learn to operate 
algebraically in this way. If he understands algebra, each 
habit usually helps the formation and retention of the others. 
Each habit is ike a meaningful sentence in a story which 
has a general unity of plot and a few consistent characters. 
Just as the context helps a person to read each sentence in 
such a story, so the plan and content of algebra, when under- 
stood, help the pupil to remember who Mr. Coefficient is, 
what you do to x+14=2zr+8 to find the value of 2, and 


1 Reprinted, with some additions, from School and Society, vol. 15, pp. 
191-193, 
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whether or not —+/z is the same as 1/—z. In proportion 
as the pupil does not understand algebra, but merely says 
its rules like a parrot and performs its operations as a trained 
dog does his tricks, he has the task of memorizing many 
unrelated facts which are of such nature as to become con- 
fused very, very readily. No parrot or dog could in fact be 
taught in twenty years to do the algebraic ‘‘tricks”’ which a 
bright child will easily master in twenty hours. Rules about 
what is done in multiplication and division with the other 
factors as distinguished from the coefficients are enormously 
difficult to apply if the pupil does not understand the general 
nature of literal notation. 

What commonly happens is not that pupils lacking in- 
sight learn to compute mechanically, but that they do not 
learn to compute. If a pupil does learn to compute, he prob- 
ably has gained some insight into algebra. 

As Upton says [1923], ““To understand the principles by 
which an equation is cleared of fractions, by which a formula 
for the area of a circle may be changed to a formula for the 
radius of the circle in terms of the area, by which 1/# is 
reduced to its simplest form, by which we know that (a?) 
is a6 and not a*, by which we relate the work in exponents 
to logarithms, by which we show the close relation between 
exponents and radicals, by which we know why we change 
signs when we ‘transpose’ in an equation, or, better, by 
which we understand that we really never do ‘transpose’ 
any term from one side of an equation to the other, and by 
which we know that 3x2!+22?+1 can be put into the form 
of a quadratic expression — to understand all of these is to 
my mind as important an outcome in the teaching of algebra 
as the solution of verbal problems. The principles of equiv- 
alent equations, as a further example, and their use in ex- 
plaining those mysterious ‘extraneous’ roots, are to me 
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quite as important and quite as thought-provoking, and 
often far more interesting to the pupil, than many verbal or 
‘clothed’ problems, as they are called abroad. Certainly, 
the opportunities for logical thinking in handling the above 
topics are as numerous as they are in any other part of the 
algebra course. There is a great danger, therefore, that all 
of these opportunities may be lost or subordinated in our 
endeavor to get the fundamental processes speeded up to 
the habit level as soon as possible.” 

The case of computation versus problem solving is in this 
respect somewhat like that of knowledge of words and simple 
sentences versus ability to follow legal arguments or pass a 
difficult completion test. The latter taxes understanding 
somewhat more and requires a wider and more ingenious 
organization of one’s mental forces, but the former is usually 
far from being a matter of ‘‘mere memory.” So far is it, 
indeed, that even knowledge of single words is one of our 
best quick indices of intellect. 

The argument from analysis and a prior? considerations 
could be carried further and still be instructive, but the whole 
matter is perhaps better settled by evidence a posteriort, 
showing that in fact algebraic computation involves very 
much the same abilities that problem-solving does. This 
evidence may be had in the correlations of each of them 
with general intellectual ability in verbal, mathematical 
and other abstract and symbolic situations (which we may 
eall I). 

The common derogatory comments concerning compu- 
tations leave the reader with the impression that computa- 
tion correlates with I little above 0, but that problem-solving 
correlates with it nearly 1.00. This is very far from the 
truth. Seven years ago I gave to groups of freshmen in 
engineering schools the test in computation and the tests in 
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problem solving shown below. These were parts of an elab- 
orate set of examinations, the total weighted average of 
which is an excellent measure of I.1. The correlations were 
as shown below. 


CoRRELATIONS WITH I (GeNERAL ABSTRACT INTELLIGHNCE) 


ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRAIC ALGEBRAIC 
VERBAL PROBLEMS PROBLEMS COMPUTATION 
34 students, Columbia College... . 63 .80 63 
41 students, Mass. Inst. Tech... . .43 . 53 442 


It should be noted that if we could arrange to have a 
hundred or more children selected at random and all given 
(or forced to take) education including algebra until they 
were eighteen, and if we then tested these hundred children 
with algebraic computation, problem solving, and the total 
I examination, both correlations would be very much higher 
than the .53 and .66 which were the averages for the Colum- 
bia and M. I. T. groups. They would probably be about 
.85 and .95, respectively. Consequently, if we wish to speak 
of the comparative amounts of I involved in computation 
and in problem solving, it is truer to speak of .80 and .90 
than of .53 and .66. 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS 
x 
ae 1 
1. If 2- aoa =0, what does x equal? 


a 


2. A man has a hours to spend riding with a friend. How far can they 
ride together, going out at the rate of 6 miles an hour, and just covering the 
return trip at the rate of c miles an hour? 


d 


3. How much water must be added to a pint of “alcohol 95% pure”’ to 


make a solution of ‘‘aleohol 40% pure’? 


1In one group the criterion for I included also high-school records, college 
marks, ratings by instructors, and ratings of one another by the students 
themselves. 


2 The higher correlations for the Columbia group are due partly to the 
more accurate criterion, partly to the greater range of ability, and partly, 
probably, to chance. 
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4, Given that 2x—3 is less than x+5 and that 11+ 2z is less than 3x+-5, 
to find the limits (7. e., the values) between which ~ lies. 


5. A cube containing eight inches was plated with copper. The difference 
in the weight of the cube before and after the plating was 0.139 lbs. One cubic 
inch copper weighs 0.315 Ibs. Form an equation from which the approximate 
thickness of the copper plating could be calculated. State whether the 
approximate estimated thickness by your equation would be less or more 
than the exact thickness. 


‘ ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


1. A boy is tested with a series of 16 problems in algebra. He did nothing 
at all with six of them; he did one correctly except for a mistake in changing 
signs; he did two with many mistakes in each; he did the others perfectly. 
He finished the work in 100 minutes. What was his total credit, supposing 
that he is given a credit of 8 for each example right, a credit of 3 for each 
example right except for changing signs, and a penalty of 1 for each minute 
spent over an hour and a half? 


2. Suppose the following to be trué: Out of every ten thousand men in 
an army 920 will probably be exposed to typhoid fever. Out of every thou- 
sand exposed to typhoid fever 350 will probably fall sick. Out of every 
hundred who will fall sick 20 will probably die of the fever. How many 
men will probably die of the fever in any army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men? 


ALGEBRAIC CoMPpuUTATION 


1. If a@=6 and b=1, what does 2ab—ab? equal? 
2. If e—2a+b=2x+2b—4a, what does x equal? 
3. If a=6 and b=3, what does Vav/26 equal? 
2 Sens 
4S olf aa ae =44, what does x equal? 
5 10 
Dott sari 1D . what does x equal? 
OR Gey a WD) 
aot 2 
Game lit Pa UR Bae = es 5=1, what does x equal? 
C—O oO am 
a+b x—a\3 x—2a+b 
. If - ae va C ) —— 16 
Tf x oe what does GS ea equal? 


To supplement the data given above I have computed 
the correlations of algebraic computation (10 min. test shown 
above) with the I score obtained in the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School Graduates of which it 
is a part, and have done the same for the sum of two five- 
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minute tests with arithmetical problems, also contained in 
that examination. The facts are as follows: 
CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL SCORE IN 


THE INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION 
WITH 


ScorE IN Score IN 
ALGEBRAIC ARITHMETICAL 

COMPUTATION PROBLEMS 
SimcanGldatesrata@ olimDblawee eee een eee lel . 64 
(We candidates at Columbial.....0......2.< alii Boil 
mocandidates at Colimibis.ec. sn. oe .50 . 66 
180 candidates at an engineering school....... . 50 61 
SE VG aaverny (NAC LICENHOS, sen en albaaccaqdeaoee Pol .70 


A weighted average correlation is about .50 for the computation and about 
.13 higher for the problems. 

These correlations also would both be much higher for a 
random sampling of the total population, carried on in school 
work, including algebra, to the age of eighteen, probably 
about .8 and .9. 

Algebraic computation as actually found is then em- 
phatically an intellectual ability. It is not so indicative of 
intellect as problem solving, partly because it involves less 
abstraction, selection, and original thinking, partly because 
it involves oniy numbers, not numbers and words. It is, 
however, far above the reproach of being a mechanical 
routine which can be learned and operated without thought. 

1In this case the correlations were not with Total Score, but with Score in 


Part I plus Score in Part II minus the score in Algebraic Computation (or 
Arithmetical Problems). 


APPENDIX II 


THE PERMANENCE OF SCHOOL LEARNING! 


It is common, in discussions of educational values, to use 
the alleged fact that we soon forget most of what we learn 
in school. 

We have been able to make a rough measurement of the 
loss in the case of algebra. The subjects were 189 college 
graduates, all now first-year students in a law school. The 
conditions were such that detailed information could not be 
had concerning their study of algebra, but approximately 
it dated back at least four or five years in the great majority 
of cases. All of them had studied algebra, it being presum- 
ably a required subject for entrance to the colleges whence 
they were graduated. 

They spent ten minutes without any previous notice that 
a test in algebra was to be given, half of them upon the five 
questions of A and half of them upon the five questions of B. 
The A and B sets are of about equal difficulty and will be 
treated alike in all that follows: 

A 
a=1, b=2,c=3,d=4. What does a?b’c?—abc equal? 
ax=bx+1. What does x equal? 
a=—4, b=3,c=—2,d=1. What does b?— (2c)? equal? 


b T 
panes Whs : al? 
ag 1. What does x equal? 


Be AO 


5. If 5t=7 and 3b=43, what does 2ne—? equal? 


1 Reprinted with some changes from School and Society, Vol. 15, pp. 625-627 
and 649. 
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B 
3, €=3, m=}. What does (2k?) + (3¢2) —m equal? 
(c+d)—5=2x—(a+d)+3. What does x equal? 
r=a, y=4,a=y". What does x+2y equal? 
<+1 =d. What does x equal? 


What is the sum of (a+b)?, (a—b)? and (a+b) (a—b)? 


a fs oe 


Eight and one-half percent of them did no one of the 
five correctly; 14.8 percent did only one correctly; 19 per- 
cent did two correctly; 21.7 percent did three correctly; 
23.8 percent did four correctly; 12.2 percent did all cor- 
rectly. The median ability was thus three right. 

At first thought this may seem to be evidence of extreme 
forgetting. If, after four years or more, half of these men 


=o Ore laa one is 
1 Cc 


of excellent abilities cannot solve i. 


tempted to conclude that only a small fraction of the alge- 
braic ability once acquired has persisted. How small the 
fraction is, depends, however, on how large the original 
ability was. We must estimate how well they would have 
done in a similar test at or near the time when they were 
studying algebra. This we are able to do approximately 
since 10 minutes out of 60 spent on Part II of the Thorndike 
Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates is given 
up to a set of six algebraic tasks of which the first five are 
equal in difficulty to A or B above; and many hundreds of 
records of college freshmen are available. Under the con- 
ditions of the examination these freshmen could spend some 
extra time upon this algebra test if they did not use all the 
allotted time upon the other tests. This may be regarded 
as about balancing the addition of the sixth task. It should 
be noted also that, with few exceptions, both the college 
graduates and the freshmen complete five of the algebra 
tasks; they do them, but make errors. ‘There is one more 
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special consideration. College graduates are a selection of 
the abler freshmen in respect to scholarship; and college 
graduates who study law are perhaps a still abler selection. 

In view of tnese facts the most probably fair comparison 
seems to be with the top half of freshmen as rated by the 
total score in the intelligence examination. The facts for 
200 of them in the algebra test were as shown in the table 
below (Table 68) in comparison with the facts for the college 
eraduates: 14 percent of them did no example correctly; 
24 percent of them did only one example correctly; 6 per- 
cent did two correctly; 163 percent did three correctly; 
22 percent did four correctly; 515 percent. did at least five 
correctly. 

TABLE 63 


Apinity IN ALGEBRA IN THE Cask oF CoLLEGE GRADUATES AND COLLEGE 
ENTRANTS OF APPROXIMATELY HeQuUAL ABILITY 


Freqencies: IN Percents 


NUMBER CouLLEaE Tor Hay or FruesaMEn 
Correcr GRADUATES Av EN?TRACH 

eR Rech os ae ORS eT easy is: 8.5 1.5 

Le Re ca cicero ee o AOR ER, 14.8 2.5 

Boe ane A RRS AG RR Tena CH 19.0 6.0 

Bh oon bos, Cem bas eee toe sade PANES 16.5 

AF va" aot eae cone a A te ie 23.8 22.0 

5 iNet Se nA a 1) BORE Meer ity ORR 12.2 51.5 { 33.0 

Osai sid: Riders oath i reer Moe lei tssets) 


The effect of the four years or more from college entrance 
in September to April of the first year in law school is thus 
approximately a reduction from the ability to do four or five 
of such tasks to the ability to do three. Or, we may say that 
at entrance to college the median of these graduates could 
have done tasks as hard as: 

= 

z—l 


“+1 =d. What does x equal? 


1. What does x equal? 


What is the sum of (a+b)?, (a—b)? and (a+b) (a—b)? 


~ - . Dy ) . 
If 5¢=7 and 3b=43, what does 2b2—S equal? 
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whereas, four years or more later he could do only tasks as 
hard as: 

ax=bz-+1. What does x equal? 

x—(c+d)—-5=2x—(a+d)+3. What does x equal? 

What does b?— (2c)? equal if a= —4, b=3, c= —2, and d=1? 

What does ++ 2y equal if =a, y=4, and a=7?? 


Or, we may express the change as follows: After the 
interval most of those who at entrance could do one or two 
correctly could do none; most of those who could do three 
at entrance could do only one; most of those whe could do 
four at entrance could do only two; those who could do 
five at entrance could do three or four. 

Consider now the loss from the time of completion of 
the study of algebra. We can do little better than specu- 
late about this, since we do not know the ability of such a 
eroup as our college graduates when they completed their 
study of algebra in Grades 9 or 10. The available material 
includes the data given by Hotz and records which we have 
obtained from about 800 pupils in high schools taken during 
their study of algebra or within a few months after they had 
finished it. The test they took was not like A or B above, 
and we cannot estimate with surety how well they would 
have done with a ten-minute test like A and B. Estimating 
as best we can, without an undue expense of time, we obtain 
percents corresponding to those found for college graduates 
and college freshmen as shown in Table 64, for a group of 
students in preparatory schools of high grade who are per- 
haps somewhere near the grade of ability represented by our 
college graduates when these were at that stage. According 
to this very imperfect determination, the median man of our 
group of college graduates was able to do all or all but one 
of these tasks when he was studying algebra, and has imme- 
diate mastery now of only three. How long it would take 
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him to recover the ability he had six or seven years ago, we 
do not know. 


TABLE 64 


ABILITY IN ALGEBRA IN THE Case oF CoLLEGE GRADUATES AND POSSIBLY 
CoMPARABLE GROUPS AT ENTRANCE, AND AT THH TIME OF 
Stupy or ALGEBRA 


Tor HAtr or PuPiILs 


Top HALF or IN EXCELLENT 
CoLLEeGE COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
GRADUATES ENTRANTS WHILE STUDYING 
ALGEBRA 

OE Be as Sen Aneta ears ee 8.5 Wo ® 

dle ait Sle mara eater a 14.8 2aD 

EE PME IS aE ete « 19.0 6.0 is 
Bayi ods eure MEM ee ected pees DAN. df 16.5 5 
71 ate Ae Ree Enea of Re 23.8 22.0 36 
ee PN neat omnes oe aia tat NP fal Sta) 59 


In connection with these data the following facts may 
be of interest. Three of the Hotz scales, Series A (Equation 
and Formula, Problems and Graphs) were used with 37 
graduate students. Eighteen of these were students in a 
course on Educational Tests; the others were almost. all 
students of psychology or education, without special inter- 
ests in quantitative sciences. 

The results were: 


EQUATION AND FORMULA 


Correct Mernop, 


Task ATTEMPTS RicHts WRONG ANSWER 
1 37 37 
2 37 35 
4 37 34 1 
6 37 32 1 
8 37 29 1 
11 37 34 
14 37 25 
18 37 23 5 
19 37 15 2 
23 37 13 2 
24 37 24 2 
25 37 18 = 


ye et eee 
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PROBLEMS 
VASK ATTEMPTS RicHtTs 
1 37 36 
2 37 33 
4 37 34 
5 37 36 
i 37 33 
8 ot 33 
9 37 28 
2 3d 15 
13 30 20 
14. 3f 20 
GRAPHS 
Correct Mrruop, 
TASK ATTEMPTS Ricuts WronGc ANSWER 
1 37 37 
3 36 34 
4 36 36 
5 35 26 
6 36 32 
of B32 21 i 
10 3: 15 1 
Hil 34 21 5 


The work in graphs is perhaps largely irrelevant to our 
problem, since such work was not often studied by these 
individuals when in high school, and on the other hand may 
have been studied directly or indirectly in recent years. 

The facts reported here are hardly more than hints, but 
they may at least prevent very exaggerated notions of the 
loss of learning. 


APPENDIX IIT 
Tue Errecr oF CHANGED Data UPON REASONING! 


The older psychology, perpetuated in current educational 
doctrines and practices, regarded reasoning as a force largely 
independent of associative habits, which worked back to 

> correct or oppose them. Our present psychology finds that 
the mind is ruled by habit throughout, the correction or 
opposition being of certain more simple, thoughtless and 
coarse habits, by others which are more elaborate, selective, 
and abstract. It defines reasoning as the organization and 
codperation of habits rather than as a special activity above 
their level; and expects to find ‘‘reasoning”’ and habit or 
association working together in almost every act of thought. 
One interesting and rather important consequence of this 
view is the theorem that ‘‘Any disturbance whatsoever in 
{ the concrete particulars reasoned about will interfere some- 
) what with the reasoning, making it less correct or slower or 
) both.” It is the purpose of this article to give illustrations 
“of and evidence for this theorem, drawn from a simple experi- 
ment which can be easily given to any class, and which is 
perhaps deserving of inclusion in a list of group experiments 
in psychology. 

Consider the two sets of tasks in algebra, printed below. 
Each pair of tasks demands the application of the same 
principle, but the concrete situation in the one case is that 


1 Reprinted, with additions, from the Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 5, pp. 33-38. 
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with which our ordinary associative habits have been made, 
whereas in the other case the concrete particulars are some- 
what altered. The alterations vary from. slight ones, such 
as using p instead of x, or b; +b, instead of x+y, to a change 
from a very customary statement of a set of relations to a 
very rare statement, as in No. 9. 


Ha. Cu. 
Habitual First Changed Form 
1. What is the square of x+y? 1. What is the square of bi+b»? 
2. What is the square of a2x3? 2. What is the square of rir? 
3. Simplify 3. Simplify 
b2 3 ep) Cha 70) 2+ 72 Sie 
sact (Sx 5XS | 5a2b-+(b? +c?) (c2 +d?) (d? +b). 
BGP 
4. What are the factors of 2?—y7?? 4. What are the factors of 
1/2?—1/y?? 
5. Multiply 2 by z>. 5. Multiply 48 by 4°. 
6. Simplify 6. Simplify 
ac—[a(b+c)]. Pips—|P1\p2— Pps) I. 
7. Solve 7. Solve 
r+ y+ 2=15, Cit Cot ¢3=15, 
2a+ yt382= 22, 2c,.+ ceo—38c3=22, 
w+2y+ 2=25. Cy +2c2.+ ¢3;=25. 
8. etef=%. 8. es 
What does x equal? What does p equal? 
9. There are two numbers. The 9. y=ar-+b. 
first number plus 3 times the When z=3, y=7. 
second number equals 7. Wihenvwt—5.7)— 112 
The first number plus 5 times What does a equal? 
the second number equals 11. What does b equal? 


What ere the numbers? 


The probability of error and delay in the necessary rea- 
soning is clearly increased when the task is of the changed 
sort (Ch.) rather than the habitual sort (Ha.). 

The subjects which I used were ninety-seven graduate 
students, divided at random into three groups of 34, 32 and 
31. Group A did tasks 1 and 7 of Ha., tasks 4, 5, 6, 8 and 
9 of Ch. and two other tasks as follows: ‘What is the square 
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of k?p??” and “Simplify 3ab-++[b2cd?/be?d?].””, Group B did 
tasks 3, 6 and 9 of Ha., tasks 1 and 2 of Ch. and four other 
tasks as follows: ‘‘What are the factors of x—y?” “ Mul- 
tiply 24 by 2%.” “Solve et+y=138, y+z2=12, 24+2=5.” 
‘““e21 ey=qg/a. What does a equal?” Group C did tasks 
2, 4, 5 and 8 of Ha., tasks 3 and 7 of Ch. and three other 
tasks as follows: ‘Multiply (6:+62) by (b2—06:).” “Sim- 
plify mn—[2n(m—p)].” “The cost of a season ticket is 
b dollars plus & times the cost of a month ticket. When 
the cost of a month ticket is $6, the cost of a season ticket is 
$15. When the cost of a month ticket is $15, the cost of a 
season ticket is $33. What is the value of 6? What is the 
value of k?”’ ! 

The relative abilities of the groups may be estimated by 
comparing the scores in tasks estimated to be of equal diffi- 
culty, such as: 


(c+y)2= ? and Solve e?+ef=g/p for p, for A, 
x4xa?= ? and Solve e?+ex=g/a for a, for B, 
Factor (x?—y?) and Solve e?+ef=g/x for x, for C. 


Using these combinations, the percent of right answers was 
71 for Group A, 84 for Group B, and 63 for Group C. There 
is thus an approximate equalization of ability of subjects 
between the Habitual and the Changed series.’ 

All three groups worked by the same time-schedule, which 
was: “O, begin; 1 min. 30 sec., even if you have not finished 
1, begin on 2; 2:30, even if you have not finished 2, begin 
on 3; 4:30, even if you have not finished 3, begin on 4;” and 


1 The fractions in the above and throughout were all presented in the usual 


; g 
“horizontal” form, e. g. = 
a 


?'The B group is probably really somewhat more superior than these figures 
show, and the differences shown in Table 65 are somewhat greater than 


would be the case with perfect equalization. However, there can be no doubt 
that a substantial difference would remain. 
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so on with 6:30 for proceeding to 5; 8:30 for 6; 9:30 for 7; 
12:30 for 8; 13:30 for 9; 16:30 to stop. The subject could 
thus use time saved on one task for another, absolute uni- 
formity being had only in respect to the 16 min. 30 sec. 
spent on the entire set of nine tasks. 

The percents wrong or incomplete for the nine tasks 
where customary associations were favored and for the nine 
where some change was made were, in order: 


TABLE 65 

CusTOMARY CHANGED NatTurRE or CHANGE 
Ibs & Sees eae eae eee 6 28 (x+y) to (b1+b:2) 
7s Sine IRS oe Ne ae 34 47 ax to rir 
Si: We eats cates: inrn ees ane ee Bee 315 6435 fraction to + and X to 

potatos ne: 

ARENT Te Te PES: Sine gah beh e 22 41 Tite Oe cere 
5. 4 bate eo Sao: Se ee oe 55 703 x to 4 
la), SNe Sig Hee ee Caer 25 53 ac, etc., to pips, ete. 
Ul css tS SENOS CRE Ty CAPR 62 61 Lie UOLCI Gon Gs 
Simi meets aki nslcadensasbecnieas 52 53 x to p 
Or, oy SOE cet ree ae 16 70 form of problem 


In all but two cases (7 and 8) there is a substantial inter- 
ference with thought by the change. In No. 9 the amount of 
novelty introduced is much greater than in the other cases, 
and is perhaps more truly called a change in the principles 
and operations used than a change in the concrete particulars 
reasoned about. In No. 6 the use of a minus sign in place 
of the plus may have added a little difficulty over and above 
the change from literal to subscript distinctions. 

We may now examine certain facts from the accessory 
tasks which were used partly to conceal the special point of 
the experiment from the participants and partly to secure 
additional data. 

“Multiply (6:+6:) by (b:—bi)” is not strictly com- 
parable with ‘What is the square of x+y?” but the rise in 
errors from 6 percent for the latter (Group A) to 61 percent 
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for the former (Group C) would probably have been much 
less if ‘Multiply (~7+y) by (y—2)”’ had been used. 

The change from ‘‘ What is the square of a?x3?”” (Group C) 
to ‘‘What is the square of k?p3?”’ (Group A) raises the errors 
and omissions from 34 percent to 47 percent. 

Simplify 3ab+ [bcd /bc?d?] produces more errors than the 
same task when arranged in +(X XX) or in +(+ +) form 
(71 percent in Group A). This may seem to be in contra- 
diction to our general theorem, but an inspection of the errors 
makes it probable that the parentheses were a protection 
against two habits, one of canceling upper and lower numbers 
seen in proximity, the other of clearing of fractions any ex- 
pression that contains one. The former leads to canceling 
the b of 8ab with the b of bc?d?, which is done by one of the 
thirty-four subjects. The latter adds an operation in which 
errors are made by four of the subjects, and makes the 
needed cancellations more difficult. It also encourages the 
error of dropping out the common denominator, which is 
done by four more, and permits the worker to feel that he 
has done his duty by the task, though he has not cancelled. 
Finally, there are further erroneous manipulations of the 
denominator, as in (3ab-++b?cd*) /bc?d?, from which the paren- 
theses and signs of multiplication and division were perhaps 
a protection in the other forms of the task. 

The question ‘‘What are the factors of x—y?” evokes 
responses which show that when a novel situation is met, 
one’s associative habits do not retire while reason attacks. 
On the contrary, the forces of habit are nowhere more evident 
than in the treatment of novel situations. Which habits 
will act depends on which elements or features of the situa- 
tion are given weight and upon the amount of weight given 
to each. With our subjects, the features that this is the 
difference not of two particular numbers but of any number 
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from any number and that ‘‘any number” is as truly the 
square of ‘‘./any number” as “(any number)?”’ is of “any 
number,” are usually neglected or underweighted, there being 
only four answers of 


(Vat+vVy) (Vx—vVy) or (2 +y'”) (a'? —y'”) 


The underweighting of these features permits the habits of 
not factoring prime numbers in arithmetic, and of not fac- 
toring expressions like «—y in algebra, to act acceptably, 
answers of 1(a—y) being the commonest given (11 out of 32). 

“Multiply x* by 2” is, consistently with our general 
theorem, easier than x* by 2”. 

On the whole, it seems certain that even such slight 
changes as from the customary a,b, x,and y, to k and p or 
tO 1, Po, and pz; or to pi, Pu, Pi, impede thought, and 
that the general theorem does hold that “Any disturbance 
whatsoever in the concrete particulars reasoned about will 
interfere with reasoning.” 

The results of the experiment described above have been 
checked and corroborated in general by a second experiment 
performed with 118 undergraduate and graduate students. 
As before, three sets (A, B, and C) of nine tasks were used, 
but in this experiment three of the nine tasks were identical 
in all six sets. These three were: 


Divide abc? by ab?c?. 
Multiply «+3 by «—2. 


Multiply 3ax?— bx by 2. 


Using the records for these three, the group having Set A 
had 47 percent of right answers; the group having Set B 
had 48 percent of right answers; and the group having Set 
C had 38 percent of right answers. Enough low-scoring 
individuals were then dropped from the C group to make a 
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“Modified C” group with 47 percent of right answers. 
We may then treat the A group, B group and ‘“‘ Modified 
C” group as of closely equal ability in algebraic compu- 
tation. 

So treating them, we find the following percents wrong 
or incomplete for the six tasks where there was a comparison 
of customary with changed data: 


TABLE 66 


CusTroMAry CHANGED NATURE OF CHANGE 

18 71 (x+y)? to (b;+b2)? 

56 76 (a2)? to (r 8 rik )? 

3 39 Factor «2—y? to factor a 

58 71 Multiply x2 by x to multiply 4% by 4 
55 803 ac{a(b+e)] to pi ps [pr (p2+ps)] 

67 76 e+e (=e, Solve for x, to 

etef= ge ae What equals p? 


Changes from x+y to g+h, from a2x3 to k?p3, from 2? 
and y? to h? and k?, and from “‘Solve for x” to “What does 
x equal?” did not seem to cause interference in this group 
of students. Changes from vz” to A*A”, and from abe to 
mnp in the task of removing parentheses and collecting 
terms, did seem to do so. Neither the absence of the former 
nor the presence of the latter effect is at all certain, however. 
The general effect of the six changes especially experimented 
with is sure. 
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Abilities, of pupils, 2; in algebra, 92, 
99; algebraic, measurement of, 166 
ff., 172, 180; organization of, 197; 
general, 198; constitution of, 223 
ff.; involved in algebraic computa- 
tion, 446 ff. 

Ability, with formulas, 100 ff.; to un- 
derstand formulas, 223; to trans- 
late into a formula, 223; to evalu- 
ate formulas, 224; to change sub- 
ject of a formula, 224; to under- 
stand formulas as expressions of 
algebraic laws, 226; with equa- 
tions, 100, 105 ff.; to frame equa- 
tions, 224; to solve equations, 224; 
to understand general equations, 
225; to solve for constants in 
equations, 225; to solve problems, 
100, 108 ff., 150 f.; to handle 
graphs, 100, 115 ff., 210; to under- 
stand a graph, 225; to make a 
graph, 225; in algebraic computa- 
tion, 152; 177, 179, 210, 225; im 
paragraph reading, 152, 209; in or- 
ganization of data, 164, 194; to 
deal with symbols, 198; test for, 
201; to deal with relations, 198; 
test for, 203; to deal with generali- 
zations, 198; test for, 207; to gen- 
eralize, 198, 251; test for, 207; to 
select data, 198; test for, 203; to 
organize habits, 198; test for, 207; 
to use negative and fractional ex- 
ponents, 225; to use logarithms, 
225; to use short cuts, 226; to use 
progressions, 226; to understand 
technical algebraic terms, 226; in 
abstraction, 251; in reasoning, 251; 
in algebra, 320 ff. 

Abscissa, 84, 85, 106, 228 

Abstraction, powers of, 251 

Accountants, use of algebra by, 93 


Accuracy, correlation with speed, 191; 
in the operation of bonds, 363 f.; 
attainment of standards in, 365 

Acquiring meanings, 240 ff.; from 
operating, 242 

Actual vs. described situations for 
problems, 156 

Adaptable habits, 229 

Addition, 317, 329, 351; of polyno- 
mials, 82, 98; of polynomials, dis- 
tribution of practice in, 383; alge- 
braic, 90; and subtraction, test in, 
173, 190; results of test in, 323 f. 

Adjusting relative amounts of prac- 
tice, 359 

Ageregation, signs of, learning mean- 
ing of, 248, 306 

Agriculture, value of algebra for, 60 
ff.; texts, use of algebra in, 71, 72, 
73; problems in, 75 

Aids to interest, value of, 444 ff. 

Algebra, matches, 445 

Algebraic, computation, 50, 53, 54, 
60 ff., 66 ff., 90, 91, 96, 99, 104, 106, 
111, 123, 133, 134, 150, 160 f., 191; 
computation, Roger’s test in, 214; 
symbols, 89; technique, 108; abili- 
ties in problem solving, 109; abili- 
ties, 304; abilities vs. general in- 
telligence, 426; principles, mastery 
of, 328 

Alma High School, Army Alpha score 
distribution, 20 ff., 33 

Alternative forms of tests, 179 

American History texts, use of alge- 
brainy (er 73 

Amount of practice, 338 ff.; teachers’ 
estimates of, 340 ff.; in textbooks, 
343; in textbooks, inventory of, 
348 ff. 

Analysis, powers of, 100 

Analytic geometry, value of, 51, 54, 86 
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Angles, addition of, 97 

Anthropology value of algebra for, 
60 ff. 

Applications of algebra to sociology, 
445 

Approximation formulas, 315 

Arithmetic progression, 211, 311 

Army Alpha, 18, 199; scores of high- 
school pupils in, 30 ff.; scores of 
army recruits, 19, 24: report of 
National Academy of Sciences, 
Memoirs (1921), 25; reproduc- 
tion of, 38 ff.; score needed for suc- 
cess in algebra, 326; used in study 
of algebra disability, 427, 430 

Arrangement, of algebraic problems, 
109; of topics, 304 ff.; of algebraic 
material, 437 

Assign, lear ning meaning of, 262 

Astronomy, 87, 88 

Atchison County High School, inves- 
tigation of occupations of " eradu- 
ates, 12 f. 

Attainment of standards of accuracy 
and speed, 365 

Auburn Academic High School, in- 
vestigation of occupations of high 
school graduates, 13 

Axiom, bonds for solving equations, 
336 

Axioms, 84, 226, 239, 248, 306; learn- 
ing meaning of, 262; mastery of, 
328 

Axis, 84 


BHASKARA, 259 

Binomial, theorem, 228, 276, 311; 
theorem, value of, 50, 54, 91; ex- 
pansion, 89 

Biographies of mathematicians, 83, 
85, 444 

Biology, value of algebra for, 60 ff., 
89; texts, use of algebra in, 71, 73; 
use of problems from, 147 

Bogus vs. genuine problems, 154 

Bond-forming, 246, 250, 251 

Bonds, 123; hierarchies of, 246; for 
understanding formulas, 252; for 
relation of variables, 253; for evalu- 
ating in the linear equation, 254; 
for graph of relation of variables, 
254; for graph of table of values, 
254; for literal equation, 254; for 
ratio relations, 255; for times ‘rela- 
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tion, 255; for graph of a moving 
point, 255; for checking computa- 
tion, 256; "for technical terms, 261 
itae superfluous, 273 ff.; with 
arithmetic, 280 f.; order of, 304 ff.; 
interference of, 304; strength of, 
320 ff.; fundamental, 327 ff.; needed 
strength of, 357 ff.; specific, 359 f.; 
general, 360 

Book, W. F., interests of pupils in 
high-school studies, 394 

Botany, value of algebra for, 60 ff.; 
texts, use of algebra in, 71, 73 

Boyle’s law, need of algebra to use, 79 

Brace, learning meaning of, 262, 306 

Bracket, learning meaning of, 262, 
306 

Brooklyn Polytechnic School, study 
of algebra disability, 427 

Brown, correlation between algebra 
and geometry, 429 

BUCKINGHAM, correlation between al- 
gebra and Army Alpha, 422, 424, 
425 

Byrne, study of high-school enroll- 
ment, 7 f 


Calculation of mean, median, quar- 
tile, 315 

Calculus, 86, 261 

Capacities of high school pupils, 5 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
psychological examination, 203 

Cartesian codrdinates, 99, 115, 125s 
129, 225, 243 

Car togr ams, use of, 73 f. 

Causes of relative interests of pupils 
in high school studies, 398 

Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, 99 

Changing subject of a formula, 172, 
311, 333, 345; in physics, 77, 78; 
distribution of practice in, 378 

Charles’ law, need of algebra to use, 79 

Charts of distribution of practice, 
369 ff. 

Checking, work, 274, 21 f.; answers, 
330, 363 f. 

Chemistry, value of algebra for, 60 ff. ; 
texts, use of algebra in, 71, 72, 73; 
use of formulas in, 74; identities 
in, 74; solution of problems i ny (ay, 
78, 314; articles in encyclopedia, 
88; use of problems from, 147 
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CHILDS, results of algebra tests, 325 

Civics texts, use of algebra in, 71, 73 

Crark, J. R., and Ruae, H. O., 99, 
its), WEP Rey Pl) VHD. Sil, Billy, 
318, 323, 329, 330, 409, 441; tests 
in algebra, 166, 171, 172, 176, 178, 
179, 192, 220, 272 

Clearing of fractions, in physics for- 
mulas, 77, 78; tests in, 168; mean- 
ing of, 336 

Coefficient, 238; use in binomial ex- 
pansion, 89; learning meaning of, 
240, 243, 261, 262 

Collecting terms, 464; tests in, 166, 
187; results of test in, 325 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
99, 180; tests in algebra, 192; re- 
hability of examinations, 192 ff. 

Columbia Grammar School, study of 
algebra disability, 427 

Combination, of many abilities in one 
task, 195 

Combining terms in physics formu- 
las, 77, 78 

Committee on mathematical require- 
ments, 283 

Common denominator, 462 

Commonwealth Fund, 486 

Commission of the N. E. A. on re- 
organization of secondary mathe- 
matics, 99 

Comparison of estimates and text- 
book usage in amount of practice, 
368 

Completing the square, 310 

Completion, 254; type of test, 213 

Complex fractions, 171, 309; use of, 


Composite of abilities, test for, 199 

Comprehension, of paragraphs, test 
for, 209; of principles, 436 f. 

Computation, 311, 441; numerical, 
50, 53, 54, 141, 165; algebraic, 50, 
53, 54, 60, 66, 90, 91, 96, 99, 104, 
106, 111, 123, 133, 134, 150, 152, 160, 
165, 191; abilities, 166, 225; with 
radicals, 233 ff.; acquiring mean- 
ings through, 244; learning, 244; 
bonds for checking, 256; undesir- 
able, 257; learned by using formu- 
las, 283; value of, 327 f.; drill in, 
333; inventory of practice in, 351, 
352; pupils’ interest in, 399, 408; 
inventory of ability in, 446 ff.; vs. 
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problem solving, 448, 451; an in- 
tellectual ability, 451 

Computational formulas, practice in, 
360 ff. 

Concentration of practice, 383 f. 

Conditions of algebraic learning, 436 

Conic sections, value of, 49, 51, 54 ° 

Conjugate, 261 

Connections, forming, 246, 250, 251; 
strength of, 320 ff., 437 

Constants, 226; solving for, 65, 126, 
130, 131; in linear equations, 225, 
311; in quadratic equations, 311 

Constitution of algebraic abilities, 
223) Hh. 

Convergent, learning meaning of, 262 

Cookery, texts, use of algebra in, 71, 
73; changing recipes in, 79; use 
of formulas in, 80 

Co6éperating bonds, 333 

Coérdinate system, 123, 124, 125, 
128, 129 

Correlation, value of, 50, 54, 91; use 
of, 50, 89; of intelligence and 
algebra ability, 151; of speed and 
accuracy, 191; for reliability of 
examination scores, 192 f.; coeffi- 
cient of, 248; of computation and 
problem solving abilities, 334; 
between ability in algebra and 
general ability, 420 ff., 426; affected 
by error, 423 f.; between algebra 
and geometry, 429; between alge- 
bra tests and criteria of ability, 459, 
449; between algebra and Thorn- 
dike intelligence examination for 
high school graduates, 450, 451; 
self, of test, 439; partial, 410, 440; 
multiple, 440 

Cosine, 226, 262, 310; time for work 
with, 257 

Counts’ investigation of occupations 
of high school graduates, 8, 9 f. 

Courses of study, 108 

CRATHORNE, correlation between alge- 
bra and school average, 422; alge- 
bra and average of intelligence 
tests, 422, 423, 424 

Criteria for problem selection, 154 

Crutches in algebra, 335 

Cube root of polynomials, 82 

Cultural uses of algebra, 94 

Curve fitting, value of, 51, 54, 91 
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DatMAN, standard test in algebra, 188 

Data, organization of, 100; for 
graphs, “107; needed ‘for problem 
solving, 111; in equations, 121, 
127, 133, 141, 164; in problems, 
128, 136 

Davies, C., 247 

Decimals, 97; as coefficients, 99; as 
answers, 282 

Definitions in algebra, 237 f., 240, 
306; learning meanings from, 241 

Detroit, distribution of scores in 
Terman intelligence test, 35 

Devices for increasing interest, 436 

Diagonal, 84 

Diameter, 84 

Differences in schools in algebraic 
ability of pupils, 4138, 414, 417, 418 

Differential equations, 87 

Difficulty of elements of tests, 200 

DIOPHANTES, 259, 260 

Direct proportion, 161, 310, 315 

Directed numbers, 318; learning 
meaning of, 262 

Disability in algebra, 426 ff. 

Disciplinary value of algebra, 326 

Discipline, mental, 97, 111 

Discovery of data for problems, 159 

Distribution, of high school graduates 
in occupations, 5, 8 ff; of. practice, 
369 ff; by sexes, of scores in algebra 
test, 413 

Division, 329, 351; of polynomials, 
82, 98, 171, 383; algebraic, 90; 
test in, 90; and multiplication, 
tests in, 173; results of test in, 
323 f., 325; distrioution of practice 
in, 380 f.; of fractions, 383 

Douauass, 323; algebra tests, 189 

Drill in algebra, 369 ff. : 


Economics, value of algebra for, 
60 ff.; texts, use of algebra in, 71, 


1635 texts, use of mathematical 
graph i in, 81; texts, use of problems 
from, 147; problems i in, 314 
Education, value of correlation in, 
89; value of problems for, 152 
Effect, of changed situations, I 7aleot 
changed data in reasoning, 458 ff. 
Election of problems by students, 163 
Elimination, learning meaning of, 
262; of unnecessary habits, 229, 
233 ff.; of wasteful learning, 358, 359 


INDEX 


Elyria survey, investigation of occu-~ 
pations of high school graduates, 8, 
11 f., 16 ff. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 
algebra in, 83 ff. 

Engineering, articles in encyclopedia 
on, 88; problems in, 314 

Enrollment in high school, 2, 3 

Equality sign, 127 

Equations, 133, 306, 310, 311; of 
third degree, value of, 49; value of, 
50, 60, 79, 82; simultaneous, 50, 
54, 61, 91, 123, 125, 155, 304; 310; 
problems leading to, 50; quadratic, 
50, 62 f., 89, 125; solving quadratic, 
96, 100, 121, 122, 123, 124, 127; 
132; ability with quadratic, 100, 
105 ff.; literal, 123; literal, use of 
in high school texts, 72; literal, in 
chemistry, 74; psychology of, 
121 ff.; as organizations of data, 
121, 122, 126; various aspects of, 
121,122, 123) 124 195,196: 
general, 121, 122, 123) 124.1125: 
128; fractional, 128, 155; of vari- 
ables, 130; exponential, 130; fram- 
ing, 149 f., 155; tests in, 167, 174, 
187, 188, 189, 191, 456; simulta- 
neous, tests in, 188, 194; ability to 
frame, 224; ability to solve, 224; 
learning meaning of, 240; framing, 
to express a law, 253; first steps 
in, 281; undesirable work in, 258; 
made from problems, 313; results 
of tests in, 323 f., 325 f.; mastery 
of, 328 

Error, in correlation, source of, 423; 
in reasoning, effect of changed data 
in causing, 459 

Estimates, of amounts of practice, 
340 ff.; of needed practice on 
bonds, 365 ff. 

Euciip, 259, 260 

European history texts, use of algebra 
reas (le Wiss 

Evaluate, learning meaning of, 261 

Evaluation, of formulas, 76, 78, 83; 
Pe cn pupils’ interest in, 


use of 


Examinations in algebra, 108, 113, 
166 ff.; problems for, 156; psycho- 
logical, of the Carnegie Institute 
a eRe, 203; new types of, 
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Exercises, new types of, 283 ff.; in 
variation, 289; in multiplication, 
331 f.; keyed, ’330, 334 

Exponents, 133, 232, 243; theory 
of, value of, 50, 54, 63, 90, 91, 94; 
value of 4% and ¥ as, 66; use in 
physics formulas, 76; use in the 
binomial expansion, 89;  frac- 
tional, 120, 154; study of, 130; 
tests in, 168; learning meaning of, 
240, 261, 262; mastery of, 328; 
relation to logarithms, 447; to 
radicals, 447 

Exponential equations, 130 

Extracting roots in physics formulas, 
Ui, Ths 

Extraneous roots, 447 

Extrapolation as a completion test, 
214 


Factor, learning meaning of, 240 

Factoring, 194, 195, 278, 279; tests 
in, 168, 188, 189; to solve quad- 
ratic equations, 273, 274 

Factorization, 150, 171, 257, 276, 315, 
317; of polynomials, 82, 89, 91, 
94, 98; amount of practice in, 351; 
inventory of practice in, 351; of 
p?—q’, distribution of practice in, 
374 f.; of mx?+px-+q, distribution 
of practice in, 379 f.; as guessing, 
438 

Failures in algebra, Army Alpha dis- 
tribution for, 35; Terman group 
test distribution for, in Detroit, 36 

Fallacy of coérdinates, 82 

Formal computation work, 327 

Forming equations, test in, 189 

Formulas, 126, 129, 181, 183; 185, 
236, 248, 278, 281, 309, 311, 312, 
315, 316; value of, 49, 50, 53, 79, 
89, 90; use in high school texts, 72; 
in chemistry, 74; in physics, 75; 
evaluation of, 89, 90, 99, 124; 
evaluation of, in physics, 76, 78, 
83, 89; greater use of, 80, 83: 
construction of, 83; use in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 83, 84, 
86, 88; changing subject of, Whe 
78, 99, 172; changing subject of, 
distribution’ of practice in, 378; 
ability with, 100 ff.; genuine vs. 
bogus, 105, 136; solving, 107; 
substitution in, 1338, 135, 141; 


for progressions, 163; tests in, 
169, 174, 189, 456; ability to 
understand, 223, 225, 252, 309; 
ability to frame, 223, 244, 309; 
ability to evaluate, 224, 244, 309; 
ability to change subject of, 224, 
254, 309; ability to use for pro- 
gressions, 226; ability to use, 309; 
for algebraic computation, 225; 
time for work in, 257; for solving 
quadratic equations, 273, 274, 310; 
exercises in, 284 ff., 296 ff: results 
of test in, 323 f.; deriving new, 
333; from science, 333; memory 
of, 335; amount of practice in, 
351; inventory of practice in, 351; 
computational practice in, 361; 
understanding of, 447 

Fractional, exponents, 63, 66, 91, 94, 
120, 154, 234, 243, 276, 306, 311; 
exponents, ability with, 225, 236; 
equations, 155, 313; equations, 
tests in, 169 

Fractions, 98, 315, 317; as answers, 
282; ability with, 231; undesirable 
work in, 258; pupils’ interest in, 408 

Framing, equations, 149 f., 155, 313; 
equations, tests in, 189; formulas, 
161, 163, 164; rules, 160 

Frequency, distribution, 53, 91; sur- 
face of, 91, 94, 119 

Friends School, study of algebra dis- 
ability in, 427 

Function, 315; linear, value of, 50; 
quadratic, value of, 50; use In ‘high 
school texts, 72; "concept of, 79, 
82, 83, 126; study of, 130 

Functionality, idea of, 7 

Fundamentals of high school mathe- 
matics (Rugg and Clark), 330 


General, science texts, use of algebra 
in, 7%1, 72, 73; abilities, 198; 
equations, 313; equations, ability 
to understand, 225; laws, 246, 254; 
laws, principles of learning, 250; 
intelligence, 278 

Generalization, powers of, 100; ability 
in, 198, 251; test for, 207, 210, 217, 
436; understanding of, 441 

Genuine vs. bogus problems, lS ifaete 

Geology, use of problems from, 147 

Geometric series, 211, 311, Rogers, 
test for ability in, 214 
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Geometry, 83, 85, 86, 97, 242, 265; 
demonstrative, value of, 50, 54; 
as an aid to algebra, 441 ff. 

Gouverneur Schools, investigation of 
occupations of graduates, 13 

Graded exercises, 334 

Graphie representation, 126, 
135; value of, 50, 58, 97 

Graphs, 313, 315, 318; value of, 50, 
53, 79, 89, 90; use in high school 
texts, 72; use of, 81; over-use of, 
82; dangers in use of, 8&2, 83; use 
of in Encyclopedia Britannica, 83, 
84, 85, 88; to make, 99, 124, 132; 
to understand, 99, 132; ability 
with, 100, 115 ff.; classes of, 115 ff., 
118; as aid to solving equations, 
126, 129, 180; as aid to solving 
problems, 132; of simultaneous 
quadratics, 155; tests in, 170, 173, 
174, 456; ability to understand, 
225; ability to make, 225; exer- 
cises in, 253; bonds to be formed 
concerning, 253, 254, 255; time 
for work in, 257; statistical, 310, 
440 ff.; of quadraties, 310, 312; 
for discipline, 314; results of tests 
in, 323 f., 457; distribution of 
practice in, 383; pupils’ interests 
in, 409 

Guessing in factoring and simplifica- 
tions, 488 

Gymnasium, German, 6 


129, 


Habits, of algebraic operation, 238, 
245, 246; of functional thinking, 284 

Hart, W.W., and Wetis, quoted, 112 

Hawkes, Lupy and Tovuton, First 
Course in Algebra, 358 

H.C. F., 98, 195, 279 f. 

Heprick, E. R., 253, 283 

ee of algebraic habits, 246, 
50 

High school pupils’ interest, in alge- 
bra, 3886 ff.; in other subjects, 
388 ff. 

Higher degree equations, value of, 
50, 54, 91 

Horace Mann High School, study of 
algebra disability, 427 

Horz, 3238, 409, 417, 455; tests in 
algebra, 166, 173 ff., TEES AAS, TAS), 
192, 210, 45 56; tests used in study 
of disability, 427, 429 


INDEX 


Hyperbola, 262 
Hypotenuse law, 226, 315 


Identities, use in high school texts, 
72; in chemistry, 74: pseudo-use 
in word analysis, 79 

Identity, 306; learning meaning of, 
262 

I. E. R., aigebra test, 181 ff., 192, 210; 
Test for Ability’ with Symbols, 
201 ff.; Test for Selective and 
Relational Thinking, 203 ff.; Test 
for Generalization and Organiza- 
Store) alte 

Imaginary numbers, 306; value of, 
49, 50, 54, 91; as answers, 282 

Improvement in pupils from exercises 
in algebra, 437 

Inability, with principles vs. 
computation, 437 f. 

Individual differences, in ability, 150, 
177; in algebraic ability, 412 ff. 

Informational abilities, 226 

INGLIS, investigation of occupations 
of high school graduates, 8, 10 

Institute of Educational Research, 
180; tests from, 181 ff., 192, 201 ff., 
203) tf, 207 ti 210 

Integral answers, 281, 282 

Integration of specific bonds, 360 f. 

Intelligence, of high school pupils, 
18 ff., 245: Army Alpha Examina- 
tion, '38 ff., 199; examination for 
high school graduates, 199; test, 
National, 199; general, correlated 
with algebra ability, 151; of 
pupils studying algebra, 320, 326 

Interest, in getting right answers, 
330; in learning algebra, 333; in 
algebra, 386 ff.; in various features 
of algebra, 399 ff.; devices for 
increasing, 436; aids to, 444 f. 

Interference of bonds, 124, 304, 307, 
317, 355, 464 

Interpolation, as completion — test, 
214; exercises in, 253 

Inventory, of algebraic abilities, 172, 
180, 210; tests, 188, 194; of 
amount of practice in textbooks, 
348 ff.; of underlearning, 356; of 
overlearning, 357 f. 

Inverse, proportion, 161, 310, 315; 
learning meaning of, 262 


with 


INDEX 


Investigation of occupations of high 
school graduates, 8 ff. 
Irrational roots, test in, 170 


Kanter, study of pupils’ interests in 
high school studies (with ScHori- 
Inc and Mitimr), 386, 394, 395 

Keuiey, T. L., 486; tests for values 
of algebra study, 217 ff. 

Keyed exercises, 330, 334 

Kocu, investigation of the uses of 
algebra, 58 

Koons, investigation of the occupa- 
tions of high school graduates, 8, 
NOPE plete 


Labette County High School, investi- 
gation of occupations of graduates, 
12 

Ladder test, 194 

Latin, interest of pupils in, 386 

Law school, test in algebra, 452 ff. 

Laws of signs, 191, 226; drill on, 256 

L. C. D., 337; distribution of prac- 
tice in, 376 f. 

lL GC. M., 98, 195, 279 f. 


Learning, meanings, 230, 240 ff., 
261 ff.; operations, 2380, 245; 


algebraic principles, 230;  defini- 
tions, 306; permanence of, 452 ff. 

Linear equations, 149, 310, 313; 
value of, 49; ability to frame, 224; 
ability to solve, 224; tests in, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 174, 187, 188, 189, 
191; general treatment of, 254; 
graph of, 254 

List of bonds, 382 

Literal, equations, value of, 50, 
54, 91; equations, bonds for 
meaning of, 254; equations, re- 
placement by formulas, 131; 
expressions, 96, 99; quantities, 
operations with, 149, 226 f., 246; 
quantities, learning meanings of, 
240, 243, 244, 283; quantities, 
value of, 278; computation, checks 
on, 256; computation, pupils’ 
interest in, 408; exponents, 304; 
notation, 315, 329, 447 

Logarithms, 226, 234, 236, 310; value 
of, 50, 54, 91, 94; ability with, 
225; time for work in, 257; rela- 
tion to exponents, 447 
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Mapsen, I. N., distribution of Army 
Alpha scores, 30 

Manipulation of _ pee 3275 
use in high school texts, 72; value 
of, 79, 82, 94, 98 

Mann Report, correlation between 
ee and intelligence, 423, 424, 
425 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, correlation between algebra 
and intelligence, 423, 449 

Mastery, in algebraic tasks, 326, 328; 
of technique, 437 

Matching, type of test, 212 

Mathematical, graph, 72, 79, 81 f., 
83, 119 f.; graph, use in science, 
50, 53, 54; requirements, National 
Committee on, 486; reasoning, 438 

Mathematics Teacher, The, 96, 121 

Mean, square deviation, 243; calcu- 
lation of, 315 

Meanings, knowledge of, 133 

Measurement, of algebraic abilities, 
166 ff., 172, 179, 198; of intelli- 
gence, 199; of general ability, 199; 
of effect of algebra teaching, 199 f.; 
of improvement produced by study 
of algebra, 210; of changes in 
interests due to study of algebra, 
217 ff.; of amounts of practice, 
347 ff. 

Mechanical drawing, texts, use of alge- 
bra in, 71, 73; use of algebra in, 79 

Mechanics problems, 314 

Median, alpha score of high school 
students, 19 ff.; calculation of, 315 

Mental, discipline, 97, 111; connec- 
tions, 248, 249, 251; connections, 
desirable to be formed, 252 ff.; 
connections, undesirable now 
formed, 256 ff. 

Method of Least Squares, 87 

Milan High School, Army Alpha 
score distribution, 20 ff., 32 f. 

Mituer, G. A, 444 

Mruuer, interests of pupils in high 
school studies (with ScHoRLING and 
KAHLER), 386, 394, 395; mind set, 
329 

Misplaced emphasis in amounts of 
practice, 354 f. 

Mircuet1, investigation of occupa- 
tions of high school graduates, 8, 9 
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Monomial, 238 f.; 
of, 261, 265, 3 
Monror, WATE 323, 325; 

algebra test, 187 
Mt. Clemens High School, Army 
ue score distribution, | Otte 
hte 


learning meaning 


S., 187, 


Me Pleasant High School, Army 
Alpha score distribution, 20 ff eo lite 

Multiplication, 247, 317, 329, 351; 
of polynomials, 82, 98, 171; of 
polynomials, distribution of prac- 
tice in, 383; algebraic, 90; tests 
in, 173, 187, 190; resuits of test in, 
323 {., 325; exercises in, 331 f 


National, Academy of Sciences, 
Memoirs: Report on Army Intel- 
ligence Festing, 25; committee on 
mathematical requirements, 99, 
283, 436; committee on mathe- 
matical requirements, investiga- 
tion on the uses of algebra, 48 ff.; 
intelligence tests, 199 

N. E. ree commission on the reorgani- 
zation of secondary education, 99 

Negative, numbers, 96, 99, 133, 309, 
316; numbers, value of, 49, 50, 53, 90; 
numbers, computation with, prob- 
lems as aid, 153; numbers, learning 
meanings of, 262; numbers, place of, 
314; numbers, mastery of, 328, 443, 
449° exponents, 91, 94, 232, 234, 
276, 311; exponents, ability with, 
225 

New types of exercises in algebra, 
283 ff. 


North Central Association of Col- 
leges, 9 

Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
investigation of occupations of 
graduates, 17 

Numerical computation, value of, 
50, 53, 54, 141; pupils’ interest in, 
408 

Nunn, Prrcy, 99, 129, 132, 134, 146, 
HOS ii 229" 272, Sl2 Slo. 36, 
318, 333, 340 


Ober-real Schulen, 6 

Objectivity in scoring tests, 180, 192, 
193 

Occupations of high school graduates, 
8 ff. 


INDEX 


Omissions in tests, 171 

Operations in algebra, 133, 245, 246 

Order, of topics, 97, 305 ff.; of diffi- 
culty in test material, 176; of 
bonds, 304 ff.; of subjects in 
pupils’ likings, 389 ff 

Ordinate, 84, 85, 106 

Organization, of data, 100, 195; of 
data for graphs, 107; of data in 
equations, 121, 127, oo 14 1e or 
data in problems, 128, 136, 164; 
of abilities, 197; ability in, 198: 
ability in tests "for, 207 ff., 210, 
217,436; of habits, 334; of bonds, 438 

Originals in algebra, 150 eos 195, 
197 f.; algebra exercises as, 327 

Ottawa Township High School, 
investigation of occupations of 
graduates, 12 

Overlapping of sexes in algebraic 
ability, 414 

Overlearning, 357 ff. 


Parabola, 262 

Parallelism of relations of dependence, 
graphs, equations, 107 

Parentheses, 90, 306, 309, 462, 464; 
use in physics formulas, 76; 
elaborate simplifications of, 98; 
tests in, 167; within parentheses, 
171; mastery of, 191; bonds for 
work with, 256; removal of, dis- 
tribution of practice in, 383; as 
crutches, 335 

Partial correlation, 243, 316, 410 f. 

Percentage of population in high 
school, 4 

Permanence of school learning, 452 ff. 

Physics, 265, 314; value of algebra 
in, 50 ff., 60 ff.; texts, use of algebra 
in, 71, 72, 73; problems from 77, 78, 
164, 314; articles in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 88 

Physical sciences, value of algebra in, 
50 ff., 60 ff.; 97, 135; texts in, use of 
algebra in, 71; use of problems 
from, 147, 148 

Physiography, texts, use of algebra 
in, 71, 73; use of formulas in, 81; 
use of. pr oblems from, 147 

ones texts, use of algebra in, 
é 


Polar coérdinates, value of, 49, 51, 54 


INDEX 


Polynomials, 312; manipulation of, 
use in high school texts, 72; 
manipulation of, value of, 79, 82, 
91; learning meaning of, 243, 265, 
306; work with, 321; amount of 
practice in, 351 

Pontiac Township High School, 
investigation of occupations of 
graduates, 13 

Practical arts texts, use of algebra in, 
71 

Practice, in error, 330; in insecurity, 
330; material, 331, 332; material, 
standardization of, 442; in com- 
putation, 334; amount of, 338 ff.; 
estimates of amount of, 340 ff.; 
estimates of amount of, in text- 
books, 343; inventory of amount 
of, in textbooks, 348 ff.; probable 
error of inventory of amount of, in 
textbooks, 350; provided by 


teachers, 353; relative amounts 
estimated by teachers, 353; relative 
amounts of, provided in texts, 354; 
misplaced emphasis in, 354 f.; 
time required for, 358; in com- 
putational formulas, 360 ff.; in 
computational formulas,  distri- 
bution of, 369 ff.; in removing 
negative parenthesis, 372 f.; dis- 
tribution of, in product of (p-+q) 
(p—q), 374; distribution of, in 
factoring p? ” 92, 374 f.; distribu- 
tion of, in finding ibe, (Cr, 'M., 376 f; 
distribution of , in changing subject 
of formula, 378; distribution ot, 
in factoring mx?-px-+q, 379 f.; 
distribution of, in division of 
monomials, 380 f. 

Principles, vs. habits, 237, 238, 239; 
of order of topics, 304; algebraic, 
mastery of, 328 

Probability, value of, 
curve, 119 

Probable error, of inventory of 
amount of practice in algebra 
texts, 350, 352; of certain partial 
correlations, 411; of average in 
tests, 429; of determination by 
tests, 439 

Problems, 309; value of, 50, 53, 91, 
97, 98; in chemistry, 75; solving 


50, 54, 91; 


of, 96, 127, 128, 186; puzzle, 97, 
137, 138, 154, 162; ability with, | 
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100; genuineness of, 108 ff., 137 f.; 
scale for genuineness of, 139, 146; 
on public health, 109; steps in 
solution of, 113 f.: to teach mean- 
ings, 132; from science, 135 f.; as 
propaedeutic material, 134, 137; 
importance of, 137, 140 fis scale 
for importance of, 140; application 
of algebraic technique COWmELS fe 
routine procedure in solving, 137; 
as routine procedure vs. as originals, 
150 ff.; educational value, 187% 
152% use in review, 137 f.; use as 
tests, 137, 151, 156; criteria for 
selection of, 137, 154; grouping of, 
137, 158; selection of data for, 137, 
158; discovery of data for, 137, 
159; use of real situations for, 137; 
requiring general solutions, 137, 
160; list of, 143 ff.; im each 
technique, 148; use of physics 
situations for, 148; arranged by 
topics, 148; overvaluation of, 151; 
to show need for a technique, 152; 
on temperature, 153; purpose of, 
154; bogus, 154; selection of, 155; 
in proportion, 161; from physics, 
164, 314; tests in, 173, 174, 189, 
456; unreal, 258; genuine, 309; 
solving, a a unit topic, SS ai aha 
statistics, 814; in economics, 314; 
in chemistry, "314; in mechanics, 
314; in surveying, 314; in engineer- 
ing, 314; pupils’ interest in, 408; 
standardization of material for, 
442; abilities involved in solving, 
446 ff.; solving of, vs. computation, 
448 
Proctor, correlation between algebra 
scores and I. Q., 422, 424 
Prognosis tests for ability in algebra, 
214 ff. 
Progressions, 311; value of, 50, 54, 
89, 91, 95; formulas in, 163 
Progymnasium, 6 
Projective geometry, 87 
Proportion, 281, 310, 315; value of, 
50, 53; use in chemistry problems, 
15, 78 
Provision for habits now neglected, 
299 ff. 
Prussia, numbers of pupils in schools 
OLOnt 
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Psychographs of special disability in 
algebra, 428 ff. 

Psychological examination, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 203 

Psychology, value of algebra for, 
60 ff.; texts, use of algebra 1 may, (lle 
73; use of correlation in, 89; of 
problem solving, 112, 1382 ff.; of 
Arithmetic (Thorndike), 250 f. 

Pupils, number in high school, 2; 
errors in algebra, 249 

Puzzle problems, 97, 137, 138, 154, 
162 


~] 
ow 


Pythagorean theorem, 226, 315 


Quadrant, 318 

Quadratic equations, 148, 150, 273, 
312, 313; value of, 50, 54, 89; 
solving, 107, 125; simultaneous, 
125, 155; tests in, 166, 169, 188; 
ability to frame, 224; ability to 
solve, 224; solved by factoring, 
273, 276, 277, 355; solved by 
formula, 273, 310; solved by com- 
pleting the square, 273, 310; 
solved by graph, 310 

Quadratic function, value of, 50, 54 

Quadrinomial, learning meaning of, 


Quantitative dependence, 107; 
lems in, 110 
Quartile, calculation of, 815 


prob- 


Radical, sign, use in physics formulas, 
OR equations, 313 

Radicals, 306, 315; reduction of, 82; 
operations with, 82; use of, 90, 
91, 98; tests in, 170; needed climi- 


nation in, 233; learning meaning 

of, 240, 242; work with, 276; 

relation to exponents, 447 
Radicand, 306 


Ranking, ‘type of test, 213 

Ratings, of terms for lear ning algebra, 
265; ‘of problems for genuineness, 
138 ‘ff. of problems for importance, 
140 f.; of problems for interest, 
404 ff. 

Ratio, 226; value of, 49, 50, 53, 98; 
computing with, 99; bonds for, 
255 f., 281 

Rationalization, 234, 275, 276, 306 

Realgymnasium, 6 

Realschulen, 6 


INDEX 


Real, situations vs. described ones for 
problems, 157; number, 306 

Reasoning, ability in, 251; effect of 
changed data on, 458 ff.; as 
organization of habits, 458 

Reciprocal, 226 

Reduction of fractions, 307; to GC. D., 
test in, 187 

Reeves, W. D., 441 

Regression equations, 243 

Relational thinking, 100; 
203, 210, 217, 436 

Relation, lines of, 123, 124, 125, 129, 
130; of variables, 155, 160, 161, 
310, 318 

Relations, ability to deal with, 198; 
time for work with, 257; Rogers 
test in, 216; study of, 327 

Relative, overlearning, 357; interest 
in high school studies, causes of, 
398; interest in sorts of algebraic 
work, 402 ff. 

Reliability, of scores, in C. HE. E. B. 
tests, 192 f.; of scores in I. E. R. 
tests, 193; of scores from equal 
forms of tests, 193; of algebra tests, 
439 

Removal of parentheses, distribution 
of practice in, 372 f. 

Research suggestions, 486 

Resolution of forces, 72 

Review exercises to correct unequal 
distribution of practice, 382 

Rogers tests of mathematical ability, 
214, 216; used in study of dis- 
ability, 427, 428 f., 480, 431 

Roots of an equation, 306; learning 
meaning of, 240 

Routine solution of problems, 150 

Ruea, H. O., and Cuark, J. R., 99, 
113, 132, 134, 229, 242 312, 315, 
318, 323, 325, 329, 330, 409, 441; 
tests in algebra, 166 ff., 171, 172, 
176, 178, 179, 192, 210; 234937. 
272, 309, 311 

Rules in algebra, 228, 235, 236, 248, 
250 


test. for, 


Seale, for genuineness of problems, 
139; for importance of problems, 
141; for rating technical terms, 
264; drawings, 315 

Cret ereneas of correlation, 419 ff., 
425 


INDEX 


ScHLAUCH, investigation in uses of 
algebra, 58 

School, Review, 1; and Society, 446 

Scuoruina, 441; (with KAHnLmR and 
Mitier), study of interests of 
pupils, 386, 394, 395 

Secondary schools, number of pupils 
in, 2 

Selection, of high school pupils, 5 f.; 
of data, for problems, 158; ability 
in, 194, 198; type of test, 211 

Selective thinking, test for, 203 ff., 
210, 217, 436 

Sentence completion (Trabue) in 
ears mathematical ability test, 

6 

Series, 311, 313; 
test for, 215 

Sewing, texts, use of algebra in, 71, 
73; adjusting patterns, 79; use of 
formulas, 80 

Sex differences, in algebra ability, 
412 ff.; in interest in algebra, 
414 ff.; in various sorts of algebraic 
learning, 415 f. 

SHALLIES, investigation of occupa- 
tions of high school graduates, 8, 9 

Short-cut, 171, 279, 337; methods, 
value of, 50, 53, 89; method of 


completion, Rogers 


solving quadratics, 274; vs. stand- 


ard methods, 276 ff. 

Sigma, in disability group, 428 

Signed numbers, 318 

Signs, laws of, 191, 249 

Simple equations, tests in, 167, 174, 
187, 189 

Simplifications, 171; of radicals, 311; 
pupils’ interests in, 408; as guess- 
ing, 438 

Simultaneous, equations, 50, 54, 61, 
91, 130, 155, 172; 173, 304, 310, 
313; equations, solved by addition 
or subtraction vs. by substitution, 
356; equations, distribution of prac- 
tice in, 383; quadratics, 125, 155; 
quadratics, tests in, 170, 189 

Sine, 226, 262, 310; time for work 
with, 257 

Slide rule, use of, value of, 50, 54, 94 

Social sciences, value of algebra in, 
50 ff., 71 ff., 135 

Sociology, value of algebra for, 60 ff.; 
use of correlation in, 89 
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Solving, 50, 54, 60 ff., 65, 72, 77, 79, 
82; an equation, 90, 91, 96, 99, 105, 
107; equations, test in, 167, 174, 
187; three types of, 106 f.; a 
formula, 106, 129; problems, 154; 
learning meaning of, 261; results 
of test in, 325 

SPEARMAN, C., correction for attenua- 
tion, 423 

Special, products, 98, 276; products, 
tests in, 179; equations, 313 

Square root, 310, 315; of poly- 
nomials, 82; distribution of prac- 
tice in, 383 


Standard, number form, 49, 65; 
deviation, 87; tests in algebra, 
166 ff.; methods vs. shortcuts, 
276 ff. 


Standardizing, tests in algebra, 439; 
problem material, 442; practice 
material, 442 

Stanford, revision of Binet-Simon 
scale, 24, 199; mental age, 326 

Statistical, graphs, 440 ff.; graphs, 
use of, 50, 53, 72, 73, 78, 79, 81, 83, 
84, 88, 90, 94, 310; eraphs, use in 
high school texts, 78; graphs, 
ability with, 115 ff.; concepts, 248; 
tables, 315 

Siaiisuce. 265, 314; value of, 50, 54, 
56, 60 ff.; use in high school texts, 
as Theory of (Yule), 243 

Strength of bonds, 197, 250, 320 ff., 
So dete 

Srromauist, C. E., algebra test, 189 

Subjects, interests of pupils in, 388 ff. 

Subscripts, need for in physics, 76; 
bonds for, 252 

Substitution, tests in, 166, 
method of elimination, 309 

Subtraction, 306, 317, 329, 351; of 
polynomials, 82, 98; algebraic, 90; 
tests in, 167, 173, 190; results of 
test in, 323 f. 

Suggestions for research, 436 ff. 

Superfluous bonds, 273 

Superposition, Rogers test for, 215 

Surds, 150, 234, 306; use of, 90; 
learning meanings of, ’240, 243; wor k 
with, 275, 276; as answers, 382 

Surface of frequency, 91, 94, 119 

Surveying problems, 314 


189; 
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Symbolism, 252, 304, 311, 318; intelligence examination score, 422, 
algebraic, 94, 100, 103; of 424, 425, 450, 452; McCauu reading 
exponents, 154; literal, 160; scale, used in study of disability, 


learned by use of formulas, 283; 
eee of as training, 327 f.; test 


436 
Synbots, 240; algebraic, 89, 90, 104; 
translation’ into, 160; ability to 
deal with, 198, 242° test for 
ability in, 202 ff. 210, 217 
Symonps, P. M., analysis of pupils’ 
errors, 249; study of disability in 
algebra, 426 ff. 


Tables, use of, value of, 50, 53, 91, 
94, 135; making, 135; of values, 
157, 225, 253; use of, 226, 234, 236; 
of statistics, 315 

Tangent, 226, 310, 315; 
work with, 257 

Tasks to measure interest in algebra 
topics, 400 f. 

Teachers’ estimates of amounts of 
practice, 340 ff. 

Technical terms, 262 ff. 

Term, learning meaning of, 240, 262 


time for 


Testimony of pupils concerning 
interest in algebra, 399 
Test, National Intelligence, 199; 


Thorndike-McCall, for paragraph 
reading, 209; Rogers, for mathe- 
matical abihty, 214 ff., 427 ff.; 
Kelley, for values of algebra, 217 ff.; 
Woody-McCall, arithmetic, 427, 
428; Trabue completion, 430 

Tests, problems as, 151, 156; stand- 
ard, in algebra, 166 ff.; ladder, 
194; for ability with symbols, 
201 ff.; for selective and relational 
thinking, 203 ff.; for generalization 
and organization, 207; true-false, 
211; selective, 211; matching, 212; 
ranking, 213; completion, 213 f. 

Texts, in high school, examination of, 
70 ff. in ‘algebr a, 108; amounts of 
practice in, 3483; distribution of 
practice in, 372 fi. 

Theory, of exponents, 226; of Sta- 
tistics (Yule), 242; of variable 
measurements, 242 

THORNDIKE, intelligence examination 
for high school graduates, 199; 
Psychology of Arithmetic, 250; 
correlations between algebra and 


427, 428 

Time, for work not now given in 
algebra, 257; for beginning algebra 
study in England, 315; to do work 
of first year algebra, 3583 aloL 
operation of bonds, 358, 361 f 

Topical arrangement of problems, 148 

Trabue, completion test, used in dis- 
ability study, 430 

Trade secrets in algebra, 172 

Transfer of training, 165 

Transposing, 239; in physics formu- 
ENS) The, Thor tests in, 187; results 
of tests in, 325; reason for chang- 
ing signs in, 447 

Trigonometrie ratios, 310, 312, 315 

Trigonometry, numerical, value of, 
50, 54; plane, value of, 51, 53 

Trinomial, learning meaning of, 261, 
265; factored into two binomials, 
277 

True-false test, 211 


Underlearning, 356, 359 


Undesirable, bonds, 257 ff.; com- 
putations, 257 f.; problems, 258 
ff.; vocabulary, 260 f.; terms and 


definitions, 261 f. 

Undistributed zeros, 178, 197 

Unit arrangement of problems, 148 

ory of Wyoming algebra test, 
89 

Unreal problems in tests, 179 

Unreliability of test scores, 192, 193 

Upton, C. B., 447 

Use, of rules, 250 

Uses, of algebra, 47; as preparation 
for work in science, 48 ff.; rated 
by scientific men, 60 ff.; : as shown 
by inventory of high school texts, 
70 ff.; as shown by inventory of 
Ency clopedia Britannica, 83 ff. 


Validity of tests, 439 

Value, educative, of problems, 152; 
of algebra, 326; of accuracy vs. 
speed, 356, 361, "363, 364 

Variability, 243: of ieachers’ esti- 
mates of practice, 346 ff.; of group 
as affecting correlation, 424 


INDEX 


Variables, 226; relation of, 50, 54, 
81, 82, 88, 90, 91, 94, 121, 124, 
125, 126, 129, 135, 155, 160, 161, 
253, 283, 312, 318; related, 310; 
equations of, 180, 181; making 
graph for, 225; time for work with 
257 

Variation, 130, 311; value of, 50, 53; 
direct, 180; inverse, 130; exercises 
in, 289; in conditions of measure- 
ment as source of error in correla- 
tions, 423 

Variety of tasks in examination, 194 

Verifying answers, 330, 363 f. 

Vinculum, 306 

Vocabulary, useless, 261 


Wasteful learning, 256 ff. 

WcGLEIN, correlation between alge- 
bra and other school work, 422, 424 

Weis and Harr, New High Schoo] 
Algebra, 112, 358 
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WILteETT, interests of pupils in high 
school studies, 386 

Woop, Bren D., probable error of 
examination scores, 192 f. 

Woodworking, texts, use of algebra 
in, 71, 73; use of algebra in plans 
in, 79 

Woody-McCall, mixed fundamentals 
test in arithmetic, used in study of 
disability, 427, 428 

Wyoming, University of, algebra test, 
189 


Youna, J. W. A., 245 
Yun, G. Upny, Theory of Statistics, 
242 


Zero strength of bonds, 327, 334 
Zeros, undistributed, 178, 197 
Zoology texts, use of algebra in, 71, 73 


